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THE CURSE OF PREJUDICE 


OR, 


A CREOLE’S STRUGGLE FOR FAME. 


V\ 




If there is one task that is more unpleasant than 
all others, it is being compelled to speak or write 
in vindication of oneself. 

I had hoped to have been spared this unpleasant 
task, but have been forced by the false statements, 
circulated by some whose lack of manhood, of true 
principle, will not allow them to appreciate or tole¬ 
rate those whose aspirations are of a higher order 
than their own. I have hitherto treated with silent 
contempt all their base aspersions; but there are 
times when the insignificance of the offender is lost 
in the magnitude of the offence. I will, therefore, 

“ not to satisfy these base calumniators,” but for the 
satisfaction of those who may be interested in me 
and my pi ogress, give a plain unvarnished statement 
of my whole career since leaving home, together 
with the causes which induced me to leave it. 

I had lived for twenty-three years in the City 
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of Cambridge, Massachusetts, where, until his death, 
my father was Professor of Physical Training at 
Harvard College Gymnasium. 

After his death, on leaving Cambridge High 
School, I applied to the manager of the Boston 
Theatre for a situation as auxiliary, as I intended 
adopting the stage as a profession. But even this 
humble position, which was ever open to the most 
illiterate and worthless white wretch that walked 
the streets, was denied me. 

I afterwards obtained employment in the Boston 
Post Office; and here I remained for three years and 
a half, leaving behind the best record ever made in 
the entire States for fast stamping. While at the 
Post Office I studied for the stage, under the very 
able instructor, Mr. Wyzeman Marshal, of 42 y 
Pinckney Street, Boston. 

I then obtained letters from the late Prof. 
Longfellow, Wendall Phillips, and the late Wm. 
Lloyd Garison; with these I presented myself to 
Mr. Moses Kimbal, proprietor of the Boston Museum, 
who, during the Civil War, was, or professed to be, a 
great Abolitionist. He said he had no objection 
whatever to giving me an opening in Othello, but 
it would rest with his Manager, Mr. Fields, who was 
then out. While we were talking Mr. Fields came 
in, I then spoke to him telling him what Mr. Kimbal 
had said, keeping my eye steadily on Mr. Kimbal for 
fear he might make some sign of disapproval to 
Mr. Fields; the Manager said he certainly had no 
objection if Mr. Kembal had not. Mr. Fields was 
about to start for Europe with part of the Company, 


but he referred me to a gentleman who would supply 
their places, and said I could appear by giving 
them two or three weeks’ notice. 

I went and arranged concerning the company. 

I then went to Mr. Kimbal and informed him that 
all was ready when he was. He told me that he 
could do nothing until Mr. Fields came back: that if 
he allowed me to appear on the stage with a white 
company it would cause a disturbance in the 
audience. 

I then went to Prof. Longfellow and told him 
how Mr. Kimbal had acted, and what he had said. 
The Professor told me it was but a poor excuse, as 
the time for such demonstrations on the part of the 
audience had long since gone by. 

Having been refused by an Abolitionist in the 
liberal City of Boston, under the very shade of old 
Fanuel Hall, far famed as the cradle of liberty , I 
concluded not to try others. 

I therefore brought together a company at my 
own expense. The first lady whom I engaged to 
play Desdemona was compelled to give up the 
character, as her lover told her he should have 
nothing more to do with her if she played with, as 
he termed it, “ a nigger.” I afterwards secured an 
English actress, Mrs. Archie Cowper, who, together 
with her husband, played with me on different 
occasions. They told me if I should go to England 
I would be respected for my ability, regardless of 
colour; and as my dusky countryman Aldrich had 
met with such success in unprejudiced Britian, I 
concluded to seek in England that advancement 
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which the prejudice of ray native country denied 
me at home. Great family reverses had left me 
penniless; but I had made up my mind to go, and 
go I must. At this time the pedestrian fever being 
at its height, I thought I might, by entering the lists 
win enough for my purposes. So, without training, 
and entirely unaccustomed to the hardships which 
so much tend to fit a man for a contest of this kind, 
I entered the lists with sixty-five of the best and 
time-tried pedestrians of the day in a six days’ go- 
as-you-please contest at Madison Square Garden, 
New York City. Remember, I had no ambition to 
become a professional in this line, but thought by 
this means to procure the required sum for my 
passage to England The attempt failed. I 
remained until my feet were so blistered and 
swollen that I was unable to stand, and on the 
morning of the fourth day my brother came from 
Boston and said I was disgracing the family by 
entering a contest of that kind: that everyone in 
Boston knew of it. So, with the assistance of two 
attendants, I was conveyed to my cousin’s, where I 
remained until the condition of my feet would allow 
me to make the journey home. When I returned 
home I found that I had lost a great many friends 
by the undertaking. One a very rich gentleman, 
a resident of Cambridge, doing business in Boston, 
told me lie was surprised : that I was too intelligent 
a young man to enter a contest of that land; that 
hitherto he would have done anything for me; but 
now he was done. So, by trying to help myself, I 
had done myself an injury, or so it appeared. 



One day I met a young Irishman with whom I 
was acquainted, and in talking to him I found that 
he was going to England in charge of some cattle. 
I at once concluded to try this humble but honest 
means of reaching England. I ascertained from 
him the names of two or three of the most im- 


presented myself to the first, dressed up as usual, 
it being summer time, with white vest and neck¬ 
tie. 1° was told they did not require anyone, 
although several were afterwards engaged. Upon 
reflection, I thought, perhaps, I did not look 
rough-and-ready enough. I returned home, and 
putting on an old pair of trousers, base-ball shirt, 
long’ boots, and 1 an old broad-brimmed hat, I 
presented myself to the third. I walked up to 
him with a careless rollicking step, and made 
known my errand. This time I did not meet 
with a blunt refusal, but was told to be at the 
dock the next day, and I should probably be 
engaged. I went home that night, but not to 
bed; I spent the night walking up and down the 
garden, wondering what would be the result of 
the next day. On the day, without saying good- 
bje to sister or brother, I took nothing but a 
valise, and having caressed my good and faithful 
do"- I quietly stole out of the house. I went at 
once to the dock, and after a while I saw the 
person who had partially engaged me talking 
to a rough-looking young man with whom he 
seemed to be quite familar. He then came up to 
_„„/l tnl.l me the young; man had often been 
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employed by him before, and as he wanted to go 
again lie was afraid he would not be able to take 
me. I cannot express my feelings. I turned 
away, and walking up and down the dock, began 
to think that fate was against me. 

I found the ship was not to sail until the next 
day; so putting my valise in a place of safety, 
I walked to Cambridge without one cent in my 
pocket. I walked by my house, but did not 
enter; I saw a light, I heard my sister’s and 
brother’s voices within, and when I thought they 
were perhaps waiting for me I was almost inclined 
to open the gate and enter. But I overcame the 
feelings, and with a heavy but determined heart 
I walked away. I met a young girl, whose 
mother was a great friend of the family, and who 
knew of my undertaking. She talked awhile, and 
then leaving me talking with a friend, she disap¬ 
peared into the house. In a few minutes she 
returned with an envelope, which she said her 
mother wished her to give to me. When I had 
finished talking I walked away, and, opening the 
envelope, I found it contained a small note and 
a dollar bill, which, “ as I had not eaten any 
thing since the day before,” was quite acceptable. 
I now returned to Boston, and proceeding to the 
dock; I walked up and down thinking what I 
should do. There was the ship, and I had said 
I should not return home having once started. 
I then thought, perhaps, I could steal on board 
and stow myself away. But what would be the 
penalty when discovered; would they imprison 


me, or would they cry u overboard with the black 
dog,” I knew not. I must try and think of 
something else. At length the thought flashed 
through my mind that perhaps the captain would 
allow me to work my passage to England. I 
sought the man who had promised to engage me, 
and asked him to intercede for me with the 
captain. This he did, and returning said the 
captain refused. I felt my heart sink, and as a 
last resource I determined to steal on board and 
risk the result. 

The captain was an Italian, and might be 
lenient; but even this seemed impossible, there 
were too many eyes upon me. I stood transfixed, 
idly shaking the 40 cents in my pocket, all the 
money I now possessed, having bought something 
for a poor wretch who seemed greatly in want 
of it. While standing thus, and just as the vessel 
was about to leave the wharf, I felt a tap upon 
my shoulder, and looking up I beheld the captain, 
who asked me if I was the young man who 
wished to work my way to England. I told him 
I was; that I knew nothing about a ship, but was 
willing to do what I could. I told him why I 
wished to leave my native country for an unknown 
land. He told me to get on board, and go to 
the boatswain. 

I seized my valise, and threw it upon the 
deck. In a moment I was with it. I did not 
know the cabin of a ship from the forecastle, bo 
I asked one of the sailors for the boatswain. I 
told him the captain had sent me to him for 
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iqion thTdeek.^ I^thought of days gone by, when 

mv every wish was gratifie • 

When at the age of twenty years I had »o 

::itt‘ fte^foi Mr.’ - 

. . unmarked friendless, and almost pen 

ndessonthe deck of’a cattle-ship seeking a foreign 
Cltt and for what? The curse of prejud.ee was 

">'717ic land faded away in the distance I cried 
in the spirit of Damon, “Oh! America, 1 am at 
"st Led to despair of thee ; and yet thou art my 
corn y still! and like an unkind mother, thou 
Lt left the holiest claims of ..atom m my heart, 
and I must sorrow for, not hate tlice. 

I had often heard of the trials of the pool 
fellows before the mast; 1 was now about to endme 
fin-.,irrl.f. frave me not the least un 


and laughter. They commenced by sending me to 
the Steward for plate, cup, saucer, &c., as I had 
none; of course, I not knowing, went. The Steward 
asked me wliat part of the ship I was in, or bolongc 
to. I told him I was working my way to England, 
and that I was with the boatswain. He informed 
me, he had nothing to do with those in the fore¬ 
castle. I told him he must excuse me, I did not 
know that, or I should not have come to him. I 
told him the sailors had sent me, and I supposed 
they did it to have a laugh at me. He paused a 
moment, then asked me if I would be sure to return 
them if lie lent them to me. I told lnm I would. 
He gave them to me, and I returned to the forecastle. 
The sailors all stared at each other, and then at 
me, saying, “lie’s got them.” I said “certainly; a 
gentleman can get anything.” I could see that tins 
remark greatly displeased many of them. Among 
them one named Green, a burly bull-dog-looking 
fellow, known as the bully of the ship; of tins 
individual I will speak again. When I returned 
and saw the repast, which they called Sconce, and 
each helping himself with a dirty spoon, I concluded 
I was not hungry ; so, concealing my eating utensils, 
I went below to indulge in the four hours rest 

allotcd to each watch while off duty. _ 

The sailors’ hunks looked too much in want ot 
cleaning for me to accept one, so I rested on a plank. 
Lym- in a thoughtful mood, I saw the sailors 

continually turning and scratching; which at once 

suggested to me that the place was inhabited by 
more than sailors. I concluded to find another 





















occasion tlie fellow, who was the terror of the crew 
(while I was lying between decks quietly reading a 
play), came to the hatch above me, and asserting he 
heard I had made certain remarks about him, 
demanding satisfaction. I told him I had said noth¬ 
ing about him whatever, and as for satisfaction, I 
did not understand him. He said he would throw 


resting place, and ever afterwards I slept between 
decks on bags of corn for the cattle. 

When on duty I was occupied in different ways. 
Now pulling at one rope, now at another, now 
standing on the ship’s side painting with pieces ot 
waste for a paint brush. At another time, wit 1 
the rain falling in torrents, with the sailors wrapci 
in tlicir oilskins, walking up and down, filling t le 
air with their terrible oaths, I, without oilskin or 
even a coat, with no covering except my base-ball 
shirt, laying upon the iron grating over the furnace, 
first face downward till the rain penetrated to my 
back; then face upwards until the rain penetrated 
to my chest, without a murmur till the three bells 
told ’twas time to go below. I will now return to 
the treatment I received from the sailors. I have 
said that some of them took a dislike to me for the 
independent manner in which I had spoken. One 
night being engaged with one of them in clearing 
some coal out of a compartment between decks, with 
no means of entrance or exit but by a small round 
opening on the deck, and not a soul within hear¬ 
ing, lie began to pick a quarrel, and grasped lus 
shovel to strike me. But I, who was about to brave 
the world, with but 40 cents, in my pocket, was not to 
be intimidated by a shovel in the hands of a mean 
cowardly wretch. I dropped my shovel, and riveting 
my eyes upon him, prepared for the contest; when 
something in my look seemed to convince him he 
had awakened the wrong passenger; so without a 
word he resumed his work. I did likewise, keeping 
one eve on my shovel and one on his. On another 




















this answer. After walking with him on his beat 
for an hour or so, we parted. 

I afterwards became acquainted with Mr. J. "W. 
Butler and William Taylor, each the proprietor of 
a sailors’ boarding-house. Mr. Taylor had been 
acquainted with my father in boyhood. It did not 
take me long to convince him that I was the person 
I professed to be. He asked me to stop with him, 
and I did so; but I soon found that he was a very 
different person from what I had at first taken him 
to be. He was exceedingly gross, and after having 
heard him complain to his boarders about eating so 
much, I thought, perhaps, ho intended giving me a 
hint; so, after a week, I concluded to take to the 
streets again. 

When I was leaving, his wife gave me half-a- 
crown; with this I started for a small town fourteen 
miles from Liverpool. When I arrived there I 
found the theatre I had heard about was closed for 
an indefinite length of time. I retraced my steps 
to Liverpool that night, and, arriving rather late, 
I went to a lodging house, and slept soundly till 


pool. Putting on a clean shirt and trousers, with 
the only coat I had brought with me, I stepped 
from the ship. Alas! which way was I to tread? 

I knew not. Enquiring the way to the centre of 
the city, I walked leisurely along, looking at my 
little fortune of 40 cents, or Is. 8d. I will not 
dwell upon the events of each day and night: but 
for the first seven nights I slept with some American 
cattle-men, and five days and nights I spent in the 
streets. 

Yes, I am not ashamed to own it, for five nights 
I slept like a skulking criminal wherever I could 
find shelter; sometimes in alley-ways, sometimes 
under the iron gratings of the side-walk, sometimes 
in unfinished buildings, on hard blocks of building 
stone, with a smaller one, made soft by placing 
some handkerchiefs upon it for a pillow—ever on 
the alert for the police. Once, while sleeping up a 
narrow passage-way, with my coat turned inside 
out for a pillow, the door suddenly opened; but 
before the police could turn his lantern upon me 
I arose, and, putting on my coat, slowly walked 
towards him; he scanned me from head to foot, 
and then asked me what I was doing there. It 
would not do to tell him the truth—I feared he 
would arrest me for a tramp; so I told him I 
roomed in the next house, that I had forgotten my 
key, and, as it was so late, I did not like to wake 
the landlady. He seemed perfectly satisfied with 























venty beds in it. I went down to the oflice.ana 
fld the person in charge that I had slep 
rst floor the night previous. He said I must lu 
ot up in the night and gone there and began to 
buse me in a shocking manner. I told lnm I ha 
ome there as a gentleman; ho laughed, and sa d 
hey knew nothing of gentlemen there-they <hd 
lo t deal with them. I then asked him to return 
110 my money, and I would go somewhere else, 

le did so, and I departed. 

The next day I met Mr. Butler, of whom I 
,poke before. He asked me what I was doing; I 
told him how Mr. Taylor had spoken and every¬ 
thing that had happened. He then said I was too 
intelligent a young man to be knocking around in 
that manner, that he was but a poor man, and • 
home of course rather a rough one; but if I wou i 
accept it I was welcome to come and share it with 
him. I did so, seeking each day for some employ- 

ment, but without success. 

At last I began to feel that I could stay no 
longer without any prospect of being able to com¬ 
pensate him for his kindness. He noticed this and 
told me not to feel the least uneasiness; that as long 
as he had a shelter I should have one, and as long 
as there was a slice of bread in the house I should 

have half. . 

Such kindness in a perfect stranger, one whose 

vocation was calculated to harden the heart, was 
more than I could bear; and touching a chord which 
all mv trials had failed to touch, made me play 
the woman. There was not the least doubt but 


every kindness came from his very heart. And 
that I might feel that I was doing something for 
him, he would ask me, when he was away, to look 
after his interests and keep the men in order. This 
I did, stopping all quarrels, and all disputes which 
were likely to lead to quarrels. After being here for 
some weeks I joined the jubilee singers as agent. 

I remained with them for about three months, 
travelling through the country. At length, owing 
to bad management, they broke up and landed me 
in London, December 27th, 10 o’clock at night, 
without a farthing. As I stepped from the station 
I paused a moment to realise my situation. I said 
to myself this is the great City of London, which 
way shall I turn? 

I concluded that it mattered not which way, so 
I walked on hour after hour. At length I paused 
before a fine large building, and by the gas-light 
I read Charing Cross, of which I had so often 
read in that great book called “ The Black Man,” 
by W m. Wells Brown, where he speaks of a black 
man who might have been seen sweeping the 
crossing at Charing Cross; selling ballads at 
Cheapside; and on Sunday leading devotional 
exercises in a little chapel. I could almost see 
my sable countryman, and I wondered if his lot 
had been as chequered as my own. 

It was a stormy night, and cold and wet I went 
shivering on my lonely way. All that night and 
the next day I kept on walking; and the next 
night—hungry and cold—I sought shelter among 
some logs piled upon a van. I had scarcely got 
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concealed when a policeman entered the yard, and 
with his lantern searched among the vans, and then 
departed. I thought I should now be able to gain 
a few hours’ rest, if not sleep. But in half an hour 
he again appeared and searched as before. When 
he had again departed, I crept out of my hiding 
jfiace, and again started on my aimless journey. 
The third day I went to the manager of the Jubilee 
Party, and lie gave me sixpence, saying a shilling 
was all he had. I bought two pennyworth of 
bread and cheese—the first I had tasted for two 
days—and then began to search for work. Night 
came on—I could not walk the streets again—so 
with my remaining fourpence I went in search of 
a bod. I inquired of a policeman where I could 
find a cheap bed. He directed me to a cheap 
lodging-house just over London Bridge, in what 
I afterwards found to be one of the lowest streets 
in London. I went and engaged a bed which 
appeared quite clean; but before morning I was 
awakened by what I thought to be bed-bugs. But 
on searching I found the blankets inhabited by a 
multitude of smaller insects. Taking off my shirt, 
I left it behind me and departed. I then went to 
the station, and getting my valise, I put on a clean 
shirt and started in search of a permanent lodging. 
I saw a card in a window, “ Bedroom to let tor a 
single gentleman.” I knocked at the door and 
asked to see it. It was a nicely-furnished room, 
and the rent quite reasonable. But the lady wished 
it in advance. I thought I would tell her the 
truth, and trust to her generosity. I told her 



I had no money; that I was a stranger, but would 
probably have something before the week was out. 
If she wished to trust me all right; if not there 
was no harm done. I told her the honest must 
suffer with the dishonest; that it was natural for 
every one to claim to be honest; but I thought we 
could sometimes tell by a person’s countenance 
their true character. She looked at me a moment, 
and then told me she would let me have it. 

The week rolled on, and I was unable to get 
anything to do. At the end of the week I went to 
her and told her I had been unable to find any 
thing to do. If she wished it I would give up my 
room, and when I got the money would come and 
pay for the week; or if she wished to try me 
another week, I thought I should certainly be able 
to find something to do. She concluded to try me 
another week Before the week was out, I found 
employment with Charles Morton’s Danite Company 
as check-taker at the pit entrance. For this I 
received only 9s. a week, and out of this I had to 
pay 5s. a 'week for my room. I remained at this 
for about six weeks, until the company left for the 
provinces. 

During this time I lived on one meal a day — 
bread, cold water, and rice. The company having 
left, I was once more out of employment; and to 
make matters worse, the landlady expected some of 
her relatives, and 1 was compelled to give up my 
room. I engaged another room, but after the first 
week my funds gave out. After getting two weeks 
in debt I was informed by the landlady that if I 














lie remembered when I was a little school-boy at 
Cambridge, Massachusetts. He asked me what 
brought me to England. I told him exactly how it 
was. He talked awile, and, giving me a sovereign, 
said he would see what could be done. I thanked 
him, and returned to my lodgings. 

My landlady was greatly surprised that I did 
not come home the night previous, and asked me 
where I slept. I told her I did not sleep anywhere 
—that I walked around until morning, and then 
went to a friend and got the money. She burst 
into tears, and told me she was very sorry. She 
said she did not mean anything, but she had been 
deceived so many times that she felt like mis¬ 
trusting everyone. I told her it was all right—the 
good must suffer with the bad. I then went to 
bed for an hour, and started out again in search 
of something to do. 

Not knowing how long it would be ere I found 
employment, I still lived upon bread and cheese. 
At length I went to work in a restaurant, to help 
the cook. It was, indeed, a menial occupation, but 
it was an honest one, and I did it ior a purpose. 

Here I remained, at twelve shillings a week, 
until I secured an engagement at Her Majesty’s 
Theatre, Richmond, just on the outskirts of 
London. 

I was billed to appear at the manager’s benefit, 
in the third act of “ Othello,” and then for one 
week as “Fabian” in a play from the French 
calledjhe “Black Doctor,” the leading character 
being a mulatto. 













This theatre was once very popular, having been 
at one time the property of the great Edmund Kean ; 
and it was at this theatre that lie made his last 
appearance. He was playing Othello, with his son 
Charles as Iago, when, having delivered the speech 
— u Othello’s occupation gone,” he said to his son 
“ speak to them, Charles, I am dying.” 

He was carried from the stage, and never again 
arose from his bed. 

It is, indeed, strange that I should commence 
in England in the same act, at the same theatre, 
where that great, aye wonderful genius, made his 
final exit. I found, to my astonishment, scarcely 
any scenery, and a piano for an orchestra. Never¬ 
theless, I was anxious to commence, and as the 
bills were out, I concluded to try. I appeared as 
Othello, in the immortal third act, to a house 
about one-sixth full. 

I learned from a person well acquainted with 
the theatre that this was much better than they had 
been doing for some time. I concluded to try one 
night as the Black Doctor. I did so. This time it 
was about one quarter full, but the lack of necessary 
scenery, and the incompetence of many of the com¬ 
pany, rendered it altogether unsatisfactory; and 
as I did not seem likely to realise anything from 
my share, which was to have been one half of 
the profits, I concluded to cancel my engagement 
at once. 

Now, after a few more weeks of hardships, again 
taking to bread and cheese for subsistence, during 
which time I was greatly assisted by my firm 


friends Edmund Johnson and George Cooper, who 
were in the City with Mr. Haverly’s Company, 
I succeeded in finding employment at Mr. Foote’s 
Hotel, St. Martin’s Street, Leicester Square. While 
here I joined a company of professionals and ama¬ 
teurs to play Othello at New Cross Public Hall. 
Owing to bad management the doors were not 
opened until an hour after time. Of course more 
than half the people went away disgusted with the 
dela) r . We went through with the performance, 
but the receipts were not enough for me to realise 
anything from my share, which was to have been 
one-half of the profits. I have not presented myself 
to any of the large theatres, not having the neces¬ 
sary wardrobe, and without this they will not think 
of transacting any business whatever. 

Being a stranger I have been unable to procure 
a situation, by means of which I might earn suffi¬ 
cient to buy a few necessary costumes. 

Nevertheless, I have at last thought of a plan, 
which I think will bring success. I can but try. 
I have everything in my favour as concerns myself. 
With a wonderful constitution, strictly temperate, 
and but twenty-eight years of age, I feel that I can 
continue the struggle until success dawns upon my 
efforts. Like the lamented Lord Lytton, I believe 
that in the bright lexicon of youth there is no such 
word as fail; I have set my life upon a cast, and I 
will stand the hazard of the dio. I have gone too 
far, not to go on ; I have suffered too much to 
tamely yield the struggle now. 

If I do not succeed, my trials and sufferings are 






















my own. Bat if I do, the meanest wretch that 
has one drop of African blood in his veins shall 
share the glory of my achievment. 

Better to sleep the sleep that knows no waking 
beneath the free soil of Britian, than to walk above 
my native American soil a despised creature for 
prejudice to point his slow unmoving finger at 
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L’Am6rique a convie le monde civilise 4 se juiridre 
4 elle pour celebrer le quatre-centieme anniversaire de la 
decouverte de l’Amerique, et son invitation a et6 acceptee. 

Certes, le pare Jackson fait largement connaitre ses 
ressources naturelles et ses progres dans les arts et dans 
les sciences ; mais on a oublie justement ce qui devait 
donner le plus d’6clat d son Elevation morale. 

En mettant en effet sous les yeux les progres qua faits 
en 25 ans de liberte une race sortant d’un esclavage de 
250 ans, on eut rendu a la grandeur et au developpement 
des inst ; tutions am6ricaines le tribut le plus beau que 
pourrait voir le monde. Les gens de couleur de cette 
grande Republique sont au nombre de huit millions, plus 
du dix-septieme de la population totale des Etats-Unis. 
Ils ont ete parmi les plus anciens colons de ce continent, 
arrivant a Jamestown, Virginie, en 1619 dans un canot 
d’esclave avant les Puritains qui debarquerent a Plymouth 
en 1620. Ils ont contribue dans une large mesure a la 
prosperite et a la civilisation de l’Amerique. Ce sont eux 
qui ont accompli et accomplissent encore la moitie du 
travail de ce pays ; e’est le produit, le r6sultat de leur 























truth. We would like for instance to tell our visitors that 
the moral progress of the American people has kept even 
pace with their enterprise and their material civilization; 
that practice by the ruling class has gone on hand in hand 
with American professions; that two hundred and sixty 
years of progress and enlightenment have banished barbar¬ 
ism and race hate from the United States; that the old things 
of slavery have entirely passed away, and that all things 
pertaining to the colored people have become new; that 
American liberty is now the undisputed possession of all 
the American people; that American law is now the shield 
alike of black and white; that the spirit of slavery and 
class domination has no longer any lurking place in any 
part of this country; that the statement of human rights 
contained in its glorious Declaration of Independence, in¬ 
cluding the right to life, liberty and the pursuit of happi¬ 
ness is not an empty boast nor a mere rhetorical flourish, 
but a soberly and honestly accepted truth, to be carried 
out in good faith ; that the American Church and clergy, 
as a whole, stand for the sentiment of universal human 
brotherhood and that its Christianity is without partiality 
and without hypocrisy; that the souls of Negroes are held 
to be as precious in the sight of God, as are the souls of 
white men: that duty to the heathen at home is as fully 
recognized and as sacredly discharged as is duty to the 
heathen abroad ; that no man on account of his color, race 
or condition, is deprived of life, liberty or property without 
due process of law; that mobs are not allowed to super¬ 
cede courts of law or usurp the place of government; that 
here Negroes are not tortured, shot, hanged or burned to 
death, merely on suspicion of crime and without ever see¬ 
ing a judge, a jury or advocate; that the American Govern¬ 
ment is in reality a Government of the people, by the people 
and for the people, and for all the people; that the 
National Government is not a rope of sand, but has both 
the power and the disposition to protect the lives and 
liberties of American citizens of whatever color,, at home, 
not less than abroad; that it will send its men-ofwar to 
chastise the murder of its citizens in New Orleans or in 


CHAPTER I 


INTRODUCTION 


By Frederick Douglass. 

The colored people of America are not indiffer¬ 
ent to the good opinion of the world, and we have 
made every effort to improve our first years of freedom 
and citizenship. We earnestly desired to show some 
results of our first thirty years of acknowledged manhood 
and womanhood. Wherein we have failed, it has been 
not our fault but our misfortune, and it is sincerely hoped 
that this brief story, not only of our successes, but 
of trials and failures, our hopes and disappointments will 
relieve us of the charge of indifference and indolence. 
We have deemed it only a duty to ourselves, to make 
plain what might otherwise be misunderstood and miscon¬ 
strued concerning us. To do this we must begin with 
slavery. The duty undertaken is far from a welcome one. 

It involves the necessity of plain speaking of wrongs 
and outrages endured, and of rights withheld, and with¬ 
held in flagrant contradiction to boasted American Repub¬ 
lican liberty and civilization. It is always more agreeable 
to speak well of one’s country and its institutions than to 
speak otherwise; to tell of their good qualities rather than 
of their evil ones. 

There are many good things concerning our country 
and countrymen of which we would be glad to tell in this 
pamphlet, if we could do so, and at the same time tell the 




















only upon the slave and upon the master, but also upon 
the people and institutions by which it has been surround¬ 
ed, he may therefore, without presumption, assume to bear 
witness to its baneful influence upon all concerned, and es¬ 
pecially to its malign agency in explaining the present con¬ 
dition of the colored people of the United States, who 
were its victims; and to the sentiment held toward them 
both by the people who held them in slavery, and the 
people of the country who tolerated and permitted their 
enslavement, and the bearing it has upon the relation 
which we the colored people sustain to the World’s Fair. 
What the legal and actual condition of the colored people 
was previous to emancipation is easily told. 

It should be remembered by all who would entertain 
just views and arrrive at a fair estimate of our character, 
our attainments and our worth in the scale of civilization, 
that prior to the slave-holder’s rebellion thirty years ago, 
our legal condition was simply that of dumb brutes. We 
were classed as goods and chattels, and numbered on our 
master’s ledgers with horses, sheep and swine. We were 
subject to barter and sale, and could be bequeathed and 
inherited by will, like real estate or any other property. In 
the language of the law: A slave was one in the power of 
his master to whom he belonged. He could acquire noth¬ 
ing, have nothing, own nothing that did not belong to his 
master. His time and talents, his mind and muscle, his 
body and soul, were the property of the master. He, with 
all that could be predicated of him as a human being, was 
simply the property of his master. He was a marketable 
commodity. His money value was regulated like any other 
article; it was increased or diminished according to his 
perfections or inperfections as a beast of burden. 

Chief Justice Taney truly described the condition 
of our people when he said in the infamous Dred Scott 
decision, that they were supposed to have no rights which 
white men were bound to respect. White men could shoot, 
hang, bum, whip and starve them to death with impunity. 
They were made to feel thmselves as outside the pale of 


any other part of the south, as readily as for the same pur¬ 
pose it will send them to Chili, Hayti or San Domingo; 
that our national sovereignty, in its rights to protect the 
lives of American citizens is ample and superior to any 
right or power possessed by the individual states; that the 
people of the United States are a nation in fact as well as 
in name; that in time of peace as in time of war, allegiance 
to the nation is held to be superior to any fancied allegi¬ 
ance to individual states; that allegiance and protection 
are here held to be reciprocal; that there is on the statute 
books of the nation no law for the protection of personal 
or political rights, which the nation may not or can not 
enforce, with or without the consent of individual states; 
that this World’s Columbian Exposition, with its splendid 
display of wealth and power, its triumphs of art and its 
multitudinous architectural and other attractions, is a fair 
indication of the elevated and liberal sentiment of the 
American people, and that to the colored people of 
America, morally speaking, the World’s Fair now in pro¬ 
gress, is not a whited sepulcher. 

All this, and more, we would gladly say of American 
laws, manners, customs and Christianity. But unhappily, 
nothing of all this can be said, without qualification and 
without flagrant disregard of the truth. The explana¬ 
tion is this: We have long had in this country, a system 
of iniquity which possessed the power of blinding the 
moral perception, stifling the voice of conscience, blunting 
all human sensibilities and perverting the plainest teaching 
of the religion we have here professed, a system which 





















property. Now he is not restrained by any fear of 
such loss. 

The crime of insolence for which the Negro was form¬ 
erly killed and for which his killing was justified, is as 
easily pleaded in excuse now, as it was in the old time and 
what is worse, it is sufficient to make the charge of inso¬ 
lence to provoke the knife or bullet. This done, it is only 
necessary to say in the newspapers, that this dead Negro 
was impudent and about to raise an insurrection and kill 
all the white people, or that a white woman was insulted 
by a Negro, to lull the conscience of the north into indiffer¬ 
ence and reconcile its people to such murder. No proof 
of guilt is required. It is enough to accuse, to condemn 
and punish the accused with death. When he is dead and 
silent, and the murderer is alive and at large, he has it all his 
own way. He can tell any story he may please and will be 
believed. The popular ear is open to him, and his justifica¬ 
tion is sure. At the bar of public opinion in this country 
all presumptions are against the Negro accused of crime. 

The crime to which the Negro is now said to be so 
generally and specially addicted, is one of which he has been 
heretofore, seldom accused or supposed to be guilty. The 
importance of this fact cannot be over estimated. He was 
formerly accused of petty thefts, called a chicken thief and 
the like, but seldom or never was he accused of the atro¬ 
cious crime of feloniously assaulting white women. If we 
may believe his accusers this is a new development. In 
slaveholding times no one heard of any such crime by a 
Negro. During all the war, when there was the fullest and 
safest opportunity for such assaults, nobody ever heard of 
such being made by him. Thousands of white women 
were left for years in charge of Negroes, while their fathers, 
brothers and husbands were absent fighting the battles of 
the rebellion ; yet there was no assault upon such women 
by Negroes, and no accusation of such assault. Jt is only 
since the Negro has become a citizen and a voter that this 
charge.has been made. It has come along with the pretended 
and baseless fear of Negro supremacy. It is an effort to 


all civil and political institutions. The master’s power 
over them was complete and absolute. They could decide 
no question of pursuit or condition for themselves. Their 
children had no parents, their mothers had no husbands 
and there was no marriage in a legal sense. 

But I need not elaborate the legal and practical defi¬ 
nition of slavery. What I have aimed to do, has not only 
been to show the moral depths, darkness and destitution 
from which we are still emerging, but to explain the 
grounds of the prejudice, hate and contempt in which we 
are still held by the people, who for more than two hundred 
years doomed us to this cruel and degrading condition. 
So when it is asked why we are excluded from the World’s 
Columbian Exposition, the answer is Slavery. 

Outrages upon the Negro in this country will be 
narrated in these pages. They will seem too shocking 
for belief. This doubt is creditable to human nature, and 
yet in view of the education and training of those who 
inflict the wrongs complained of, and the past condition of 
those upon whom they were inflicted as already described, 
such outrages are not only credible but entirely consistent 
and logical. Why should not these outrages be inflicted ? 

The life of a Negro slave was never held sacred in the 
estimation of the people of that section of the country in 
the time of slavery, and the abolition of slavery against the 
will of the enslavers did not render a slave’s life more 
sacred. Such a one could be branded with hot irons, load¬ 
ed with chains, and whipped to death with impunity when 
a slave. It only needed be said that he or she was impu¬ 
dent or insolent to a white man, to excuse or justify the 
killing of him or her. The people of the south are with 
few exceptions but slightly improved in their sentiments 
towards»those they once held as slaves. The mass of them 
are the same to-day that they were in the time of slavery, 
except perhaps that now they think they can murder with 
a decided advantage in point of economy. In the time of 
slavery if a Negro was killed, the owner sustained a loss of 
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divest the Negro of his friends by giving him a revolting 
and hateful reputation. Those who do this would make 
the world believe that freedom has changed the whole 
character of the Negro, and made of him a moral monster, 

This is a conclusion revolting alike to common sense 
and common experience. Besides there is good reason to 
suspect a political motive for the charge. A motive other 
than the one they would have the world believe. It comes 
in close connection with the effort now being made to dis¬ 
franchise the colored man. It comes from men who regard 
it innocent to lie, and who are unworthy of belief where the 
Negro is concerned. It comes from men who count it no¬ 
crime to falsify the returns of the ballot box and cheat the 
Negro of his lawful vote. It comes from those who would 
smooth the way for the Negro’s disfranchisement in clear 
defiance of the constitution they have sworn to support— 
men who are perjured before God and man. 

We do not deny that there are bad Negroes in this 
country capable of committing this, or any other crime that 
other men can or do commit. There are bad black men as 
there are bad white men, south, north and everywhere else, 
but when such criminals, or alleged criminals are found, we 
demand that their guilt shall be established by due course of 
law. When this will be done, the voice of the colored peo¬ 
ple everywhere will then be “Let no guilty man escape.” 
The man in the South who says he is for Lynch Law be¬ 
cause he honestly believes that the courts of that section 
are likely to be too merciful to the Negro charged with 
this crime, either does not know) the South, or is fit for 
prison or an insane asylum. 

Not less absurd is the pretense of these law breakers 
that the resort to Lynch Law is made because they do not 
wish the shocking details of the crime made known. 
Instead of a jury of twelve men to decently try the 
case, they assemble a mob of five hundred men and boys 
and circulate the story of the alleged outrage with all its 
concomitant, disgusting detail. If they desire to give 



such crimes the widest publicity they could adopt 
no course better calculated to secure that end than 
by a resort to lynch law. But this pretended delicacy 
is manifestly all a sham, and the members of the blood 
-thirsty mob bent upon murder know it to be such. 
It may deceive people outside of the sunny south, but not 
those who know as we do the bold and open defiance of 
every sentiment of modesty and chastity practiced for 
centuries on the slave plantations by this same old master 
class. 


We know we shall be censured for the publication of 
this volume. The time for its publication will be thought 
to be ill chosen. America is just now, as never before, 
posing before the world as a highly liberal and civilized 
nation, and in many important respects she has a right to 
this reputation. She has brought to her shores and given 
welcome to a greater variety of mankind than were ever 
assembled in one place since the day of Penticost. Japan¬ 
ese, Javanese, Soudanese, Chinese, Cingalese, Syrians, 
Persians, Tunisians, Algerians, Egyptians, East Indians, 
Laplanders, Esquimoux, and as if to shame the Negro, the 
Dahomians are also here to exhibit the Negro as a repul¬ 
sive savage. 

It must be admitted that, to outward seeming, the 
colored people of the United States have lost ground and 
have met with increased and galling resistance since the 
war of the rebellion. It is well to understand this phase 
of the situation. Considering the important services rendered 
by them in suppressing the late rebellion and the saving.of 
the Union, they were for a time generally regarded with a 
sentiment of gratitude by their loyal white fellow citizens. 
This sentiment however, very naturally became weaker as, 
in the course of events, those services were retired from 
view and the memory of them became dimmed by time and 
also by the restoration of friendship between the north 
and the south. Thus, what the colored people gained by 
the war they have partly lost by peace. 
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Military necessity had much to do with requiring 
their services during the war, and their ready and favorable 
response to that requirement was so simple, generous and 
patriotic, that the loyal states readily adopted important 
amendments to the constitution in their favor. They ac¬ 
corded them freedom and endowed them with citizenship 
and the right to vote and the right to be voted for. 
These rights are now a part of the organic law of the land, 
and as such, stand to-day on the national statute book. 
But the spirit and purpose of these have been in a 
measure defeated by state legislation and by judicial de¬ 
cisions. It has nevertheless been found impossible to 
defeat them entirely and to relegate colored citizens to 
their former condition. They are still free- 

The ground held by them to-day is vastly in advance 
of that they occupied before the war, and it may be safely 
predicted that they will not only hold thisground, but that 
they will regain in the end much of that which they seem 
to have lost in the reaction. As to the increased resist¬ 
ance met with by them of late, let us use a little philosophy. 
It is easy to account in a hopeful way for this reaction and 
even to regard it as a favorable sympton. It is a proof 
that the Negro is not standing still. He is not dead, but 
alive and active. He is not drifting with the current, but 
manfully resisting it and fighting his way to better con¬ 
ditions than those of the past, and better than those which 
popular opinion prescribes for him. He is not contented 
with his surroundings, but nobly dares to break away from 
them and hew out a way of safety and happiness for him¬ 
self in defiance of all opposing forces. 

A ship rotting at anchor meets with no resistance, but 
when she sets sail on the sea, she has to buffet opposing 
billows. The enemies of the Negro see that he is making 
progress and they naturally wish to stop him and keep him 
in just what they consider his proper place. 

They have said to him“ you are a poor Negro, be poor 
still,” and “you are an ignorant Negro, be ignorant still 
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and we will not antagonize you or hurt you. But the 
Negro has said a decided no to all this, and is now by in¬ 
dustry, economy and education wisely raising himself to 
conditions of civilization and comparative well being 
beyond anything formerly thought possible for him. 
Hence, a new determination is born to keep him down* 
There is nothing strange or alarming about this. Such 
aspirations as his when cherished by the lowly are always 
resented by those who have already reached the top. They 
who aspire to higher grades than those fixed for them by 
society are scouted and scorned as upstarts for their pres 
umptions. 

In their passage from an humble to a higher position, 
the white man in some measure, goes through the same 
ordeal. This is in accordance with the natureof things. It is 
simply an incident of a transitional condition. It is not 
the fault of the Negro, but the weakness, we might say 
the depravity, of human nature. Society resents the pre¬ 
tentions of those it considers upstarts. The new comers 
always have to go through with this sort of resistance. The 
old and established are ever adverse to the new and aspir¬ 
ing. But the upstarts of to-day are the elite of tomorrow. 
There is no stopping any people from earnestly endeav¬ 
oring to rise. Resistance ceases when the prosperity of the 
rising class becomes pronounced and permanent. 

The Negro is just now under the operation of this 
law of society. If he were white as the driven snow, and 
had been enslaved as we had been, he would have to submit 
to this same law in his progress upward. What the Negro 
has to do then, is to cultivate a courageous and cheerful 
spirit, use philosophy and exercise patience. He must 
embrace every avenue open to him for the acquisition of 
wealth. He must educate his children and build up a 
character for industry, economy, intelligence and virtue. 
Next to victory is the glory and happiness of manfully con¬ 
tending for it. Therefore, contend ! contend ! 
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CHAPTER 


CLASS LEGISLATION 


The Civil War of [861-5 ended slavery. It left us 
free, but it also left us homeless, penniless, ignorant, name¬ 
less and friendless. Life is derived from the earth, and the 
American Government is thought to be more humane 
than the Russian. Russia’s liberated serf was given three 
acres of land and agricultural implements with which 
to begin his career of liberty and independence. But to us 
no foot of land nor implement was given. We were turned 
loose to starvation, destitution and death. So desperate 
was our condition that some of our statesmen declared it 
useless to try to save us by legislation as we were doomed 
to extinction. 

The original fourteen slaves which the Dutch ship 
landed at Jamestown, Virginia in 1619, had increased to 
four millions by 1865, and were mostly in the southern 
states. We were liberated not only empty-handed but left in 
the power of a people who resented our emancipation as an 
act of unjust punishment to them. They were therefore 
armed with a motive for doing everything in their power to 
render our freedom a curse rather than a blessing. In the 
halls of National legislation the Negro was made a free 
man and citizen. The southern states, which had seceded 
from the Union before the war, regained their autonomy by 
accepting these amendments and promising to support the 
constitution. Since “reconstruction” these amendments 
have been largely nullified in the south, and the Negro 
vote reduced from a majority to a cipher. This has been 
accomplished by political massacres, by midnight outrages 
of KuKlux Klans, and by state legislative enactment. That 
the legislation of the white south is hostile to the interests 



















of our race is shown by the existence in most of the south¬ 
ern states of the convict lease system, the chain-gang, va¬ 
grant laws, election frauds, keeping back laborers wages, 
paying for work in worthless script instead of lawful money, 
refusing to sell land to Negroes and the many political 
massacres where hundreds of black men were murdered for 
the crime (?) of casting the ballot. These were some of 
the means resorted to during our first years of liberty to 
defeat the little beneficence comprehended in the act of our 
emancipation. 

The South is enjoying to-day the results of this course 
pursued for the first fifteen years of our freedom. The 
Solid South means that the South is a unit for white 
supremacy, and that the Negro is practically disfranchised 
through intimidation. The large Negro population of 
that section gives the South thirty-nine more votes in the 
National Electoral College which elects the President of 
the United States, than she would otherwise have. These 
votes are cast by white men who represent the Democratic 
Party, while the Negro vote has heretofore represented the 
entire P*.epublican Party of the South. Every National 
Congress has thirty-nine more white members from the 
South in the House of Representatives than there would 
be, were it not for the existence of her voiceless and unrep¬ 
resented Negro vote and population. One Representative 
is allowed to every 150,000 persons. What other States 


Thirty-three counties 


Yazoo county, with <6,000 Negroes of voting age, has 
only nine registered votes, or one to each 666. Noxubee 
has four colored voters or one to each 150 colored men. In 
Lowndes there is one colored voter to each 310 men. 
In the southern tier counties on the Gulf about one 
Negro man in eight or ten is registered, which is the best 
average. 

s# • 

Depriving the Negro of his vote leaves the entire polit¬ 
ical, legislative, executive and judicial machinery of the 
country in the hands of the white people. The religious, 
moral and financial forces of the country are also theirs. 
This power has been used to pass laws forbidding intermar¬ 
riage between the races, thus fostering immorality. The 
union, which the law forbids, goes on without its sanction 
in dishonorable alliances. 

Sec. 3291 M.& V.Code Tennessee,provides that: The 
intermarriage of white persons with Negroes, Mulattoes or 
persons of mixed blood descended from a Negro to the 
third generation inclusive, or their living together as man 
and wife in this State, is hereby forbidden. 

Sec. 3292, M. & V. Code, Tenn., provides that: The 
persons knowingly violating the provisions in above Sec¬ 
tion shall be deemed guilty of a felony, and upon conviction 
thereof shall undergo imprisonment in the penitentiary 
not less than one nor more than five years; and the court 
may, in the event of conviction, on the recommendation of 
the jury, substitute in lieu of punishment in the penitenti¬ 
ary, fine and imprisonment in the county jail. 

NOTES:—It need not charge the act to have been 
done knowingly. Such persons may be indicted lor living 
together as man and wife, though married in another state 
where such marriages are lawful. 7 Bok. 9. This law is 
constitutional. 3 Hill’s 287. 















point of accommodation. Usually one-half the smoking 
car is reserved for the colored car.” Many times only a 
cloth curtain or partition run half way up, divides this 
“coloied car” from the smoke, obscene language and foul 
air of the smokers’ end of the coach. Into this “ separate 
but equal (?)” half-carriage are crowded all classes and 
conditions of Negro humanity, without regard to sex, 
standing, good breeding, or ability to pay for better accom¬ 
modation. White men pass through these “colored cars” 
and ride in them whenever they feel inclined to do so, but 
no colored woman however refined, well educated or well 
dressed may ride in the ladies, or first-class coach, in any of 
these states unless she is a nurse-maid traveling with a 
white child. The railroad fare is exactly the same in all 
cases however. There is no redress at the hands of the 
raw. The men who execute the law share the same preju¬ 
dices as those who made these laws, and the courts rule in 
favor of the law. A colored young school teacher was 
dragged out of the only ladies coach on the train in Ten¬ 
nessee by the conductor and two trainmen. She entered 
suit in the state courts as directed by the United States 
Supreme Court. The Supreme Court of the State of Ten¬ 
nessee, although the lower courts had awarded damages to 
the plaintiff, reversed the decision of those courts and ruled 
that the smoking car into which the railway employees' 
tried to force the plaintiff was a first-class car, equal in 
every respect to the one in which she was seated, and as 
she was violating the law, she was not entitled to damages. 

The Tennessee law is as follows, 

t 

-Chapter 52-Page 135—An Act to promote the 

comfort of passengers on railroad trains by regulating sep¬ 
arate accommodations for the white and colored races. 

SECTION i. He it enacted by the General Assembly of 
the State of Tennessee—That all railroads carrying passen¬ 
gers in the State (other than street railroads) shall provide 
equal but separate accommodations for the white and col¬ 
ored races, by providing two or more passenger cars for 
each passenger train, or by dividing the passenger cars by 


they see fit to contract such alliances, viz: Louisiana, Illi¬ 
nois, Kansas, Connecticut, Iowa, Maine, Massachusetts, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Montana, New Hampshire, New 
Jersey, New York, North Dakota, Ohio, Oklahoma, 
Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, South Dakota, Vermont, 
Washington, Wisconsin, and Wyoming. All of these are 
northern states and territories except one—Louisiana. 

The others, especially Virginia, Maryland, W. 
Virginia, Delaware, North Carolina, South Carolina, Geor¬ 
gia, Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, Arkansas, ^Kentucky, 
Missouri, Indiana, Tennessee, and Texas, have laws 
similar to the Tennessee Statute. Under these laws men 
and women are Drosecuted and punished in the courts of 




















a partition so as to secure separate accommau^,,, * * 
VIDED, that any person may be permitted to a '- 
in the car or compartment set aside for such person • 

VIDED, that this Act shall not apply to mixed and freight 
trains which only carry one passenger or combination pass¬ 
enger and baggage; Provided, always that ia such cases 

the one passenger car so carried shall be parti '^for'the 

apartments, one apartment for the whites and one for the 
colored. 

SEC. 2. Be it further enacted: That the conductors 
of such passenger trains shall have power and are hereby 
required to assign to the car or compartments of the car 
(when it is divided by a partition) used for the race to which 
such passengers belong, and should any passenger re u 
to occupy the car to which he or she is assigned by 
such conductor, said conductor shall have power o rc 
fuse to carry such passenger on his train, and for such 
neither he nor the railroad company shall be liable for 
any damages in any court in this State. 

Sec. V Be it further enacted: That all railroad 
companies that shall fail, refuse or neglect to comply with 
the requirements of section i, of this Act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor, and, upon conviction in a couit ot 
competent jurisdiction, be fined not less than one hundred 
nor more than four hundred dollars, and any conductor that 
shall fail, neglect or refuse to carry out the provisions of 
this Act shall, upon conviction, be fined not less than 
twenty-five, nor more than fifty dollars for each offense. 

SEC. 4. Be it further enacted: That this Act take 
effect ninety days from and after its passage, the public 
welfare requiring it. 

Passed March 11, 1891. 

Thomas R. Myers. 

Speaker of the House of Representatives. 

Approved March 27, 1891. W. C. Dismukes, 

rr Speaker of Senate. 

John P. Buchanan, 

Governor, 


CHAPTER I 1 1 


CONVICT LEASE SYSTEM 


The Convict Lease System and Lynch Law are twin 
infamies which flourish hand in hand in many of the United 
States. They are the two great outgrowths and results of 
the class legislation under which our people suffer to-day. 
Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, 
Mississippi, Nebraska, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Tennessee and Washington claim,to be too poor to main¬ 
tain state convicts within prison walls. Hence the convicts 
are leased out to work for railway contractors, mining com¬ 
panies and those who farm large plantations. These com¬ 
panies assume charge of the convicts, work them as cheap 
labor and pay the states a handsome revenue for their 
labor. Nine-tenths of these convicts are Negroes. There 
are two reasons for this. 

(1) The religious, moral and philanthropic forces of 
the country—all the agencies which tend to uplift and re¬ 
claim the degraded and ignorant, are in the hands of the 
Anglo-Saxon. Not only has very little effort been made 
by these forces to reclaim the Negro from the ignorance, 
immorality and shiftlessness with which he is charged, but 
he has always been and is now rigidly excluded from the 
enjoyment of those elevating influences toward which he 
felt voluntarily drawn. In communities where Negro popu¬ 
lation is largest and these counteracting influences most 
needed, the doors of churches, schools, concert halls, lecture 
rooms, Young men’s Christian Associations, and Women’s 
Christian Temperance Unions, have always been and are 
now closed to the Negro who enters on his own responsi¬ 
bility. Only as a servant or inferior being placed in one 
corner is he admitted. The white Christian and moral in- 
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fluences have not only done little to prevent the Negro be¬ 
coming a criminal, but they have deliberately shut him out 
of everything which tends to make for good citizenship. 

To have Negro blood in the veins makes one unworthy 
of consideration, a social outcast, a leper, even in the church. 
Two Negro Baptist Ministers, Rev. John Frank, the pastor 
of the largest colored church in Louisville, Ky., and Rev. C. 
H. Parish, President of Extein Norton University at 
Cane Spring, Ky., were in the city of Nashville, Tennessee, 
in May when the Southern Baptist Convention was 
in session. They visited the meeting and took 
seats in the body of the church. At the request of the 
Association, a policeman was called and escorted these 
men out because they would not take the seats set apart 
for colored persons in the back part of the Tabernacle. 
Both these men are scholarly, of good moral character, and 
members of the Baptist denomination. But they were 
Negroes, and that eclipsed everything else. This spirit is 
even more rampant in the more remote, densely populated 
plantation districts. The Negro is shut out and ignored— 
left to grow up in ignorance and vice. Only in the gamb¬ 
ling dens and saloons does he meet any sort of welcome. 
What wonder that he falls into crime? 

(2) The second reason our race furnishes so large a share 
of the convicts is that the judges, juries and other officials 
of the courts are white men who share these prejudices. 
They also make the laws. It is wholly in their power to 
extend clemency to white criminals and mete severe pun¬ 
ishment to black criminals for the same or lesser crimes. 
The Negro criminals are mostly ignorant, poor and friend¬ 
less. Possessing neither money to employ lawyers nor in¬ 
fluential friends, they are sentenced in large numbers to 
long terms of imprisonment for petty crimes. The Peoples 
Advocate, a Negro journal, of Atlanta, Georgia, has the 
following observation on the prison showing of that state 
for 1892. “It is an astounding fact that 90 per cent, of the 
states convicts are colored. 194 white males and 2 white 
females; 1.710 colored males and 44 colored females. Is 
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it possible that Georgia is so color prejudiced that she won’t 
convict her white law-breakers. Yes, it is just so, but we 
hope for a better day.” 

George W. Cable, author of The Grandissimes , Dr- 
Sevier, etc., in a paper on “ The Convict Lease System,” 
read before a Prison Congress in Kentucky says: “ In the 
Georgia penetentiary in 1880, in a total of nearly 1200 con¬ 
victs, only 22 prisoners were serving as low a term as one 
year,’only 52 others as low as two years, only 76 others as 
low a term as three years; while those who were under 
sentences of ten years and over numbered 538, although ten 
years, as the rolls show, is the utmost length of time that a 
convict can be expected to remain alive in a Georgia pene¬ 
tentiary. Six men were under sentence for simple assault 
and battery—mere fisticuffing—one of two years, two of 
five years, one of six years, one of seven and one of eight. 

For larceny, three men were serving under sentence of 
twenty years, five were sentenced each for fifteen years; 
one for fourteen years, six for twelve years; thirty-five for 
ten years, and 172 from one year up to nine years. In 
other words, a large majority of these 1200 convicts had 
for simple stealing, without breaking in or violence, been 
virtually condemned to be worked and misused to death. 

One man was under a twenty years’ sentence for hog-steal- 
j n cr. Twelve men were sentenced to the South Carolina 
penetentiary on no other finding but a misdemeanor com¬ 
monly atoned for by a fine of a few dollars, and which 
thousands of the state’s inhabitants (white) are constantly 
committing with impunity—the carrying of concealed weap¬ 
ons. Fifteen others were sentenced for mere assault and 
battery. In Louisiana a man was sentenced to the pene 
tentiary for 12 months for stealing'five dollars worth of 
gunnysacks! Out of 2378 convicts in the Texas prison in 
1882, only two were under sentence of less than two years 
length, and 509 of these were under twenty years of age. 
Mississippi’s penetentiary roll for the same year showed 70 
convicts between the ages of 12 and 18 years of age serving , 
long terms. Tennessee showed 12 boys under 18 years of 
aget under sentences of more than a year; and the North 























Carolina penetentiary had 234 convicts under 20 years of 
age serving long terms." 

Mr. Cable goes on to say in another part of his admir¬ 
able paper: “In the Georgia convict force only 15 were 
whites among 215 who were under sentences of more 
than ten years.” What is true of Georgia is true of 
the convict lease system everywhere. The details of 
vice, cruelty and death thus fostered by the states 
whose treasuries are enriched thereby, equals anything 
from Siberia. Men, women and children are herded 
together like cattle in the filthiest quarters and chain¬ 
ed together while at work. The Chicago Inter-Ocean 
recently printed an interview with a young colored woman 
who was sentenced six months to the convict farm 
in Mississippi for fighting. The costs etc. length¬ 
ened the time to 18 months. During her imprison 
ment she gave birth to two children, but lost the 
first one from premature confinement, caused by being 
tied up by the thumbs and punished for failure to do a full 
days work. She and other women testified that they were 
forced to criminal intimacy with the guards and cook to 
get food to eat. 

Correspondence to the Washington D. C. Evening Star 
dated Sept. 27,1892, on this same subject has the following. 

“The fact that the system puts a large number of criminals afloat 
in the community from the numerous escapes is not its worst feature 
I he same report shows that the mortality is tearful in the camps In 
one camp it is rtated that the mortality is 10 per cent per month 
and in another even more than that. In these camps men andTom ’ 
en are found chained together. and from twenty to twenty.fiv e ch ‘ 
dren have been born m captivity in the convicts camps. * °“ U 

Some further facts are cited with reference to the svstem in „ « 
m Tennessee. The testimony of s card at She Coal O?eek nr son in 
Tennessee shows that prisoners, black and dirty from their vork n 
the mines were put into llieir rooms in the stockades without an on 
portuuitv to change their clothing or sufficient opportunity for clean* 
lines*. Convicts were whipped, a man standing at the head and 
another at the feet, while a third applied the lash with both hL,?* 
Men who failed to perform their task of miuing from two to four Inn. 
of coal per day were fastened to planks bv the feet then tons 

barrel and fastened by .he h„n,?s on the o'her side strmDed and 
beaten w.i ha strap. Out of the fifty convicts worked’in the lines 


and added: “I have got a spoonful of weevils off a cup of soup. In 
mauy cases couvicts were forced to work in water six inches deep for 
weeks at a time getting out coal with one-fourth of the air necessary 
for a healthy mnu to live in, forced to drink water from stagnant pools 
when mountain springs wore just outside of the stockades, aud the re¬ 
ports of the prison officials showing large numbers killed in attempt¬ 
ing to escape. 

The defense of this prison is based wholly upon iU economy to 
the state. It is argued that it would cost large sums of money to 
build penitentiaries in which to confine aud work the prisoners as is 
done in the Northern States, while the lease system bungs the state a 
revenue und relieves it of tho cost of building and maintaining prisons. 
The tact that the convicts labor is in this way brought into direct 
competition with free labor does not seem to be taken into account. 
The contractors, who get these laborers for 30 or 40 cents per day, 
can drive out of the market tho man who employs free labor at $1 a 
day. 

This condition of affairs briefly alluded to iu detail in Tennessee 
and Georgia exists in other Southern States. In North Carolina the 
same system exists, except that only able-bodied convicts are farmed 
out. The death rates among tbe convicts is reported as greater than 
tbe death rate of New Orleans in the greatest yellow fever epidemic 
ever known. Iu Alabama a new warden with his natural instincts 
unbluuted by familiarity with the situation wrote of it: “The system 
is a better training school for criminals than any of the dens of in¬ 
iquity in our large cities. The system is a disgrace to the state and the 
reproach of the civilization aud Christian sentiment of the age. 

Every Negro so sentenced not only means able-bodied 
men to swell the state’s number of slaves, but every Negro 
so convicted is thereby disfranchised. 

It has been shown that numbers of Negro youths are 
sentenced to these penetentiaries every year and there 





















mingle with the hardened criminals of all ages and both 
sexes. The execution of law does not cease with the in¬ 
carceration of those of tender years for petty crimes. In 
the state ofSouth Carolina last year Mildred Brown, a little 
thirteen year old colored girl was found guilty of murder in 
the first degree on the charge of poisoning a little white in¬ 
fant that she nursed. She was sentenced to be hanged. 
The Governor refused to commute her sentence, and on 
October 7th, 1892, at Columbia, South Carolina, she was 
hanged on the gallows. This made the second colored 
female hanged in that state within one month. Although 
tried, and in rare cases convicted for murder and other 
crimes, no white girl in this country ever met the same 
fate. The state of Alabama in the same year hanged a ten 
year old Negro boy. He was charged with the murder of a 


CHAPTER IV. 


LYNCH LAW 


“Lynch Law,” says the Virginia Lancet, “as known 
by that appellation, had its origin in 1780 in a combination 
of citizens of Pittsylvania County, Virginia, entered into 
for the purpose of suppressing a trained band of horse- 
thieves and counterfeiters whose well concocted schemes 
had bidden defiance to the ordinary laws of the land, and 
whose success encouraged and emboldened them in their 
outrages upon the community. Col. Wm. Lynch drafted 
t he constitution for this combination of citizens, and hence 
“ Lynch Law” has ever since been the name given to the 
summary infliction of punishment by private and unauthor¬ 
ized citizens.” 

This law continues in force to-day in some of the old¬ 
est states of the Union, where courts of justice have long 
been established, whose laws are executed by white Ameri¬ 
cans- It flourishes most largely in the states which foster 
the convict lease system, and is brought to bear mainly, 
against the Negro. The first fifteen years of his freedom 
he was murdered by masked mobs for trying to vote. 
Public opinion having made lynching for that cause unpop¬ 
ular, a new reason is given to justify the murders of the 
past 1 5 years. The Negro was first charged with attempt¬ 
ing to rule white people, and hundreds were murdered on 
that pretended supposition. He is now charged with as¬ 
saulting or attempting to assault white women. This 
charge, as false as it is foul, robs us of the sympathy of the 
world and is blasting the race’s good name. 






















were charged with 


37 “ “ “ incendiarism. 

4 “ “ “ burglary. 

27 “ “ “ race prejudice. 

13 “ “ “ quarreling with white men 

10 “ “ “ making threats. 

7 “ “ “ rioting. 

5 “ “ “ miscegenation. 

32 “ “ “ no reasons given. 

This table shows (1) that only one-third of nearly a 
thousand murdered black persons have been even charged 
with the crime of outrage. This crime is only so punished 
when white women accuse black men, which accusation is 
never proven. The same crime committed by Negroes 
against Negroes, or by white men against black women is 
ignored even in the law courts. 

(2) That nearly as many were lynched for murder as 
for the above crime, which the world believes is the cause 
of all the lynchings. The world affects to believe that zvliite 
womanhood and childhood, surrounded by their lawful pro¬ 
tectors. are not safe in the neighborhood of the black man, 
who protected and cared for them during the four years of 
civil war. The husbands, fathers and brothers of those 
white women were away for four years, fighting to keep the 
Negro in slavery, yet not one case of assault has ever been 
reported! 

(3) That “robbery, incendiarism, race prejudice, quar¬ 
reling with white men, making threats, rioting, miscegena¬ 
tion (marrying a white person), and burglary,” are capital 
offences punishable by death when committed by a black 
against a white person. Nearly as many blacks were 
lynched for these charges (and unproven) as for the crime 
of rape. 

(4) That for nearly fifty of these lynchings no reason 
is given. There is no demand for reasons, or need of con¬ 
cealment for what no one is held responsible. The simple 
word of any white person against a Negro is sufficient to 
get a crowd of white men to lynch a Negro. Investigation 


The men who make these charges encourage or lead 
the mobs which do the lynching. They belong to the race 
which holds Negro life cheap, which owns the telegraph 
wires, newspapers, and all other communication with the 
outside world. They write the reports which justify 
lynching by painting the Negro as black as possible, and 
those reports are accepted by the press associations and 
the world without question or investigation. The mob 
spirit has increased with alarming frequency and violence. 
Over a thousand black men, women and children have been 
thus sacrificed the past ten years. Masks have long since 
been thrown aside and the lynchings of the present day 
take place in broad daylight. The sheriffs, police and state 
officials stand by and see the work well done. The coro¬ 
ner’s jury is often formed among those who took partin 
the lynching and a verdict, “Death at the hands of parties 
unknown to the jury” is rendered. As the number of 
lynchings have increased, so has the cruelty and barbarism 
of the lynchers. Three human beings was burned alive in 
civilized America during the first six months of this year 
( 1893). Over one hundred have been lynched in this half 
year. They were hanged, then cut, shot and burned. 

The following table published by the Chicago Tribune 
January, 1892, is submitted for thoughtful consideration. 

1882, 52 Negroes murdered by mobs 


1886, 73 “ “ “ 

1887, 70 

1888, 72 u “ 

[889, 95 “ “ 

1890,100 “ “ •* 

1891,169 “ “ “ 

Of this number 

269 were charged with rape. 
253 “ “ “ murder. 

44 “ “ “ robbery. 
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Kansas - 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maryland 

Mississippi 


as to the guilt or innocence of the accused is 
Under these conditions, white men have only to blacken 
their faces, commit crimes against thepeaceofthecomm 
nity, accuse some Negro, nor rest till he is killed ** 

Will Lewis, an 18 year old Negro y° f uth , SSfand 
Tullahoma, Tennessee, August, 1891, for being drunk and 

saucy to white folks.’ 

The women of the race have not escaped the fury o 
the mob. In Jackson,Tennessee, in the summer of 188b, a 
white woman died of poisoning. Her black cook was su - 
pected, and as a box of rat poison was found in her room, 
she was hurried away to jail. When the mob had worked 
itself to the lynching pitch, she was dragged‘ ° ut 
every stitch of clothing torn from her body, and she w 
1,.,,,^ in t-1-.o nnhlic court-house square in sight of everybody. 

the State, and the 
:r." 

was uttered 


Kioting . 3 Larceny - . , 

Race prejudice - 6 Self-defense - , 

Nocause given . 4 Insulting women - 2 

Incendiarism - 6 Desperadoes - - f 

Robbery - . 6 Fraud - . , 

Assault and Battery 1 Attempted murder 2 

No offense stated, boy and girl. - 2 

In the case of the boy and girl above referred to, their 
father, named Hastings, was accused of the murder of a 
white man; his fourteen year old daughter and sixteen year 
old son were hanged and their bodies filled with bullets 
then the father was also lynched. This was in November 
1892, at Jonejville, Louisiana. 

. A lynching equally as cold-blooded took place in Mem¬ 
phis, Tennessee, March, 1892. Three young colored men 
in an altercation at their place of business, fired on white 
men in self-defense They were imprisoned for three days 
then taken out by the mob and horribly shot to death, 
lhomas Moss Will Stewart and Calvin McDowell were 
energetic business men who had built up a flourishing gro¬ 
cery business. i his business had prospered and that of 
a rival white grocer named Barrett had declined. Barrett 
led the attack on their grocery which resulted in the wound¬ 
ing of three white men, For this cause were three innocent 
men barbarously lynched, and their families left without 


Jackson is one of the oldest towns in 

State Supreme Court holds its sittings there; but no one 
was arrested for the deed—not even a protest . 

The husband of the poisoned woman has smee died a raving 
maniac, and his ravings showed that heand not the p 
black cook, was the poisoner of his wife. A fifteeniy 
old Negro girl was hanged in Rayville, Louisiana, in the 
spring of 1892, on the same charge of poisoning white1 per¬ 
sons.' There was no more proof or investigation of this 
case than the one in Jackson A Negro woman L 
Stevens, was hanged from a railway bndge m Hotlendale, 

Mississippi, in .892. She was charged with being acces¬ 
sory to the murder of her white paramour, who had shame- 
fully abused her. 

In 1892 there were 241 
number is divided among tl 

Alabama 22 

Arkansas 25 

California 3 

Florida 11 

Georgia 17 

Idaho - 8 

Illinois I 


The entire 


















The Memphis Commercial of Sunday, July 23, contains 
a full account of the tragedy from which the following 
extracts are made. 

At 12 o’clock last night, Lee Walker, who attempted to outrage 
Miss Mollie McCadden, last Tuesday morning, was taken from the 
county jail and hanged to a telegraph pole just north of the prison. 
All day rumors were alioat that with nightfall an attack would he 
made upon the jail, and as everyone anticipated that a vigorous re¬ 
sistance would be made, a conflict between the mob and the authori¬ 
ties was feared. 

At 10 o’clock Capt. O’Haver, Sergt. Horan and several patrol men 
were on hand, but they could do nothing with the crowd. An attack 
by the mob was made on the door in the south wall audit yielded. 
Sheriff Me Lendou and several of his men threw themselves into the 
breach, but two or three of the storming party shoved by. They were 
seized by the police but were not subdued, the officers refraining 
from using their clubs. The eutire mob might at first have been dis¬ 
persed by ten policemen who would use their clubs, but the sheriff 
insisted that no violence be done. 

The mob got an iron rail aud used it as a battering ram against 
the lot*by doois. Sheriff McLendon tried to stop them, and some 
one of the mob knocked him do wn with a chair. Still he counseled 
moderation and would not orler his deputies and the police to dis 
perne tho crowd by force. The pacific policy of the sheriff impressed 
ihe mob with the idea that the officers were afraid, or at least would 
do them no harm, and they redoubled their efforts, urged on by a big 
switchman. At 12 o’clock the door of the prison was broken in with 
a rail. 

As soon as the rapist was brought out of the door, calls were heard 
for a rope; then some one shouted ’Burn him!” But there was no 
time to make a tire. When Walker got into the lobby a dozen of the 
men began beaten and stabbing him. He was half dragged, half 
carried to the corner of Front street aud the alley between Sycamore 
and Mill, and hung to a telephone pole. 

Walker made a desperate resistance. Two men entered his 
cell first and ordered him to come forth. He refused and they 
failing to drag him out, others entered. He scratched and bit his 
assailants, wounding several of them severely with his teeth. 
Tho mob retaliated by striking and suttiug him with fists and knives. 
When he reached the steps leading down to the door he made auother 
stand and was stabbed again and again. By the time he reaohed the 
lobby his power to resist was gone, and he was shoved along through 
tho mob of yelling, cursing men and boys, who beat, ppat upon and 
slashed the wretch-like demon. One of the lenders of the mob fell, 
and the crowd walked ruthlessly over him. He was badly hurt—a 
jawbone fractured and internal injuries inflicted. After the lynching 
friends took charge of him. 

Tho mob proceeded north on Front street with the victim, stop¬ 
ping at Sycamore street to get a rope from a grocery. “Take him to 
the iron bridge on Main street,” yelled several men. The men who 
had hold of the Negro were in a hurry to finish the job, however, aud 


protectors. Memphis is one oi the leading cities of Tennes¬ 
see, a town of seventy-five thousand inhabitants . No 
effort whatever was made to punish the murderers of these 
three men. It counted for nothing that the victims of this 
outrage were three of the best known young men ot a pop¬ 
ulation of thirty thousand colored people of Memphis. 
They were the officers of the company which conducted the 
Grocery. Moss being the President, Stewart the Secretary 
Sf the Company and McDowell the Manager. Moss was 
in the Civil Service of the United States as letter car¬ 
rier, and all three were men of splendid reputation for hon- 
esty, integrity and sobriety. But their murderers, though 
well known, have never been indicted, were not even troub- 


















When they reached the telephone pole at the corner of Front street 
and the first alley north of Sycamore they stopped. A hastily improv¬ 
ised noose was slipped over the Negro’s head and several young men 
mounted a pile of lumber uear the pole aud threw the ropo over one of 
the iron stepping pins The Negro was lifted up until his feet were 
three feet above the ground, the rope was made taut, and a corpse 
dangled in midair. A big fellow who helped lead the mob pulled 
the Negro’s legs until his neck cracked. The wretch’s clothes had 
been torn off, and, as he swung, the man who pulled his legs mutilat¬ 
ed the corpse. 

One or two knife cuts, more or less, made little difference in the 
appearance of the dead rapist, however, for before the rope was around 
his neck his skin was cut almost to ribbons. One p stol shoi was 
tired while the corpse was hanging. A dozen voices protested against 
ihe use of firearms, and theie was no more shooting. The body was 
permitted to hung for half an hour, then it was cut down and the rope 
divided among those who lingered around the scene of the tragedy. 
Then it was suggested that the corpse be burned, and it was done. 
The entire performance, from the assault on the jail to the burning of 
the dead Negro was witnessed by a score or bo of policemen and as 
many deputy.sheriff’s, but not a hand was lifted to stop the proceed¬ 
ings al ter the jail door yielded. 

As the body bung to the telegraph pole, blood streaming down 
from the knife wounds in his neck, his hips aud lower part of 
his legs also slashed with knives, the crowd hurled expletives at 
him, swung the body so that it was dashed against the pole, and, so far 
from the ghastly sight proving trying to the nerves, the crowd looked 
on with complaisance, if not with real pleasure. The Negro died 
bard. The neck was not broken, as the body was drawn up without 
being given a fell, and death came by strangulation. For fully ten 
minutes after be wus strung up the chest heaved occasionuly aud 
there were convulsive movements of the limbs. Finally lie was pro¬ 
nounced dead, and a few minutes later Detective Richardson climbed 
on a pile of staves and cut the rope. The body fell in a ghastly heap, 
aud the crowd laughed at the sound aud crowded around the pros¬ 
trate body, a few kicking the inanimate carcass. 

Detective Richardson, who is also a deputy coroner, then pro¬ 
ceeded to impanel the following jury of impieBt J• S. Moody, A. C. 
Waldran, B. J, Childs, J. N. House, Nelson Bills, T. L. Smith, aud 
A. Newhouse. After viewing the body the inquest was adjourned 
without any testimony being taken until 9 o’clock this morning. The 
jury will meet at the coroner's office, 51 Beale street, upstairs, and 
decide on a verdict. If no witnesses are forthcoming, the jury will 
be able to arrive at a verdict just the same, as all members of it saw 
the lynching. Thou some one raised the cry of, “Burn him!” It 
was quickly taken up and soon resounded from a hundred throats. 
Detective Richardson for a long time, single handed, stood the crowd 
oft. He talked and begged the men not to bring disgrace on the city 
by burning tLe body, arguing that all the vengeance possible bad 
been wrought. 

While this was going on a small crowd was busy starting a fire in 
middle of the street. The material was handy. Some bundles of 
staves were taken fiom the adjoining lumber yard for kindling. 
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Heavier wood was obtainod from the same source, and coal oil from 
a neighboring grocery. Then the cries of “Burn him! Burn him!” 
were redoubled. 

Half a dozen men seized the naked body. The crowd cheered. 
Ihey marched to the tire, aud giving the body a swing, it was landed 
in the middle of the fire. There was a cry for more wood, as the fire 
hud begun to die owing to the long delay. Willing hands procured 
the wood, and it was piled up on the Negro, almost, for a time, obscur¬ 
ing him from view. The head was in plain view, as also were the 
limbs, and one arm which stood out high above the body, the elbow- 
crooked, held in that position by a stick of wood. In a few moments 
the hands began to swell, then came great blisters overall the exposed 
parts of the body; then in places the flesh was burned away and the 
bones began to show through. It was a horrible sight, one which 
perhaps none there had ever witnessed before. It proved too much 
for a large part of the crowd and the majority of the mob left very 
shortly after the burning began. 

But a large number stayed, and were not a bit set back by the 
sight of a human body being burned to ashes. Two or three white 
women, accompanied by their escorts, pushed to the front to obtain 
an unobstructed view, and looked on with astonishing coolness and 
nonchalance. One man and woman brought a little girl, not over 12 
years old, apparently their daughter, to view a scene which was cal¬ 
culated to drive sleep from the child’s eyes for manv nights, if not to 
produce a permanent injury to her nervous syBtem. The comments of 
the crowd were varied. Some remarked on the efficacy of this style 
of cure for rapists, others rejoiced that men's wives and daughters 
were now safe from this wretch. Some laughed as the flesh cracked 
and blistered, and while a large number pronounced tho burning of a 
dead body as an useless episode, not in all that throng was a word of 
sympathy heard for the wretch himself. 

The rope that was used to hang the Negro, and also that which 
was used to lead him from the jai 1 , were eagerly sought by relic 
hunters. 1 hey almost fought for a chanco to cut off a piece of rope, 
aud in an incredably short time both ropes had disappeared and were 
scattered in the pockets of the crowd in sections of from an inch to 
six inches long. Others of the rolio hunters remained until the ashes 
cooled to obtain such ghastly relics as the teeth, nails and bits of char¬ 
red skin of the immolated victim of his own lust. After burning the 
body the mob tied a rope around the charred trunk and dragged it 
down Main street to the court house, where it was hanged to a center 
pole. The rope broke and the corpse dropped with a thud, but it was 
again hoisted, the charred legs barely touching the ground. The teeth 
were knocked out and the finger nails cut off as souvenirs. The crowd 
made so much noise that the polioe interfered. Undertaker Walsh 
was telephoned for, who took charge of the body and carried it to his 
establishment, where it will be prepared for burial in the potter’s 
field today. 

A prelude to this exhibition of 19th century barbarism 
was the following telegram received by the Chicago Inter - 
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Ocean , at 2 o’clock, Saturday afternoon—ten hours before 
the lynching: 

“Memphis, Tenn, July 22, To Inter-Ocean , Chicago. 

Lee Walker, colored man. accused of raping white 
women, in jail here, will be taken out and burned by whites 
to-night. Can you send Miss Ida Wells to write it up? 
Answer. R. M. Martin, with Public Ledger” 

The Public Ledger is one of the oldest evening daily 
papers in Memphis, and this telegram shows that the in¬ 
tentions of the mob were well known long before they were 
executed. The personnel of the mob is given by the Mem¬ 
phis Appeal-Avalanche . It says, “At first it seemed 
as if a crowd of roughs were the principals, but as it 
increased in size, men in all walks of life figured as leaders, 
although the majority were young men.” 

This was the punishment meted out to a Negro, 
charged, not with rape, but attempted assault, and without 
any proof as to his guilt, for the women were not given a 
chance to identify him. It was only a little less horrible 
than the burning alive of Henry Smith, at Paris, Texas, 
February 1st, 1893, or that of Edward Coy, in Texarkana, 
Texas, February 20, 1892. Both were charged with assault 
on white women, and both were tied to the stake and 
burned while yet alive, in the presence of ten thousand 
persons. In the case of Coy, the white woman in the case, 
applied the match, even while the victim protested his 
innocence. 

The cut which is here given is the exact reproduction 
of the photograph taken at the scene of the lynching at 
Clanton, Alabama, August, 1891. The cause for which the 
man was hanged is given in the words of the mob which 
were written on the back of the photograph, and they are also 
given- This photograph was sent to Judge A. W. Tourgee, 
of Mayville, N. Y. 

In some of these cases the mob affects to believe in the 
Negro’s guilt. The world is told that the white woman in 
the case identifies him. or the prisoner “ confesses.” But in 




Scene of Lynching at Clanton, Alabama, Aug. 1891 

























the lynching which took place in Barnwell County, South 
Carolina, April 24, 1893, the mob’s victim, John Peterson 
escaped and placed himself under Governor Tillman’s pro¬ 
tection; not only did he declare his innocence, but offered 
to prove an alibi, by white witnesses. Before his witnesses 
could be brought, the mob arrived at the Governor’s man¬ 
sion and demanded the prisoner. He was given up, and 
although the white woman in the case said he was not the 
man, he was hanged 24 hours after, and over a thousand 
bullets fired into his body, on the declaration that “ a crime 
had been committed and some one had to hang for it.” 

The lynching of C. J. Miller, at Bardwell, Kentucky, 
July 7, 1893, was on the same principle. Two white girls 
were found murdered near their home on the morning of 
July 5th; their bodies were horribly mutilated. Although 
their father had been instrumental in the prosecution and 
conviction of one of his white neighbors for murder, that 
was not considered as a motive. A hue and cry was rais¬ 
ed that some Negro had committed rape and murder, and 
a search was immediately begun for a Negro. A blood¬ 
hound was put on the trail which he followed to the river 
and into the boat of a fisherman named Gordon. This fish¬ 
erman said he had rowed a whiteman, ora very fair mulatto 
across the river at six o’clock the evening before. The 
bloodhound was carried across the river, took up the trail 
on the Missouri side, and ran about two hundred yards to 
the cottage of a white farmer, and there lay down refusing 
to go further. 

Meanwhile a strange Negro had been arrested in Sikes- 
town, Missouri, and the authorities telegraphed that fact to 
Bardwell, Kentucky. The sheriff, without requisition, es. 
corted the prisoner to the KenU^y side and turned him 
over to the authorities who acT /^nied the mob. The 
prisoner was a man with dark brow'cj^in; he said his name 
was Miller and that he had never been in Kentucky. The 
fisherman who had said the man he rowed over was white, 
when told by the sheriff that he would be held responsible 
as knowing the guilty man, if he failed to identify the pris¬ 
oner, said Miller was the man. The mob wished to burn 
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him then, about ten o’clock in the morning, but Mr. Ray, 
the father of the girls, with great difficulty urged them to 
wait till three o’clock that afternoon. Confident of his in* 
nocence, Miller remained cool, while hundreds of drunken, 
heavily armed men raged about him. He said: “My 
name is C. J. Miller, I am from Springfield, Ill., my wife 
lives at 716 North Second Street. I am here among you 
to-day looked upon as one of the most brutal men before 
the people. I stand here surrounded by men who are ex¬ 
cited; men who are not willing to let the law take its 
course, and as far as the law is concerned, I have committed 
no crime, and certainly no crime gross enough to deprive me 
of my life or liberty to walk upon the green earth. I had 
some rings which I bought in Bismarck of a Jew peddler. 
I paid him $4.50 for them. I left Springfield on the first 
day of July and came to Alton. From Alton I went to 
East St. Louis, from there to Jefferson Barracks, thence to 
Desoto, thence to Bismarck; and to Piedmont, thence to 
Poplar Bluff, thence to Hoxie, to Jonesboro, and then on a 
local freight to Malden, from there to Sikeston. On the 
5th day of July, the day I was supposed to have commit¬ 
ted the offense, I was at Bismarck.’* 

Failing in any way to connect Miller with the crime, the 
mob decided to give him the benefit of the doubt and haiig, 
instead of burn him, as was first intended. At 3 o’clock, 
the hour set for the execution, the mob rushed into the jail, 
tore off Miller s clothing and tied his shirt around his loins. 
Some one said the rope was “ a white man’s death,” and a 
log-chain nearly a hundred feet in length, weighing nearly 
a hundred pounds was placed about his neck. He was led 
through the street in condition and hanged to a tele¬ 
graph pole. After a pWtograph of him was taken as he 
hung, his fingers and toes cut off, and his body otherwise 
horribly mutilated, it was burned to ashes. This was done 
within twelve hours after Miller was taken prisoner. Since 
his death, his assertions regarding his movements have 
been proven true. But the mob refused the necessary time 
for investigation. 


No more appropriate close for this chapter can be 
given than an editorial quotation from that most consistent 
and outspoken journal the Inter-Ocean . Commenting on 
the many barbarous lynchings of these two months (June 
and July) in its issue of August 5th, 1893, it says: 

“So long as it is known that there is one charge against 
a man which calls for no investigation before taking his life 
there will be mean men seeking revenge ready to make that 
charge. Such a condition would soon destroy all law. It 
would not be tolerated for a day by white men. But the 
Negroes have been so patient under all their trials that men 
who no longer feel that they can safely shoot a Negro for 
attempting to exercise his right as a citizen at the polls are 
ready to trump up any other charge that will give them the 
excuse for their crime. It is a singular coincidence that as 
public sentiment has been hurled against political murders 
there has been a corresponding increase in lynchings on the 
charge of attacking white women. The lynchings are con¬ 
ducted in much the same way that they were by the Ku- 
Klux Klans when Negroes were mobbed for attempting to 
vote. The one great difference is in the cause which the 
mob assigns for its action. 

The real need is for a public sentiment in favor of en¬ 
forcing the law and giving every man, white and black, a 
fair hearing before the lawful tribunals. If the plan suggest¬ 
ed by the Charleston News and Courier will do this let it 
be done at once. No one wants to shield a fiend guilty of 
these brutal attacks upon unprotected women. But the 
Negro has as good a right to a fair trial as the white man, 
and the South will not be free from these horrible crimes of 
mob law so long as the better class of citizens try to find 
excuse for recognizing Judge Lynch.” 
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CHAPTER V. 

The Progress of the Afro-American Since 
Emancipation. 


BY I. GARLAND PENN. 


That the Afro-American has made some progress in 
education, in the professions, in the accumulation of wealth 
and literature, and how much, this chapter will show. To 
determine the progress of the race in education it is neces¬ 
sary to know the relative progress in the increase of popula¬ 
tion since Emancipaton, the number who could read and 
write, and the number who were in school. According to 
the census report there were in this country in 
1850, 3,638,808 Afro-Americans. 
i860, 4,441,830 “ 

1870, 4,88o„oo9 

1880, 6,580,793 “ 

1890, 7,470,040 “ 

The census of i860 shows an increase of 703,022 in 
ten years, that of 1870 shows an increase of 438,179 in 
ten years, that of 1880 shows an increase of 1,700,784 in 
ten years; that of 1890 shows an increase of 889,247 in ten 
years. From 1850 to 1890 the race increased 3,831,232 per¬ 
sons. 

It was nardly considered probable that any consider¬ 
able number of the freedmen would at once seize the oppor¬ 
tunity for immediate education as they did when the first 
ray of hope and light beamed upon them from the philan¬ 
thropic north. Yet the Afro-American, as upon a moment’s 
thought availed himself of the opportunities which were 
offered under the Frcedmens’ Bureau, the first organ¬ 



ized effort to educate the freedmen. With this effort came 
m close succession efforts of the church and those of a gen¬ 
eral character, so that we now have the following schools 

?[ l f he ‘w lning T>°/ Afro ' American youth: The American 
Baptist Home Mission Society; the American Missionary 
Association; the Presbyterian Board of Missions for Freed- 
men; the Freedmen s Aid and Southern Educational Socie- 
ty; the Colored Evangelistic Fund (Southern Presbyterian 
Negro Education and Evangelization Society 
(Christian Church); the Educational Society in the United 
Presbyterian Church; the Protestant Episcopal Commis- 
B 'Zl l f R IC - an Melodist Episcopal Church; the African 
Methodist Episcopal Zion Church; the Colored Methodist 
episcopal Church in America; the Colored Baptist Church 
In the non-denominational schools of the United States 
the number of schools for the Higher, Secondary Nor¬ 
mal, Graded and Common Schools’ training is 379 N um¬ 
ber of teachers 1775, of which 646 arc Afro-Americans, 
number of students in 1892, 52,443. 

r J hC , n T umb ? r ° f tea chers in the Public School system 
of the United States reported by the United States 
Census in 1890 were 23,866, and the number of 
pupils, seeking education under the free school system 
were 1,460,447. These figures reported in 1890 can 
safely oe relic^npon as an approximation for 1892, since 
year by year theAfro- American is becoming more awakened 
to a sense of duty in respect to the training of his off- 
s P r ! n £; the census figures for ’90 as a basis for ’ a-> 

and adding the 646 Afro-American teachers in denomina¬ 
tional and non denominational schools, we have a sum total 
approximation of 24,510 Afro-American teachers in the 
United States with 1,512,890 pupils. The showing as to 
teachers is a bright ray of hope for the Afro-American’s 
future when the tact is considered in all of its bearings that 
these 24,510, or in round numbers 25,000 (if the reader will 
allow 490 teachers graduated and obtaining employment 
during qo and ’92), have been prepared and put into the 
field during a quarter of a century, very little more than the 
school life allotted an individual. 



























Rev. C. C. Smith, D. D., Cor. Secretary of the “ Negro 
Education and Evangelization Society” of the Christian 
Church, carefully studies the problem and awakes tofind 
himself making this admission that “The Negroes desire 
for education considering his past environments is “The 
Eighth Wonder.” 

THE PROFESSIONS. 

The black man’s desire for professional training has 
been a subject for adverse criticism. It has been alleged 
that he is acquiring too much professional training for the 
support which conditions among the race offer him. 
The professions in which he is most largely represented, 
are the ministry and teaching. These claim our largest num¬ 
bers for many reasons, prominent among them is the patent 
fact that a people who would rise must have religious and sec¬ 
ular training. An admission that these professions for the 
first few years after the Civil War were besieged because of 
the ease by which employment could be obtained in them 
is perhaps just, but for the past ten years these charges 
are met with the declarations of Conferences, Conventions, 
Associations, Presbyteries, Synods, Superintendents School 
Hoards, etc., that none need apply except the well equipped. 
Of the 23,866 common school teachers in the Union, 
two-thirds are Normal and High School Graduates. The 
Theological institutions have graduated over 500 preachers 
and five times as many left school in their second and 
third years, who are now in the ministry doing yeoman ser¬ 
vice. 

These professions have been again most largely followed 
for the reason that the facilities were greater, help larger 
and such training more easily obtained. Since and prior to 
the organization of schools for training of Afro-American 
physicians 417 graduates in the practice of Medicine have 
come forth occupying to-day honorable station in the med¬ 
ical jurisprudence of our common country. There are not 
twenty-five Afro-American physicians who are failures 
either as to their knowledge of medicine or financial con¬ 
dition. Their practice takes the wide range of from $1,000 


As to pupils the showing .s more remarkaD.e rive 
years after the surrender, in 1870, only a tenth of the Afro- 
American children eligible to school opportunities were act u 
ally reported therein. In .890 we find hat within a frac¬ 
tion ONE-HALF of the eligibles are reported in school, big 
u". can bo given to authenticate this .tat.ment upon 

application, as they are only omitted for sake of sp 
which is precious. 

In 1870 there were according to census figures 
2 789679 persons of color above the age of ten years w 10 
could not read nor write. If we should make an approxima¬ 
tion of a million for persons of color under ten years (which 
we think every fair minded reader will accept as justJ 
should have 3,789,679 who could not read or write twenty 
years ago. With a population of 4,880,009 we should have 
one and a tenth million of people of African descent who 
could read and write in ’70. It is unfair to say that the in¬ 
crease from ’70 to ’93 should be less than four times that of 

•70 under great and constantly increasing educational facili¬ 
ties in all the departments of state and church education. 

If the reader accepts the statement that the great 
educational endeavors of twenty years in all depart¬ 
ments and all lines, justify an increase four times as 
large as that of 70 we shall have four and four-tenth mill- 
Afrn. Americans who can now read and write. I ne 
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IN LITERATURE. 

Our history shows that prior to 1861, there had been 
thirty-five works of Afro-American authorship published 
and sold. In the earlier days of 1792, America’s first poet 
Phillis Wheatley, a little black girl, who was brought 

After careful education by 
book of poems. The 
and refinement of 
to doubt their 


was 

to tnis country in a slave ship, 
her white friends, she published a 
purity of style, simplicity of expression, 
feeling shown in these poems, caused many 
authorship. This doubt was set at rest by her master 
John Wheatley of Boston, and the leading ministers of the 
city. They wrote a letter in which they declared Phillis to 
be the author of the poems published by her. Near the 
same time Benjamin Banneker, a Negro of Virginia, made 
his own measurements and calculations, and published an 
almanac. Since 1865 over 100 books have been publish¬ 
ed by Afro-American writers. They have been mainly 
histories of the race, autobiographies, poems, and works 
on science, fiction, religion and general literature. A 
Greek Grammar for beginners, by W. S. Scarborough, of 
Wilberforce Ohio, is in use in the schools of Ohio. 

IN JOURNALISM 

The first journal published in race interest was Free¬ 
dom’s Journal, issued in 1827, in New York City. At the 
present time there are 206 journals and four magazines pub¬ 
lished by the colored people of the country. At a recent 
meeting of the State Press Association of Virginia, the 
the statement was made that the Afro-American news¬ 
papers of that state owned property amounting to $25,000. 
At least two-thirds of these publications are made in their 
own offices and on their own presses. Several of our jour¬ 
nalists hold responsible positions on the leading dailies as 
editors of departments and reporters. Essays, short stories 
and poems by race writers have appeared in the North 
American Review, Arena, Harper’s, Forum, Atlantic 





















IN CHURCH. 
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the separation of Afro American membership from those of 
the whites, where no separate returns are given in the U. 
S. Census bulletins. The churches built by Afvo-Ameri- 
caris are very fine. The Afro-American who makes five 
dollars per week, usually contributes a fifth of that to 
his church. 

There are 26 bishops in the distinctively Afro-Ameri¬ 
can Methodist bodies. Thegeneral officers are men of ability. 
Their colleges, normal schools and academies are manned 
by Afro-American presidents, principals, professors and 
instructors. Their members contributed for eight years 
ending in 1892, over $600,000 for the cause of education, 
in churches where the Anglo-Saxon and Afro-American 
are still blending their interests. Four Afro-Americans are 
at the head of four of the Methodist Episcopal schools, Pro¬ 
fessors hold responsible chairs, and writers are being recogni¬ 
zed in the literary channels of the church. In the Presbyterian 
church a similiar condition prevails. At the General Assem¬ 
bly, which met during April in Washington, an Afro-Ameri¬ 
can President, Dr. D. J. Saunders, was heard in behalf of 
his school and its endowment, etc. He was there and 
then pledged $400,000 for the benefit of Biddle University, 
Charlotte, N. C. There are 57 Afro-American Presidents 
of Afro-American colleges, denominational and otherwise. 
For the scholastic year, 1891-2, of the $834,646.41 contrib¬ 
uted or expended in Afro-American education by various 
societies, denominations, etc., $316,446.92 was contributed 
by the Afro-American himself, being nearly one-half of the 
entire expenditure. Many of the largest edifices and finest 
church buildings are those owned by Afro-American con¬ 
gregations. “In three large cities of the South (saida 
Southern man in the writers presence) the finest churches 
are * Nigger’ churches,” One of the seven finest Sunday- 
schools in the 27,493 of the great Methodist Episcopal 
Church is an Afro-American School, the plan of which has 
been adopted by several leading Anglo-Saxon Sunday 
Schools. 
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HIS WEALTH AND BUSINESS INTERESTS. 

The wealth of the Afro-American has been fixed by 
statisticians at the following figures : 

North Carolina $11,010,652 
Nevada - 250,000 

Arkansas - - 8,100,315 

California - 4,006,209 

Colorado - - 3 . IO °» 47 2 

Dist. Columbia 5 . 3°°»633 

South Dakota 175.225 

Georgia 10,415,33° 

Illinois 8,300,511 

Indian Territory 600,000 

Kansas 3 , 9 °° 222 

Louisiana 18,100,528 

Mississippi 13,400,213 

Maryland 9 » 9°°»735 

Michigan 4,800,000 

New Jersey 3 , 3°°, l ^5 

New Hampshire 3°°> I2 5 
Virginia 4,900,000 

Ohio - 7 »^°°» 3 2 5 

Pennsylvania i 5 , 3 °°,^ 4 ^ 

Texas 18,010,545 

Vermont i,i°°, 37 l 

Washington 573 *°°° 


Alabama $9,200,125 
Oregon - 85,000 

Connecticut 500,155 
Delaware 1,200,179 
North Dakota 76,459 
Florida 7,900,040 

Utah - 75 *°°° 

Iowa - 2,500,372 

Chicago alone 2,500,000 
Indiana 4,004,113 

Kentucky 5,900,000 
Maine 175,211 

Missouri 6,600,340 
Minnesota 1,100,236 
Montana 120,000 

New York 17.400,756 
New Mexico 290,000 
Nebraska 2,500,000 
Massachusetts 9,004,122 
Rhode Island 3,400,000 
South Carolina 12,500,000 
Tennessee 10,400,211 
West Virginia 5,600,721 
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at twenty millions, two millions more than the above table 
gives. The Comptroller of South Carolina informs the 
writer that the figures above given for South Carolina are 
very much below the real estimate. With these corrections 
and one or two exceptions, the figures are in the main 
correct. With these corrections, we should have an esti¬ 
mated wealth of not less than $275,000,000 for the Afro- 
American population of the United States. This added to 
Church property would give $300,000,000. 

Until the recent failure of the Penny Savings Bank 
of Chattanooga, due to money loaned and inability to make 
collections, the Afro-American had five banking institu¬ 
tions. The remaining four are doing a splendid business 
There are not less than thirty-five Building, Loan and Co¬ 
operative Associations on a firm footing and doing legiti¬ 
mate business subject to the regular state and municipal 
investigation. Lack of space prevents the details of the 
operations, assets and liabilities of each of these efforts. 

This has been accumulated in spite of the failure of 
the Freedmans Savings Bank. This bank was established 
under the National Government in 1866, with branch 
offices in the different states. In this bank the colored 
people deposited in the five years succeeding the war, nearly 
fifty-seven million dollars. As the result of bad manage¬ 
ment it failed in 1871, and the savings from the Negro’s 
scanty wages were thus largely swept away. The confi¬ 
dence thus shaken in the outset has never been entirely 
restored. 

AS TRADESMEN AND GENERAL LABORERS. 

Until recent years the Afro-American has had a mon¬ 
opoly of the general and trade labor of the south. Recent 
times skilled labor has been the demand, and in many in¬ 
stances he has been driven out of the field, but in every 
southern city there are Afro-Americans who can do the 
best work in all trades. The writer knows of an 
instance not two weeks from date of this writing. 
A very large church is being remodeled and a hand¬ 
some pressed brick front is a part of the improve¬ 


ment. There could not be found in a city of 22,000 
inhabitants masons who could lay these brick satisfactorily. 
In response to a telegram four Afro-Americans were secur¬ 
ed, and at this writing, August 2nd, 1893, the front is 
nearing completion. A more beautiful piece of work of its 
kind has not been done in the city. One of these men is a 
graduate of one of our best industrial schools. 

The dearth in recent years of our mechanics is due to 
age , infirmities and death of those who were taught the 
trades in slavery; but the large and intelligent class of me¬ 
chanics, who are being sent out from our mechanical schools, 
men whose head, heart and hands are trained, is remedying 
the deficiency. Nearly 6,000 of our young people were 
enrolled in the Industrial departments of Afro-American 
schools last year, and it is a fortunate thing that nearly all 
of the large schools of the south now have their industrial 
departments. 

Rev. J.C. Hartzell, D. D., Secretary of the Freedman’s 
Aid and Southern Education Society was heard once to 
say “ A man said to me ‘ I will tell you one thing you can¬ 
not make a mechanic out of a Negro.’ I took a wheel out 
of my pocket and showed it to him. I said ‘ there came 
into our shop at Central Tennessee College a black young 
man with no white blood in his veins, who had never seen 
such a machine before as that required to make this wheel. 
The manager had a lot of these wheels to make. This 
wheel must be made very exact; there must not be the 
least variation in any of its parts. The manager asked the 
young man if he could make wheels, and he said he would 
try; he did try and cut twenty-six hundred of these cogs 
before he made a variation.’ I wonder if there is any other 
wheel of the kind ever made by a Negro. We are proud, 
first, that we have such places, and second, because such 
places are filled up with black boys.” This was done in 
the school of Mechanic Arts, at Central Tennessee College, 
Nashville, Tennessee. From the same school the writer 
saw a ten inch telescope exhibited at the General Confer- 
enceof the Methodist Episcopal church at Omaha, Neb.,. 
May, 1892. This telescope is now in the observatory at 

















, c ur school Mrs. A. J. Cooper, in “A Voice from 
the bouth,” the ablest book yet written by a Negro, on the 
Negro, says: “In the heart of what is known as the “Black 
Belt, of Alabama and within easy reach of the great cotton 
plantations of Georgia, Mississippi and Florida, a devoted 
young colored man ten years ago started a school with 
about thirty Negro children assembled in a comical looking 
shanty at Tuskegee. His devotion was contagious and 
his work grew; an abandoned farm of ioo acres was secur¬ 
ed and that gradually grew to 640 acres, largely woodland, 
on which a busy and prosperous school is located; and 
besides, a supply farm was added, of heavy rich land, 800 
acres, from which grain and sugar cane are the main pro¬ 
ducts. Since 1881 2,947 students have been taught here, of 
whom 102 have graduated, while 200 more have received 
training to fit them to do good work as teachers, intelligent 
farmers and mechanics. The latest enrollment shows girls 
247; boys, 264. Of the 102 graduates, 70 per cent, are 
teachers, ministers and farmers. They usually combine 
teaching and farming. . Three are printers (learned the 
trades at school), one is a tinner, one a blacksmith, one a. 
wheelwright, three are merchants, three are carpenters 
others are in the professions or filling miscellaneous 


PHELPS’ HALL—USED AS A BIBLE TRAINING DEPARTMENT. 


Laurence University, Appleton, Wisconsin, having been 
built for that purpose. Three of the Professors’ homes at 
Clark University, Atlanta, Ga., were built by the industrial 
students. 

The largest agricultural and industrial features are 
connected with the following schools: Hampton Normal 
and Agricultural Institute, Tuskegee Normal and Industrial 
Institute, Bishop College, Central Tennessee, Claflin Uni¬ 
versity, Clark University, Shaw University, Spellman 
Female Institute, Straight University, Talladega 
College, Tougaloo University, State Normal and In¬ 
dustrial School (Alabama) and others. These with 
others are yearly sending forth skilled labor which 
demands a consideration and can easily compete 
in all lines of industry, where prejudice does not 
debar them. Tuskegee Institute, situated in the 
heart of the “black belt” in Alabama was founded by 
Booker T. Washington, an Afro-American. From a small 
one-room beginning twelve years aero. he ha.-, a srhnn 1 



























Life-Preserving Stool—Henry H. Nash, Baltimore Md„ 
Oct. 5, 1875. 168,519. 

Biscuit Cutter—Alex. P. Ashbourne, Oakland, Cal., 
Nov. 30, 1875. 170,460, 

Furniture Castor—David A. Fisher, Jr., Washington, 
D. C., March 14, 1876. 174,794. 

Range—T. A. Carrington, Baltimore, Md., July 25* 
*876. 180,323. 

Treating Cocoanut—Alex. P. Ashbourne, Oakland, Cal. 
Aug. 21,1877. 184,287. 

Rotary Engines—B. H. Taylor, Rosedale, Miss. April 
23,1878. 202,888. 

Fire Escape Ladder—J. R. Winters, Chambersburg, 
Pa., May 7, 1878. 203,517. 

Printing Press—W. A. Lavelette, Washington, D. C., 
Sept. 17, 1878. 208,184. 

Li&rary Table—W. R.Davis, Jr., New YorkCity, Sept. 
24, 1873. 208,378. 

Fire Escape Ladder—Jos. R. Winters, Chambersburg. 
Pa., April 8, 1879. 214,224. 

Ladder Scaffold Support—Wrn. Bailis, Princeton, N. 
J., Aug. 5, 1879. 218,154. 

Refining Cocoanut Oil—A. P. Ashbourne, Boston 
Mass., July 17, 1880. 230,518. 

File Holder—Traverse B. Pinn, Alexandria, Va., Aug 
17, 1880. 231,355. 

Eye Protector—Powell Johnson, Barton, Ala., Nov 
2, 1880. 234,039. 

Life Saving Apparatus—J. Wormley, Washington 
D. C., May 24, 1881. 242,091. 

Corn Planter Check Row R. W. Alexander, Gales¬ 
burg, Ill., April 18, [882. 256,610. 
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Lasting Machine for Shoes—J. E. Matzeliger, Lynn 
Mass.,(Cuban), March 20,1883. 274,207. 

Ventilator for Railroad Cars—H. H. Reynolds, De¬ 
troit, Mich., April 3, 1883. 275,271. 

Shutter and Fastening therefor—Jonas Cooper, Wash¬ 
ington, D. C., May 1, 1883. 276,563. 

Combined Truss and Bandage—Leonard D. Bailey. 
Washington, D. C., Sept. 25, 1883. 285,545. 

Hand Corn-Shelling Device—Lockrum Blue, Wash¬ 
ington, D. C., May 20, 1884. 298,937. 

Steam Boiler Furnace—Granville T. Woods, Cincin¬ 
nati, Ohio, June 3, 1884. 399,894. 

Telephone Transmitter—Granville T. Woods, Cincin¬ 
nati, Ohio, Dec. 2, 1884. 308,817. 

Apparatus for Transmission of Messages by Electri¬ 
city—Granville T. Woods, Cincinnati, Ohio, April .7,1885; 
assigned to the American Bell Telephone Co., Boston, 
Mass. 315,368. 

Horse Shoe—J. Ricks, Washington, D. C., March 30, 

1886. 338,781. 

Receptacle for Storing and Preserving Papers—Heniy 
Brown, Washington, D. C., Nov. 2, 1886. 352,036. 

Gate Latch—Samuel Pugsley, New Rochelle, N. Y. 
Feb. 15, 1887. 35 7,787. 

Motor—Joseph Gregory, Bogensville, S. C., April 26, 

1887. 361,937. 

Game Table—Wm. R. Davis, New York city, N. Y., 
May 10, 1887. 362,611. 

Gong and Signal Chairs for Hotels—Miss Mariam E. 
Benjamin, Washington, D. C. July 17, 1888. 396,289. 

Spring Horse Shoe—Moses Payne, Bellevue, Ky., Dec- 
n, 1888. 394 o 98 . 



Instantaneous Detachment for Harr 
idge, Washington, D. C., Nov. 13, 1888. 

Folding Chair-Sadgwar & Purdy, \ 

June 11, 1889. 405,117. y ’ 

H D t Vi f, { °,l Prever >ting Back Flow o 
—Hugh M. Browne, Washington, D. C. 

426 , 429 . 

Electric Switch for Railroads 
Boston, Mass., July 17, 1890. 430, 

Blind Stop—Abram Puo-slev 
29, 1890. 433,306. " 

Shutter Worker—Abram P U " 

Aug. 5, 1890. & 

Water Evaporators for Hot Ail 
Hilyer, Washington, D. C., Aug. 26 

Safety Gate for Bridges—H. 

Mich., Oct. 7, 1890. 437,937. 

, , , I ?n ill /r r Borin g and Reaming- 
field, Ill., May 5,1891. 451,789. 

29, i^ 2 r Coupl "'g—James Dixon, Cincinnati, Ohio., March, 
III, March 7 K W*, 

D,c.“- S '|,"l77 A ' *• Sprin^ld. 01,io, 

B ' BUkbam ' Spri " gSdd ' cwo. 

OhioX^l'S/i: SSf 1 ' B ' *4** 

23, i888. h C 3 a 9 Tjj 7 A - B- Rlackbur n, Springfield, Ohio, Oct 


J. R. Watts, Spring- 
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PROVIDENT HOSPITAL AND TRAINING SCHOOL. 

Also fifteen (15) patents as follows to Elijah McCoy* 
of Detroit, Mich., for his inventions in Steam Engine and 
Railway Lubricating Cups: Nos. 129,843; I 39 » 4 ° 7 ‘* I 73 »" 
032; 179,585; 255,443; 261,166; 270,238; 320,379; 357 *- 
491; 283,745; 383,746; 418,130; 465,875; 470,263; and 

472,066. 

Propeller for Vessels—Geo. Toliver, Philadelphia, Pa. 
April 28. 1891. 451,086. 

L. W Benjamin, Boston, Mass. - 497 * 747 * 

IN THE REALM OF ART. 

W ith most meagre incentive, our race has many ama¬ 
teur artists who possess great native talent, and several 



wno have won recognition for their ability as professionals 
in' t?e r "r Ster, | 0 p I r0Vid ence, Rhode Island, had a picture 
w a et C i j nm Ex P° sltlon ' of Philadelphia, in 1876. which 
was awarded one of the medals of the first class This 

P'cture Under the Oaks "was purchased for fifteen Sn- 

of Hartford r 7 a WC f althy B °® ton gentleman. C. E. Porter 
ot Hartford, Connecticut exhibits in the National Academy 
of Design of New York, in which city he has a stuff 
fh ' * Tanner of Philadelphia, studied in his native city at 
the Academy of Fine Arts and has exhibited in the art 

Sonand P*"- Y °u C { lica - 0 ’ Louisville, Cincinnati, Wash- 
n„ton and Pans. He has spent the past two years abroad 
prosecuting his studies under Benjamin Constant and jean 
Paul Laurens m the Institute of France. On his return?" 

beion^ U ? tr ri th a ygaVe him a lette r of recommendation. He 
belongs to the American Art Association in Paris and won 

of At?' in °8 r o a 2 Sket H Ch ° f T he P du g e -' Trom the J ulian School 

O Brittanv M n T n hCr !°\ a sketch °f “Peasant Life 

y.' ^ 1 ■ runner thinks the picturesque in our 

and n w?n e exhibft n tr eSt b ! inter P reted b y one of ourselves 
nf Nml if ia"? winter a picture representing one phase 
of Negro life. He has called it “The First Lesson." Asa 

don^ M r re f arded by art CntiC - aS the best thin g he has 
* • anner is not yet thirty-five years of age. 

We have a number of excellent crayon portrait painters 

J t ° ha w e m 1 de '“ le efr ° rt to ac( i uaint the world with their 
b itts We also have a representative in 

the art of SCULPTURE 

SH ®rF = ' 

£ r&jgsnsi SSL 

her some clay and the model ot a human foot, which she 
copied. From this beginning, Miss Lewis has now a studio 
of her own in Rome.. Here she has executed work which 
has brought her the patronage of noted men and women. 
Her best works are busts of Charles Sumner and Abraham 
k' nC ,'?m , J “ lria ' Vath f S , Wooing," “ Forever Free,” Hagar in 














































pathenc, tender, passionate, melancholy, solemn, religious 
bold merry, gay or what you will. It is music that" sets 
hJIiV" 7 mood ° r ar) y purpose. There is nothing in 
wirl, !i° 6 ran T e ° f “'"position that cannot be supplied 
mH 1 ! >em , eS i r ° m th ' S S0UrCe - The American musician 

undustands these tunes, and they move sentiment in him. 

iiiey appeal to Ins imagination because of their asso- 
nations. 

“When I was in England one of the ablest musical 
cr tics m London complained to me that there was no dis- 
nctivdy English school of music, nothing that appealed 

H ? { t0 the British mind and heart - 1 replied to 
™ f^at the composers of England had turned their backs 
upon the fine melodies of Ireland and Scotland instead of 
making them the essence of an English school. It is a 
great, pity that English musicians have not profited out of 
this rich store Somehow the old Irish and Scotch ballads 
have not seized upon or appealed to them. I hope it will 
not be so in tins country, and I intend to do all in mv 
you har e “ attention to these treasures of melody which 

M„ c ;^T ng a my pupi l s in the Nat 'on a l Conservatory of 
Music I have discovered strong talents. There is one young 
man upon whom 1 am building strong expectations Hit 
compositions are based upon Negro melodies, and I have 
encouraged Inm m this direction. The other members in 

S i! P „°fT f St ? n t0 think that is not in good 
a. te to get ideas from the old plantation songs, but they 

fact'tW g tlf nd 1 i' aVe tried t0 im P ress upon their minds the 
iact that the greatest corrmosers have nnf- u 


all sounds,and plays the most difficult classical music alter 
hearing it once rendered. He has composed the “ Battle of 
Manasses/’in which the firing of cannon, marching of troops 
and playing of the bands are perfectly reproduced. Madame 
Selika, “The Black Patti," (Madame Jones) and Mrs. Nellie 
Brown Mitchell are the best of numbers of splendid vocal¬ 
ists who are training every year in the art the race loves 
best. Gussie L. Davis is one of the most popular song 
writers of the day. 
the music 
world 


E.v. zL/. The Fisk Jubilee Singers have made 
of the American Negro known throughout the 
So eminent an authority as Dr. Antonin Dvorak, 
the great Bohemian composer, voluntarily says: “I am 
now satisfied that the future music of this country must be 
founded upon what are called the Negro melodies. This 
must be the real foundation of any serious and original 
school of composers to be developed in the United States. 
When I first came here last year I was impressed with this 
idea and it has developed into a settled conviction. These 
beautiful and varied themes are the product of the soil. 
They are American. I would like to trace out the individ¬ 
ual authorship of the Negro melodies, for it would throw a 
great deal of light upon the question I am deeply interested 
in at present. 

“These are the folk songs of America and your com¬ 
posers must turn to them. All of the great musicians have 
borrowed from the songs of the common people. Beetho¬ 
ven’s most charming scherzo is based upon what might now 
be considered a skillfully handled Negro melody. I have 
myself gone to the simple, half forgotton tunes of the Bohe¬ 
mian peasants for hints in my most serious work. Only in 
this way can a musician express the true sentiment of his 
people. He gets into touch with the common humanity 
of his country. 

“In the Negro melodies of America I discover all that 
is needed for a great and noble school of music. They are 
























Hanging of C. j. Miller, at Bardwell, Kentucky, 
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CHAPTER VI. 

THE REASON WHY. 

BY F. L. BARNETT. 


the nlan dmv o A rrom me inception of 

fj^assfAssii 

k* highest possible degree of success Tho 
«ceed VV al| C 0 C ther d 'Th *° pIa ". a WOrk which should not only 

excellence and completion of every detail H 

No such enthusiasm ever inspired the American nm 

SStSSSiSS 

ihe N«io"' J ctart'/toSl" 

war am “thrf'itf Hdrf wfas'SlTare oT' < ' 

short bu, eventful exiMenc, foui mfflS rffaSSS no“ 
the Nations wards. In its accounting* to the world*™ 
felt more keenly than the colored man, that America ’could 
not om.t from the record the status of the former ski 
He hoped that the American people with their never failing 
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protestation of justice and fair play, would gladly respond 
to this call, and side by side with the magnificence of its in¬ 
dustry, intelligence and wealth give evidence of its broad 
charity and splendid humane impulses. He recognized 
that during the twenty-five years past the United States in 
the field of politics and economics has had a work peculiar 
to itself. He knew that achievements of his country 
would interest the world, since no event of the century oc¬ 
curred in the life of any nation, of greater importance than 
the freedom and enfranchisement of the American slaves. He 
was anxious to respond to this interest by showing to the 
world, not only what America has done for the Negro, but 
what the Negro has done for himself. 

It had been asserted that slavery was a divine institu - 
tion, that the Negro, in the economy of nature, was predes¬ 
tinated to be a slave, and that he was so indolent and ig¬ 
norant that his highest good could be attained only under 
the influence of a white master. The Negro wanted to 
show by his years of freedom, that his industry did not 
need the incentive of a master’s whip, and that his intelli¬ 
gence was capable of successful self direction. It had been 
said that he was improvident and devoid of ambition, and 
that he would gradually lapse into barbarism. He wanted 
to show that in a quarter of a century, he had accumulated 
property to the value of two hundred million dollar* that 
his ambition had led him into every field of industry and 
that capable men of his race had served his Nation well in 
the legislatures of a dozen states in both Houses of the 
Nations Congress and as National Representatives abroad 

It had been said that the Negro was fit only for a 
“hewer of wood and a drawer of water” and that he could 
not be educated. In answer to this, the Negro wanted to 
show, that in a quarter of a century after emancipation, 
nearly one half of the race had learned to read and that in 
schools of higher education colored scholars had repeatedlv 
won highest honors in contest with scholars of the domi- 
nant race. In a word, the Negro wanted to avail himself 
of the opportunity to prove to his friends that their years 
of unselfish work for him, as a slave, had been appreciated 



lie was doomed to be disappointed. In the 
of the Exposition work, the colored peo- 
/ were persona non 
any paiticipation in the directive energy of 
was concerned. In order to Nationalize 
States Congress by legisla- 
" ™ appointment of a^Na- 
vvhich Hoard should be con- 
f two Commissioners from 
territory and ten Commissioners at 
- ------ °ne alternate should be 

every commissioner. These appointments were 
y United States (Benjamin 
I the appointment ofa Board of Na¬ 
il umbering two hundred and eight 
represent the sixty millions of our population 

and 1 one 0 l 0 l 1 i e i < lf Pe 0 M I r ° f our country number over seven 
and one half millions. In two of the states 

, • the s ° ut . h the colored population exceeds the 
white population and so far as the productive enemy of the 
S atCS ,' S seemed, almost the entire oftout of 


pie were given to understand that they 

grata, so far as p—--*• - ■ 

the Exposition w:: - u ^* u , 
the Exposition the United 
tion in its behalf, provided for the 
tional Board of Commissioners, v. 
stituted by the appointment of 
each state, one from each t 
large. It was further providedVha't 
named for c—— - - 

made by the President of the Ur 
Harrison )who thus had 
tional Commissioners 
members to 


























To the Board of Lady Managers , 

World's Columbian Exposition , 

Chicago, Illinois. 

to hw™ V y° men ’ s . Col umbian Auxiliary Association desires 
l h br ' n ,g lts work properly before your honorable body 
' th a fe "! suggestions which we hope may be of assistance 
■UZT ' 08 thC CaUSC ° f vvoman ’ s work a mong our colored 

granted^v^thp 6 is working under a charter 

g anted by the State of Illinois, and has perfected nlans 
upon which it is working with the most gratifying success 
ur membership in Chicago numbers nearly one hundred 
active, earnest workers, who have at heart the success of 

stni ? enS de P artment . and a creditable display of the 
skill and energy of the colored people. Y 

endo^ deS f °f f cit ^ T organization, the work has had the 

and its w Cn i! ° f h W ° Natl °nal Orders of a benevolent nature 
and its work is being especially urged in that direction. 

Much more will be done when \ 
work meets the * ' 

Board of Lady Managers. J| 
accorded an audience with this body 
of this body, whr - !n -• 
believe it merits. 

of «,?w pr . os , ecut r ion of our work, we have consulted some 
ft f m, " d j ° f ° Ur race - We d° not in any way sug 
4 3 -separate department in the coming exposition for 
° rCd peope ; bl| t we do believe there is a field of labor 

Z 0n J the vP lorcd . people > in which members of the race 
can serve with special effectiveness and success. 

j r - IC * eaS and p * ans in this connection are carefullv 
outlined in a published prospectus for use of societies co- 

sidSS. US ‘ We enCl0Se a COp y for y° ur con. 

whie " we 


Finding themselves with no representation on the Na¬ 
tional Board, a number of applications were made to the 
direct management of the Exposition through the Direc¬ 
tor General, Hon. George R. Davis, for the appointment of 
some capable colored person, in some representative capa¬ 
city to the end that the intelligent and enthusiastic co-op¬ 
eration of the colored people might be secured. The Direc¬ 
tor General declined to make any such appointment. 

Prominent colored men suggested the establishment of 
a Department of Colored Exhibits in the Exposition. It 
was urged by them that nothing would so well evidence the 
progress of the colored people as an exhibit made entirely 
of the products of skill and industry of the race since eman¬ 
cipation. This suggestion was considered by the National 
Directors and it was decided that no separate exhibit for 
the colored people be permitted. 

Recognizing that there was not much hope for success¬ 
ful work under authority of the Board of Directors, there 
was still a hope that in the work undertaken by the women 
there would be sympathy and a helpful influence for colored 
women. Unprecedented importance had been given to 
woman’s work by the Congress of the United States, which 
in its World’s Fair legislation provided for a Board of Lady 
Managers and set aside for their exclusive use sufficient 
money to make a most creditable exhibit of women’s work. 
It was hoped that this Board would take especial interest 
in helping all aspiring womankind to show their best pos¬ 
sible evidence of thrift and intelligent labor. It was 
therefore decided by colored women in various parts of the 
country to secure, if possible, means for making an exhibit 
that would partly compensate for the failure made in the 
attempt with the National Board of Directors. An idea 
of the plan of work suggested by these colored organi¬ 
zations can be had from one petition, addressed to the 
Lady Managers, from Chicago. It is as follows: 


approval and has the endorsement of the 
’>• To that end we desire to be 
. ’ V> or some representative 

o will give our work the consideration we 
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Prior to this movement, another society, by name the 
Woman’s Columbian Association had filed a simijar peti¬ 
tion, through Mrs. Lettie Trent, its president, i he two 
associations suggested work on nearly the same general 
plan, and contemplated work through various channels, 
such as secret societies, private schools and church organi¬ 
zations, which particularly reach the colored people. Nat¬ 
urally the two organizations had different leaders whom they 
endorsed and supported for the work, with more or less 
earnestness, fidelity and sometimes acerbity of temper, each 
of course, desiring its plans to succeed through the success 
of its representative. But both failed as the Board of Lady 
Managers eagerly availed itself of the opportunity to 
say that the colored people were divided into factions and 
it would be impolitic to recognize either faction. 

The promptness which marked their assumption of 
this position, is fairly indicative of the hypocrisy and duplic¬ 
ity which the colored people met in every effort made. In 
refusing to give the colored people any representation what¬ 
ever, upon the ground that they were not united, the Board 
made an excuse which was wholly unworthy of itself. The 
failure of the few colored peopleof Chicago to agree, could not 
by any kind of logic, justify the Board in ignoring the seven 
and* one half millions outside of the city. A number of col¬ 
ored women in other sections of the country were highly 
endorsed and commended to the Board as capable, earnest 
and efficient representatives of the race. Because the few 
people here in Chicago did not agree upon the same person 
for their support the Board of Lady Managers ignored the 
plea of the entire race. 

If in a reflective mood, the Lady Managers had read 
the minutes of their own organization, punctured as they 
are with points of order, cries of“ shame,’’“shame,’’enlivened 
frequently with hysterics and bathed at times in tears, their 
sisterly love and sweetness of temper, marking a rose 
wreathed way through the law courts into Congress itself, 
possibly they would have been better able to realize that 
all people are liable to differ, and that colored people are 
not alone in their failure to agree upon the same person, to 
do a designated work. 





Hmn Bl T| tlley j" e ^ r tll0uf:llt of such a possibility at that 
time They dismissed the entire matter by referring the 

Petlt -° te co . Ior f d People to the vario Jstate Boards. 
With but a single exception the State Boards refused 

coloid n " 7 f °t, c . a ' culated to enlist the interest of the 
ferredto P a nn e '- f a* S - tate . < ? f NeW York > the exception re- 
Miss d Imo^en P e H d a , ca P abIe and worthy colored woman, 
Miss Imogene Howard, as a member of the Board of Lady 

ea3v S in h i T pen '° d ° f llCr Scrvicc she worked 
success!^ b h f ° f Her raCC ’ but met on, y with indifferent 

cT H f re ' e g at 1 io ” of the interests of the colored people to 

Man W °| ardS P lain 'y P rove d that the Board P of Lady 
Mana ers did not desire to have anything to do with the 
colored people. Still something was needed to be done 

and womf " dS ° f Cap3ble and con scientious colored men 
and women were waiting patiently for some suggestion of 

the work they might attempt to do. No suggestions came 
however, and renewed efforts were exerted 

™ ss . H ^ ,be Q- Brown, a teacher of Wilberforce College 
Ohio concluded to secure, if possible, from the several Lady 
Managers an expression of their views upon the subject of 

fn the n formVr tereSt f d co -° peration of the colored people 
the formative work of the Fair. In pursuance of her 

ottheE^Tar^ ° f ‘" 5 “^ t0 eac h member 
siderat on nf n L , dy Mana S ers asking the personal con¬ 
sideration of her plan of appointing some colored person 

who would make this work a special care. The Iette of 
Miss Brown reads as follows: 

Chicago, Illinois, April 8, 1892. 


Lady Manager of the Columbian 
Dear Madam: 

It seems to be a settled conviction 
people, that no adequate opportunitv is 


Exposition for- 
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thr^ 0ne ha ^° f the Lady Managers and in not more thar 
tnan Case ^ s was an ,y endorsement given to her suggestion 
f i PP oint some colored person to give especial attention tc 
the work of securing exhibits from the colored people. In 
nnw ° f t] ? e answ f s received, the writers said that the ap. 
pointment of a colored person could not be made without in- 
q V the work already assigned to the respective 

shlnn M Se - Cra mem ^ ers excused the action of the Expo- 
nl™ Manager t m refusm 2 representation to the colored 
thafrho?^ J 16 P ro , m0t , erS of the Ex Pesition, by stating 
, CQ J 0I | ecI P eo pie themselves were divided upon the 

fn^n C f r ° ft f eeXhlbit whichshould be made; somedeclar- 
ng in favor of a separate colored exhibit, and others oppos- 

and flU f r ?f t ernphasis was placed upon this statement 
citizenTlnH h rT f?? ous ar S a ment that colored people are 
tion d that was against the policy of the Exposi- 

tion to draw any distinction between different classes 

l A r nCan Citizens - These arguments upon the first 
that U thev PPearrea ^° nab | ,e,but as,ight consideration shows 

sub,erfu »' to "« 

The majority of the Lady Managers ignored the let- 
thet°i lnqUlry ^entirdy,while some were frank enough to speak 
hew pronoun^ opposition to any plan which would bring 

eTheonn V W 'K 1 * C °'°" d representative and to empha- 
in case such a^ L°nn by ! declaration t! , lat they would resign 















slight by refusing to give any representation whatever to 
colored people, gave good ground for the belief that colored 
people were not wanted in any responsible connection with 

k k-r Xp J °r lt, °? Work ' But the demands for a separate ex¬ 
hibit and for the appointment of colored persons to assist 
m promoting the work of the exposition were all fruitless 
1 hey were met always with the statement that the exposi¬ 
tion authorities had considered it best to act entirely witli- 
r , eferen “ toa "y “lor line, that all citizens of all classes 
stood on the same plane, that no distinctions should be 
drawn between any classes and special work extended to 

ni u P ? Sltl0n whlch has every indication of justice 
would still be inequitable even if fairly maintained. J 

eouitlhET haVC be ?" t tr ' Ctl , y juSt but k was certainly not 
quitable to compel the colored people who have been 

w?rh n rh Pated h* 1 thl u ty years to stand on the same plane 
Jr,,| H th , e ' r , master s w ho for two and one half centuries had 
enslaved them. Had the colored people of America enjoyed 

aske 3 d?n P ?he F n ' tleS , W 1 th r White P e0 P le the y would have 
asked in the Exposition no favor of any kind. But when it 

JfrZf^f- embered r tl i lat ° nly a few years a S° laws the stat- 
utes of many of the states made it a misdemeanor to teach a 
colored person to read, it must be conceded that in no compe¬ 
tition with the white man is it possible for the former slave 
to stand upon the same plane, 

But the position taken was not only inequitable but was 
a false and shallow pretense. If no c lisf-inrHYmc 
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Commissioners, it was a comparatively give that 

President to manipulate matters so that he could ^ 

far away land a representative on co lored people, 

was entirely different 1 ' 0 "'ev^ w ' th J e C ° hat th P ey had 
When the fact was laid before the President u ^ ^ 

been ignored and were entirely unrepresented, h^ ^ there _ 
hands tied and the best he was eve & co lored man, 

after to remedy the matter, was to pp . from the 
Mr. Hale G. Parker, as an alternate commission 
State of Missouri. , T adv 

In the appointments made on the Boar y 

Managers the discrimination was equally apparcnt 
single colored woman being named on the Boa p , L 
and only one named on the entire list of members of the 
State Boards of management. 

Takinc these precedents for aid and comfort, the man¬ 
agement of the Exposition found it easy to refuse to em¬ 
ploy colored m en or women in places of honor or emolu- 
ment Hundreds of clerks were necessary to carry on the 
work of preparation for the Exposition but all apphcations 
by colored men or women Cot clerical posit 
received and tenderly pigeon-holed. Of * h ® “‘‘S c j v 
force of the Exposition, only one colored man, Mr. J. t. 
Johnson ever received a clerical appointment A clerical 
position was filled tor a few months by Mrs. A. M. Curtis 
and soon after her resignation a similar place was filled 
by Mrs. Fannie B. Williams who was appointed 
only two months before the Exposition opened. These 
three clerical places constitute the best representation ac¬ 
corded the colored people during the entire Exposition 
period. This, in spite of the fact, that the propriety and 
ustice of their employment was freely recognized and ad¬ 
mitted. By vote of the Board of Reference and Control, 
the Director General was requested to report on the exped¬ 
iency of giving colored people a place in the great work. 
The minutes of the above Board show, that after a clear 
and forceful presentation of the claims ol the colored peo¬ 
ple by Mrs. F. B. Williams the following resolution was 
adopted: 
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“ Resolved : That the Director General be requested 
to lay before the Local Directory the expediency of having 
the department of Publicity and Promotion employ a col* 
ored man and a colored woman to promote the interests of 
the World’s Columbian Exposition throughout the United 
States.” c 

Whether the Board really meant anything by the reso¬ 
lution or not it is difficult to say, but certain it is that noth¬ 
ing was done. The expediency of the appointments was 
not questioned, but claim was made that there was not 
money to pay for the service. In fact’ajstanding reply to 
suggestions for the employment of colored persons was the 
assertion that the Exposition had no fund which it* could 
use for that purpose. It had no funds to meet the expens¬ 
es contemplated in the suggestion made in the above quo¬ 
ted resolution of the Board of Control, yet it had actually 
and wantonly wasted nearly ninety thousand dollars in the 
construction of floats for use on opening day; which floats 
were discarded before they were finished and never used at 
all, their entire cost being an absolute and total loss of the 
entire sum of money used in their construction. The man¬ 
agement readily found ninety thousand dollars to waste in 
this child’s play, but could not find a fraction of that sum 
to meet a demand which was just, urgent and plainly ap¬ 
parent. r 

A final effort was made to secure the service of a good 
statistician whose duty it would be to prepare a statistical 
exhibit of the Negro since emancipation. The work men¬ 
tioned could be done by colored people and would have 
contributed helpfully to the effort of proving our ability in 
all lines of thought and action. The appropriation asked 
for was only two thousand dollars, but the Board refused to 
allow that sum, and the plan was abandoned. 

# This unwritten law of discrimination was felt not only 
in higher places but its effects were seen in the employment 
of peisons for positions of no more importance than the 
Columbian Guards. These were selected for duty on the 
Exposition grounds. The Commander, Col. Rice, requested 
a blank to be used in making applications, the questions 























asked being as carefully trained as - Itw J s noted 

Kpr^jssisst 

Columbian Guards were concerned, No Ne & o 

aPP 'A sample of the treatment acorded colored applicants 
will serve to show that discrimination was undoubtedly 

''^g'^'amln^'deliberately ^afsTfied^tUe 

dearV unjust .hat .ha applicant con- 

a co P y- Chicago, Ill., March 5, 1893. 

Col. Edward Rice, 

Commander Columbian Guards, 

World’s Columbian Exposition. 

Dear Si e I© as) our consideration of a matter, which 

O^he fifsTdayof^he p^senfmontl!,fmade'an'appH. 

feet devenand one eighth inches m, traght one hundred 
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and sixty-five and one half pounds, which was declared sat¬ 
isfactory. Upon examination for chest measurement, how¬ 
ever, the examiner said that I measured thirty-four inches. 
He then said that this was too small and that I could not 
be accepted. He wrote on my application—“Rejected,” 
adding “not on account of color, but because chest measure¬ 
ment not thirty.six inches.” 

I knew at the time that his mark was incorrect and as 
soon as I left the grounds, went to a reputable physician, 
who gave me a certificate of measurement of thirty-six and 
one half inches. As I was rejected because the examiner 
made my measurement thirty-four inches, I respectfully ap¬ 
peal to you for a reversal of that finding and an appoint¬ 
ment upon the force of the Columbian Guards. 

Obediently Yours, 

W. J. Crawford. 

This appeal was sent by registered letter to Comman¬ 
der Rice, and was receipted for by G. N. Farnham, his chief 
assistant. But the Commander gave no reply whatever to 
the appeal. Still determined to have a hearing, the appli¬ 
cant, after waiting ten days for an answer made an appeal 
to the President of the Board ot Control. This second ap¬ 
peal was as follows: 

Chicago, Ill., March 15, 1893. 

To the President of the 

Board of Control of the 
World’s Columbian Exposition, 

Chicago, Illinois. 

Dear Sir: 

I have the honor to appeal to you for a consideration 
of my rejected application for a position as one of the Colum¬ 
bian Guards of the World’s Columbian Exposition. 

I have been a resident of Chicago for seven years and 
on the frrst day of March, 1893,1 made a formal application 
and was subjected to the required examination by the 
medical examiner. At the conclusion of my examination, 
I was told by the examining surgeon that I had met every 
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requirement and was in every way qualified except in the 
single point of chest measurement; the rule of the aepar " 
ment requires a chest measurement of thirty-six inches, but 
the said medical examiner stated in his certificate of exam¬ 
ination that my chest measurement was less than thirty- 
five inches, and further marked on said certificate the grat¬ 
uitous information “not rejected on account of color. 

I appeal to your honorable board for a reopening o 
my application for appointment as a Columbian Guard on 
the following grounds: 

I am satisfied that my application was rejected solely 
on account of my color. I have been especially convinced 
that it is a case of mean and unjust discrimination against 
me, because, after leaving the Worlds hair Grounds and 
the regular medical examiner in the employment of the 
Columbian Guard authority, I went to no less eminent phy¬ 
sician than Dr. S. N. Davis of this city, and requested him 
to give me a careful and impartial examination as to my 
chest. I would respectfully refer you to Dr. Davis’ certifi¬ 
cate attached hereto. It will be seen that the finding of 
Dr. Davis’ examination is in direct contradiction to the 
alleged measurement of the medical examiner at the 
World’s Fair Grounds. 

Although the said medical examiner at the World’s 
Fair grounds laboriously stretched his tape measure and 
compressed my chest in every possible way, so as to force 
a short measurement, and in other ways aroused my sus¬ 
picions as to his willingness to give me a fair examination, 
I did not feel justified in questioning his findings and ap¬ 
pealing to you, until I had obtained an impartial examina¬ 
tion from a physician, who could have no interest in me 
and my plans. 

A further reason for this appeal to you is to call your 
attention to the fact that it is the settled policy .on the 
part of the authorities in charge to make it impossible for 
any American Negro, however well qualified, to become a 
member of the force of Columbian Guards. It is a signifi¬ 
cant fact that every colored applicant, thus far, has been 
rejected for causes more or less trivial, or, as in my case, 
false. 



I would respectfully 

appeal to your Honorable Board, ^^P? Guards . At- 
Rice, Commander mChi of the letter sent to Col- 

tacbed hereto please find PY ■ I also ap- 

° ne ! ^C^iSldS^-an^ntrol for a 
conskforatfon ofTy claim, but 1 was refused a heanng. 

It is believed * many of our 
policy of discrimination agan » ^ an( j as 1 have no 

and knowledge of the 1 as above se, 
forth, S I°have determined to lay' thettat I will 

due application, if 1 am qualified therefor. 

Obediently yours, 

W. ]. Crawford. 

No. 400 27th street. 

U was merely an ‘ “htt^as 

the Exposition Managemen ■ convincing 

taken of the respectful but at the sain determined 

appeal made by Mr. Crawford U had forcc of 

that no colored man should be ^^°^j nat j on was not to 
the Columbian Guards and ^ had succe eded 

!X»veH„^^ 























should show the moral, educational and financial grow 
the American Negro since his emancipation. 1 he c0 °£ e 
people recognized that the discrimination which preven e 
their active participation in the Exposition work could not 
be remedied, but they hoped that the Nation would take 
enough interest in its former slaves to spend a few thous¬ 
and dollars in making an exhibit which would tell to the 
world what they as freedmen had done. 

But here they were disappointed again. Congress re¬ 
fused to act. One appropriation bill passed the Senate and 
at another time an appropriation was made by the House 
of Representatives, but at no time did both bodies agree 
upon the same measure. The help that was expected from 
Congress failed and having failed in every other quarter to 
secure some worthy place in this great National undertak¬ 
ing the Colored American recognized the inevitable and 
accepted with the best grace possible one of the severest 
disappointments which has fallen to his lot. 

In consideration of the color proof character of the Ex¬ 
position Management it was the refinement of irony to set 
aside August 25th to be observed as “Colored People’s Day. 
In this wonderful hive of National* industry, representing an 
outlay of thirty million dollars, and numbering its employes 
by the thousands, only two colored persons could be found 
whose occupations were of a higher grade than that of 
janitor, laborer and porter, and these two only clerkships. 
Only as a menial is the Colored American to be seen— 
the Nation’s deliberate and cowardly tribute to the South¬ 
ern demand “to keep the Negro in his place. And yet in 
spite of this fact, the Colored Americans were expected to 
observe a designated day as their day—to rejoice and be 
exceeding glad. A few accepted the invitation, the major¬ 
ity did not. Those who were present, by the faultless char¬ 
acter of their service showed the splendid talent which pre¬ 
judice had led the Exposition to ignore; those who remained 
away evinced a spirit of manly independence which could 
but command respect. They saw no reason for rejoicing 
when they knew-that America could find no representative 



for C the 0r Rennwf d Th’" aU its work -and that it remained 
the Republic of Hayti to give the only acceDtable 

rWF 13 ] 10 " en J. oye( ? by us in the Fair. That republic 
chose Frederick Douglass to represent it as Commissioner 
through which courtesy the Colored American received from 
a foreign power the place denied to him at home. 

trv arC n0t j lo , ne in the convi ctfon thatour coun¬ 

try should have accorded an equal measure of recognition 
to one of its greatest citizens is evidenced by the following 

isT ‘ Th*£ Ch , iCag ,° Sunday,^August 27th) 

u Th t acolored man, Douglass, Langston or Bruce 

admitted^ r ee " a National Commissioner, will be’ 

r kj fair-minded Americans of all political parties 

f Lm e " Ham f n . sh °uld have omitted to name one 
ot them is apparently inexplicable. That the race has 
made extraordinary progress will also be conceded. ” 

and fTiar C ° lumb j an Exposition draws to a close 

nd that which has been done is without remedy. The col¬ 
ored people have no vindictiveness actuating them in this 
presentation of their side of this question, our only desire 
being to tell the reason why we have no part nor lot in the 
Exposition. Our failure to be represented is not of our 
own working and we can only hope that the spirit of free- 
T!; d fa "’ P[ ay ° f which some Americans so loudly boast 
deavor ?he'r ’ e ^ at f" that inallothe r great National en- 
in vah,.* C ° lored Amencan shall not plead for a place 






















The Nobility 
of the Negro 


This pamphlet is published by contncmwu 
colored people of the United States. The haste neces¬ 
sary for the press, prevents the incorporation of intei- 
estfng data shoeing the progress of the colored people 

m ^EThe cuts of a school and hospital, it was 
desired to have a cut of the Capital Savings Bank a 
flourishing institution conducted by the colored peop e 
of Washington, D. C- The cut, however, did not 

arrive in time for the press. 

Twenty thousand copies of The Reason Why are 
now ready for gratuitous distribution. Applications 
bv mail will enclose three cents for postage. All 
orders addressed to the undersigned will be promptly 
acknowledged. * DA ® 0 ' 


August 30 , 1893 . 


New Rochelle, N. Y. 







































OF THE 


William Kimberly Palmer 


Per aspera ad astra 


NO COLOR LINE 


Black friend, and brother soul! 
Delight in, not disdain 
Thy tint, a stainless stain— 
Thou unblanched human whole. 


Not color, character 

Determines rank and worth; 
The pure in heart of earth, 
Near kindred ever were. 


Truth human, truth divine. 

The black, the red, the white 
Are brothers in His sight— 
Christ drew no color line. 

W. K. P, 


New Rochelle, 


New York 
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Giver of The Nations. 
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4 the nobility of the negro. 


would not wish your sister to marry a Negro, 
would you ?” 

This was the sum and substance of her 
argument. 

But justice to the black man does not mean 
that white and black shall blend as one. 

Her repugnance to the union of the whites 
and blacks was natural, and based on the eter¬ 
nal laws of being. 

It is an unnatural relation, and consequent¬ 
ly a false one. 

But there is no good reason why the Negro 
should not have a good and thorough educa¬ 
tion. In fact as a matter of public welfare, he 
should be taught how to make the most of 
himself, and to feel that the whole world is 
sincerely interested in his achievements, com¬ 
fort and condition. 

He is not an outlaw but a citizen. He 
should not be treated as alien but as an ally. 

I here is no good reason for believing that 
the Almighty intended to fuse all the races in 
one. Because some men have chosen to be¬ 
get a progeny that they were unwilling to ac¬ 
knowledge as their own before the world, 
only serves to prove that such an alliance is 
to be deprecated by both races alike. 

It brings honor to neither and shame to 
both. 

The black man against his will was brought 
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to this land where our forefathers sought free¬ 
dom to live and worship God. 

He became a bondsman, and for centuries 
bore the burdens of his owners for food and 
clothing. 

He was a chattel, not a creature. When the 
Almighty had brought a day of reckoning to 
the slaveholders for withholding wages and 
liberty, then the Negro, attached to his owner 
in spite of servitude and suffering, refrained 
from violence and quietly carried on the great 
plantations while his master was risking life 
and health in order to fasten upon him the 
shackles even more firmly than before. 

The Negro was nursed in the cradle of neg¬ 
lect, and of necessity has some of the serious 
defects of such environment in his constitu¬ 
tion. 

However, he has shown by strenuous appli¬ 
cation what he can do when education supple¬ 
ments the right to work, and where intoler¬ 
ance is succeeded by unfeigned interest. 

The Negro should not and does not wish to 
merge himself in any other race. 

The Creator made him black, but gave him 
qualities that shall be useful to the whole 
world. 

He is not to be the dull drudge of the cen¬ 
turies, but a man who shall contribute his 
share to the thought and achievement of 
Christendom. 
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Frederick Douglass, Sojourner Truth, 
Booker T. Washington, Paul Lawrence Dun¬ 
bar and a host of other black folk have evi¬ 
denced the latent ability and genius that lie 
back of a black skin. 

Pigment cells afford no basis for ostracism. 

How can we call that evil that the Almighty 
has created and pronounced to be good? 

God is no respecter of persons, and when 
we repeat the first two words of the Lord’s 
prayer, we have acknowledged the brother¬ 
hood of the whole race. 

We cannot shake off the responsibility of 
uplifting our brother of the ebon hue. 

Indeed, we cannot ourselves rise to any 
great height of attainment, if the Negro shall 
fall short of superb achievement because of 
our heartless criticism or cold neglect. 

The Negro then is our neighbor, and we 
should be his helper and encourager at all 
times. 

Toussaint L’Overture, to whom Words¬ 
worth dedicated one of his noblest sonnets, 
was a Negro who well illustrates the natural 
powers of the black man. 

Frederick Douglass, who was bom in slav¬ 
ery, demonstrated that a Negro can succeed 
in this world in any direction, if he will apply 
himself aright. 

A natural orator, his impassioned appeals 
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The North must bear with the South the 
reproach of the Negfro’s long servitude, and 
the entire country should unite in giving this 
race the full use of all rights that God and the 
constitution of the United States grant and 
guarantee to them. 

Recrimination checks reform and retards 
progress in any direction. 

Christian fortitude the Negro has shown in 
infinite degree. 

He wants no man’s patronizing endorse¬ 
ment, but he does want and should have the 
good will and respect of every true son of 
Adam. 

He has given his blood to cement this na¬ 
tion. 

He has fought on many a battlefield to per¬ 
petuate the heritage of liberty we have re¬ 
ceived from Revolutionary days, and to 
achieve his own freedom. 

Captain Oliver Hazard Perry, the Hero of 
Lake Erie said of his 400 men, “They were a 
motley crew of regular soldiers, negroes, and 
raw recruits.” 

After achieving one of the greatest naval 
victories of history with this crew of white 
men and black, he wrote this dispatch to Gen. 
Harrison: 

“We have met the enemy, and they are 
ours.” 
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not I been apprehensive that while I only 
meant to give the world this new instance of 
your genius, I might have incurred the impu¬ 
tation of vanity. If you should ever come to 
Cambridge or near headquarters, I shall be 
happy to see a person so favored of the muses, 
and to whom Nature has been so liberal and 
beneficent in her dispensations. I am with 
great respect your obedient humble servant, 
George Washington.” 

Happy Phillis to have come so near having 
George Washington as her publisher! 

In no part of America are the good qualities 
of the Negro so well appreciated as in the 
Southern States. 

As the Negro widens his attainments, he 
will find that the apprehensions of his critics 
will give way to confidence and esteem. 

He will become invaluable as one of the 
necessary factors of an up-to-date civilization. 

As an actor learns from the gibes or cuts of 
his audience how to avoid his mannerisms 
and defects, so every one should regard the 
criticisms of humanity as something to weigh 
and study if he or she is to be of any value or 
inspiration to any part of it. The cake-walk 
will soon be forgotten, for a race is soon 
through with its childish pastimes when it de¬ 
termines to excel. But a cake-walk is mild 
compared with the horse racing and slugging 


stirred the hearts of white men and women, 
who were aroused to see the enormity of the 
wrong done in the ownership and traffic of 
human beings. 

He became the friend and co-worker of the 
leading champions of liberty in America, and 
contributed to the creation of a public senti¬ 
ment that favored the freedom of the Negro. 

While the good will of other races will 
stimulate the Negro to do his best, yet he will 
not fail to remember that he is the architect 
of his own fortune, the shaper of his own des- 
tiny. 

As Booker T. Washington has pointed out 
on many occasions, the Negro must not grasp 
at a shadow only to miss the substance. 

As white men let us welcome every evi¬ 
dence the Negro gives of progress in every 
direction. 

Let every reader of Alexandre Dumas fibre 
and of Alexandre Dumas fils remember that 
these brilliant authors and dramatists were of 
Negro descent. 

Who shall forget that Crispus Attucks, the 
leader of the mob at the Boston Massacre, 
which anticipated if it did not precipitate the 
war of the Revolution, was of Negro descent. 
He was buried by Boston with special honor. 

Gen. George Washington in a letter to 
Phillis Wheatley, a Negro servant of Boston, 
said : “I would have published the poem had 
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has a page for every man, woman and child of 
every race. 

Let not the rich and the powerful, the care¬ 
less, the strong or the vicious think that any 
wrong or slight to the weakest of God’s crea¬ 
tures is lost sight of or forgotten. “Ven¬ 
geance is mine, I will repay, saith the Lord.” 

For the great host of the black people in 
this land let us thank God. We have a great 
opportunity to help them to rise above the 
trials of life, and with us share the responsi¬ 
bilities of citizenship. 

The upbuilding of character is the chief 
thing in life, but we have many rich men, and 
some public servants, whose lives are so at 
variance with truth and honesty and honor, 
that they could not enjoy paradise if it were 
given them to enter. 

The home life of the Negro at its best is 
about ideal. Faithful wives, loyal husbands, 
devoted sons and daughters; how the remem¬ 
brance of such homes stirs the faith and con¬ 
firms the belief that all Negro homes in the 
good day coming shall be on this exalted 
plane! 

The Negro has shown on the battlefield that 
he can fight; on the platform that he can 
speak, and in the home that he can be loyal 
to his wife and children. With his pen he lias 
given us new glimpses of God’s creation. In 


matches that so many white men patronize 
when they get a chance. 

Let the Negro melodies that have won the 
hearts of millions of hearers North and South 
still be sung. 

Let the dignity and power and pathos of 
life be exemplified by the quiet and noble con¬ 
duct of young and old. 

The equality of the races is an abstract pro¬ 
position. 

The sunflower has its place in creation 
as well as the rose. Some prefer the former, 
some the latter. 

A race only removed one generation from 
slavery should not be weighed against the 
Caucasion with his centuries of freedom and 
achievement. Give the Negro five hundred 
years and you will find that he has done his 
part to widen and sweeten and strengthen our 
common civilization. 

The Negro in many respects excels the 
white man. An old Negro remarked to the 
Major: “The white man is jes as good as the 
black man if he only behave hisself.” If all 
men could look at the question of human 
rights from the standpoint of Holy Writ, there 
would be a speedy readjustment of many lim¬ 
itations that the weak of all races have to con¬ 
tend with in their struggle for existence and 
comfort. 

Let us remember that the Recording Angel 
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As long as the love of liberty exists in the 
human heart, so long shall that scene inspire 
all men, whatever their condition or color, to 
purer living and more strenuous effort to 
uplift the weak and oppressed of earth, where- 
ever they may be. 

The crimes wrought by some black men 
are explained to some extent by the long ser¬ 
vitude of slavery, for it will take vears of kind 
and considerate treatment and 'the help of 
Almighty God to obliterate the traces of op¬ 
pression. 

Nevertheless the statement holds good that 
the Negro is destined to play an important 


ten thousand different avenues of life today, 
he is showing his capability to master prob¬ 
lems and difficulties that many have deemed 
insurmountable. 

Let him make his way. We will not put 
any barrier before him because of race preju¬ 
dice or self-assumed superiority on our part. 

Nature has lavishly endowed the black man 
almost universally with a cheerful disposition, 
and a desire to be helpful to others. 

To guarantee him therefore all his rights 
and to encourage him in the quiet and entire 
possession of his privileges is the duty and 
desire of every true man and woman in all 
parts of the world. 

As these lines are written there rises a 
vision of that memorable scene that a great 
American sculptor has perpetuated in imper¬ 
ishable bronze—the Black Regiment, the 
54th Massachusetts, going into action at Fort 
Wagner, S. C., on July 18th, 1863, led by the 
heroic Col. Robert Gould Shaw. He was 
ready to lay down his life for black men who 
were glad to die in order that their brothers 
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part and parcel of every nation beneath the 
sun, it matters not. 

It does behoove all men to be as just to him 
as they wish the Almighty to be merciful to 
them when the trump of the archangel shall 
summon all the quick and the dead to that 
judgment seat where no favor is shown, and 
where all are to be confronted with the record 
that they themselves have been preparing for 
the Judge of all the earth. 

As we come to look at the various race 
problems from the standpoint of the Creator, 
we shall realize the absolute truth of the state¬ 
ment that “God is no respecter of persons.” 

The Power that sits in the heavens and 
makes for righteousness, has the fortunes and 
destinies of all men in His keeping. 

Let us not be found opposing His will, or 
neglecting or oppressing His children of any 
clime or color. 

“Inasmuch as ve have done it unto one of 
the least of these my brethren, ye have done 
it unto Me,” will a thousand fold repay the 
hardest or most perplexing act of life-long sur¬ 
render to Christ and humanity. 

WILLIAM KIMBERLY PALMER. 


VICTORY 


Forward then, and upward ever; 

Scale the heights, and scan the stars! 
Pressing foremost in the onset 
Unafraid of wounds or scars. 

Not dejected or disheartened 
By the wear and tear of Time, 

With a hope of vast horizon 
And a faith in God sublime, 

We will onward with true vigor 
Ever in Divine control— 

For the stars and spheres shall aid us 
As we battle for our goal. 

With an absolute surrender 
To Jehovah’s will and love, 

Plow our way through opposition 
And beseige the heights above. 

Then the obstacles that hem us, 

Shall our friends and helpers be; 

And our enemies incite us 
To eternal victorv! 

—W. K. P. 
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RACE DISCRIMINATION. 


We appeal to all American citizens to oppose the rising tide 
of race discrimination that threatens to overwhelm us. The 
situation is far worse than it was ten years ago. 

CARL SCIiURZ’ PROPHESY. 

The late Carl Schurz not long before his.death wrote: 
“Here is the crucial point: There will be a movement either 
in the direction of reducing the negro to a permanent condition 
of serfdom—the condition of the mere plantation hand, along¬ 
side of the mule, practically without any rights of citizenship, 
or a movement in the direction of recognizing him as a citizen 
in the full sense of the term. One or the other will prevail.” 

Carl Schurz’s prediction has become true sooner than he 
expected. The American people are apparently moving 
swiftly in the effort to reduce the negro to a permanent posi¬ 
tion of inferiority. Race discrimination and race hatred are 
growing by leaps and bounds. 

OUR FOREIGN BORN CITIZENS VITALLY INTERESTED. 

We urge all by voice and pen and ballot to put down this 
spirit. Especially do we appeal to our foreign born citizens 
to join in smiting down this deadly evil. 

This is their struggle as well as the negro’s. Do they not 
see that if success should come to those who are striving to 
separate the people on account of color or race, their turn may 
come next? 

A distinguished Southerner of Louisiana was recently asked: 
“What will you do if the Italians continue to swarm into the 
South and secure a majority of the voters in your State?” His 
answer was: “We will treat them as we have the negro—we 
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not as it looks to us, for it is well known that continuous con¬ 
tact with any form of wrong and crime renders persons or 
peoples hardened and indifferent to it. 

CONTEMPT FOR FEDERAL CONSTITUTION. 

The American people claim to love their Constitution. Oaths 
to honor and obey it are constantly made, and yet the race dis¬ 
crimination has grown to be so strong that this sacred Consti¬ 
tution is trampled under foot and despised in many States. 
Two of its amendments, especially the 14th and 15th, are 
openly defied. 

Again, the right of representation is supposed to be inborn 
in every American. Taxation without representation was the 
primal cause of our Revolution and separation from the mother 
country. The Constitution of the Nation and of the forty-six 
different States, specifically declares against taxation without 
representation, and yet ten million citizens born on our soil, in 
every way having the same political rights as the other seventy- 
six millions and paying taxes upon hundreds of millions of 
property and taking part with high honor in the Nation’s wars, 
are absolutely debarred from representation at Washington. 

TAXATION WITHOUT REPRESENTATION. 

Of 391 Congressmen and 92 Senators that frame our laws, 
not one is of this race. By fraud, intimidation and murder 
they have been and are now deprived of representation, while 
forty representatives of their stolen votes sit in the Nation’s 
Capital. These representatives having robbed the black man 
of his ballot, are using the stolen right to legislate for them¬ 
selves, and against him. 

These great and far-seeing statesmen of Civil War times 
foresaw the evil conditions that now exist, and provided the 
remedy, while we, their indifferent and commercialized suc¬ 
cessors, stand by and refuse or fail to apply the constitutional 
remedy specifically designed to destroy this infamous law¬ 
breaking conspiracy. They forbade race discrimination in the 
right of suffrage, and provided the penalty of reducing the 


will disfranchise them. The Southern 
rule and shall rule,” and in the adjoining State of 
as we learn from The Associated Press ispatc ies, 
of several towns have under consideration a P an 
children of Italian parentage from the public schoo . 

The importance to the foreign born citizen of 
therefore, to give the negro a “square deal, is that it 
continues to go against him, and the negro is p ace 
nently in the disfranchised class, there will soon be; 
for discrimination between different classes of imm.g 
who have been discriminated ag 
and who now in Russia and Roumama ; 


The Hebrews, 
generations. 

fng the awful results of race hatred, surely will oe rounu u S -- 
ing for justice for all. On what principle of consistency can 
they encourage our natives to espouse their cause in foreign 
53s, and fad to do all they can to right the wrongs of na <ve 
born citizens in this country? The Italians will not be found 
wanting in this fight when they understand it. The Germans, 
the Irish the Scotch, the Scandinavians, the Russians, the 
Greeks, the Armenians, in fact all nationalities coming to our 
shores, have histories and traditions that will impel them to be 
on the side of justice and against oppression. 

NATIVE AMERICANS RESPONSIBLE. 

The singular and awful fact is that this bitter determination 
to discriminate against the colored race is chargeable to the 
native born American. The immigrants have little or none ot 
such prejudice when they come here. In Europe and Asia 
there is very slight prejudice against a dark skin, and in the 
West Indies and Central and South America almost none 

It is a sight that lowers this nation in the eyes of the whole 
world, to see a great and in many ways a highly civilized 
people like the white people of the United States engage in a 
cowardly and brutal effort to crush and keep down a race ot 

ten million people. . , 

Let us endeavor to look at the situation from an outsider s 
standpoint, as it looks to the Canadians and Europeans, and 






























colored women, and it would seem that this latter happens far 
more frequently than the first. 

INADEQUATE PROTECTION FOR COLORED WOMEN. 

Furthermore, a black man who repels an insult to his wife 
or sister in some sections of our land does it at the peril of 
his life, and the colored woman who resents insults from white 
men does so at the peril of her life. Recently in Rome, Ga., a 
white man shot a negro woman who resented his attentions. 
His bail was fixed at $100. Commenting on this, The Vicks¬ 
burg American says, with great candor: 

“This short item presents the whole of the negro’s side of 
the race problem in a nutshell. It is the logical outcome of 
the determination of the whites to demand all and give nothing. 
We condemn the negroes for immorality; we preach sermons 
and write editorials about the duty of the race to elevate itself, 
and answer with the shotgun when they try to do so. One of 
our favorite preachments to them is that the morality of its 
women is the cornerstone of a race’s excellence, and yet the 
negro woman, pursued or insulted by a white man, must 
submit or run the risk of being shot down.” 

NORTHERN PREJUDICE. 

While this evil is rapidly gaining ground in the South we 
must not shut our eyes to the fact that this prejudice against 
the colored man appears to be growing stronger in some sec¬ 
tions of the North. In some communities they are not per¬ 
mitted to work as motormen or conductors on street railways, 
nor as trainmen on steam railways, nor as artisans. It is to be 
feared that there are a great many people at the North, espe¬ 
cially in those communities into which Southern people have 
moved, who are more than willing to deprive the colored man 
of all opportunities of livelihood and manhood. How is it in 
the South ? What are the facts ? 

Colored men, men with degrees from American and Euro¬ 
pean colleges and universities, physicians of distinction, 
hundreds of whom met in Philadelphia recently in a great 


representation of any State denying or abridging the right of 
suffrage. 

REDUCTION OF REPRESENTATION A REMEDY. 

There are brave white men in the South who would grant 
justice to the black race, if the North would lead, and in no 
way can they be so helped as to proportionately reduce repre¬ 
sentation in the States that refuse suffrage to the black man. 

When the Southern States began to enact legislation by 
which the negro was deprived of the privilege of voting, those 
who advocated these dishonest measures urged, many of them 
sincerely, that by thus taking the negroes out of politics, bet¬ 
ter and kindlier relations would be established between the 
races. It has not worked that way; indeed, we should have 
known that it would not. The dfift has been steadily in the 
direction of a wider separation and more unfriendly relations 
between the whites and the blacks. 

The Southern whites, now in absolute control, are deter¬ 
mined to prevent the negroes from voting, even if fraud, in¬ 
timidation and murder continue to be necessary to accomplish 
it, while the negroes are growing in their determination to 
secure the rights, guaranteed to them by the Constitution of 
the United States. 

BALLOT ONLY DEFENCE OF THE WEAK. 

Let us recall to our fellow citizens that the great Franklin 
said: “You may take away the ballot from the rich and strong, 
for they can get along without it, but you must never take it 
from the poor and weak, for that is their one defense in a 
republic.” 

With the exercise of the voting power comes everything— 
freedom, manhood, rights, proper consideration, protection for 
life, property and the family—yes, protection for the wives and 
daughters of black men. The astonishing facts in this con¬ 
nection are that colored men have been charged with assault¬ 
ing white women and have been lynched for it, but who ever 
heard of white men being lynched or punished for assaulting 





















convention, preachers of character and fame, college professors 
and college presidents, bank presidents and successful mer¬ 
chants, all are forbidden to ride in cars with white people, 
and are obliged to ride in what are known as “Jim Crow” 
cars. This has all been brought about in very recent years. 


as an excuse to rob him of his rights and misappropriate his 
political power. 

HYPOCRISY AND SUBTERFUGE. 

Stripped of hypocrisy and subterfuge and, in all its naked¬ 
ness, this new American creed says: “Let no black men be 
given an opportunity to rise, lest they become the equal of the 
whites.” Shouting vociferously and constantly that the black 
is an inferior race, the demand is that the negro shall not have 
an opportunity to rise in the world. Thus it is that this bitter 
animosity seems to be directed, not against the most ignorant 
and abased of the black race, but against the most influential, 
the best educated, well-dressed and well-behaved. No amount 
of honesty and thrift, or culture of head, or hand, or. heart, can 
make them safe from insult, injury, and even death. The men 
who commit these acts, and the defenders of such actions, say: 
“If the nigger tries to be like us white folks, he must be struck 
down—he must be taught to keep his place.” It is a brutal, 
despicable, indefensible and un-American attitude, and as 
President Harrison so aptly said, will bring our posterity to 
a heritage of woe unless we meet the issue bravely, right this 
national wrong, and avert a real national danger. 

GOD NO RESPECTER OF PERSONS. 

Because we live in America and become accustomed to this 
attempt to keep down the negroes, we must not forget that 
they have the sympathy of the whole civilized world in their 
efforts to rise; that the human race generally does not look 
down upon a man or despise him or hate him, because of his 
skin color. In the sacred writings of both the Old Testament 
and the New, it is affirmed that God is no respecter of persons, 
and we believe His desire to be that His children, both black 
and white, should live together in this world in peace, justice 
and mutual helpfulness. 

There are portions of our country which are declared by 
foreign observers to be as uncivilized as any in the whole 
world. In what other country have men been killed for the 
color of their skins, as was done in Atlanta, Ga., when men 


SOUTHERN VIEW NOT UP TO DATE. 

Leading Southerners—such as Senator-elect John Sharpe 
Williams, of Mississippi, in the November Metropolitan Mag¬ 
azine —in carefully prepared articles and in public speeches, 
declare that they know the negro, for they live with him, and 
we in the North do not know him. The contrary is true. They 
know only the plantation negro and the house servants. They 
do not know these educated, public spirited, large minded 
leaders of the black race. How can they? They shut their 
eyes to the wonderful advancement of thousands of the colored 
race. These so-called white leaders are fifty years behind the 
times. They live in the past and talk in the past; they have 
not changed, and think that the colored men have not changed. 


SAME OLD CRY LET US ALONE. 

The “sublime assurance” that usually accompanies ignorance 
is found in the speeches and acts of these white leaders. With 
the habit of all wrongdoers, from the beginning of the world 
till now, they shout: “Let us alone—we are not doing anything 
wrong.” By a continual exaggeration of the colored man’s 
vices and a studied suppression of the proofs of his advance¬ 
ment the leaders of the Southern whites are trying to make us 
believe that they are the martyrs and the negro is a brute. By 
the scarecrow of threatened social equality and the bugaboo of 
negro domination they have poisoned their own section, and 
the poison is spreading north. 

What is the real reason for these things? Simply as Cari 
Schurz said: “A bitter determination exists to crush and keep 
down the colored man.” The old statement that “he belongs 
to an inferior race and should be kept in slavery” is now used 




















so doing shall have their representation in Congress propor¬ 
tionately reduced. 

REPUBLICAN CONGRESS MUST ACT. 

Therefore, in view of the origin and history of the Repub¬ 
lican party, and its principles and policies outlined in its 
National platforms, and especially in view of its important 
accomplishment of incorporating the last three great amend¬ 
ments into the Federal Constitution, 

Resolved, ist: That the Republican Club of the City of 
New York reaffirms its previous demands for the enforcement 
of the Constitution of the United States, both in letter and 
spirit. 

Resolved, 2nd: That we denounce, regardless of locality, all 
attempts to create race hatred and prejudice, and its accom¬ 
panying injustice, as a danger to any community and a menace 
to the ultimate peace and welfare of the Republic. 

Resolved, 3rd: That we insist upon the recognition of all 
political and civil rights of all citizens, national and local, 
regardless of race, color or creed. 

Resolved, 4th: That we demand the immediate enforcement 
of the 14th and 15th Amendments by means of the power 
given to Congress in these amendments, which each specifi¬ 
cally declares that “Congress shall have power to enforce this 
article by appropriate legislation.” 

Respectfully submitted by the Committee. 

Andrew B. Humphrey, 

Chairman. 

William Greenwood, 

Secretary. 

ADOPTED BY THE CLUB. 

At a regular meeting of the Club, November 18, 1907, the 
chairman of the Committee on National Affairs submitted the 
above report which was unanimously adopted. 

This report was prepared by Hon. Edward F. Cragin. The 
resolutions were added by the chairman. 


Former Governor Northern, of Georgia, a citizen of the 
highest standing, an ex-Confederate soldier, a loyal Democrat, 
identified with public movements for the benefit of his State, 
and probably understanding conditions in the South as well 
as any man living, in a recent speech on the subject of murder¬ 
ing negroes, said: “Many are trying to belittle this great ques¬ 
tion. It is greater than all the other problems combined. Just 
now we are lapsing into barbarism and our civilization is slip¬ 
ping from us. Something must be done.” 

WPIAT CAN BE DONE? 

What can be done to eradicate this race hatred and prejudice 
against color? We realize the difficulty that all peoples have 
had since the earliest records in dealing with race hatreds. 
This difficulty is increased because it has no reason, no con¬ 
science ; it is rooted and imbedded in prejudice, but some things 
can be done and should be done. 

We must strike, not timorously and apologetically, but 
openly and frankly at race discrimination and hatred wherever 
they show themselves, remembering ever that race hatred 
grows rapidly and that its ferocious and barbaric spirit must 
be exterminated. 

CONSTITUTION MUST BE ENFORCED. 

We call on all citizens, and especially the foreign born, 
to join in the demand that the Constitution to which they have 
sworn allegiance, shall be observed by all. 

We demand the enforcement of the Constitution, especially 
that the 14th and 15th Amendments be obeyed now. These 
forbid the United States or any State to limit or take away 
the right of suffrage by reason of race, color, or previous con¬ 
dition of servitude, and if suffrage is taken away, the states 
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question, Is the Negro public school in the South a 

b tZ d t e ?" °V th L whlte tax P a yer, and if so, to what ex - 
tent? For the purpose of this investigation, I shall 
include the eleven Southern States which in 1900, con- 

in the Uniter! 7 » 199,374 of the 8,840,789 Negroes then living 

in the United States, or 81.4 per cent, of the Negro population of 
the country. These States are Virginia, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Texas 
and Tenn * ssee - In th ese eleven States the total population 
in 1900 was 18 975,665, of which 11,776,391 was white and7 P i99,374, 
or 40.1 per cent, was Negro. / 

is a burden mt°-* find ° Ut wl ? ether the Negro public school 
If* nf fii f h ^ t l axpa ^ rer in these States ' it is necessary. 

? f a11 ’ t0 pertain what these States are spending for public 
schools, both white and colored. The latest reports of the several 
departments of education indicate that these eleven States are now 

educatilfn a This $32,C ^ 8,851 f ° F elementar > r and secondary public 
Th f repr f sen . ts cver y ^em of expense, and is just 

nnS V?- ia " Penns y lvania spends annually for the same pur- 
po f; , Th,s ij twenty-one millions less than New York State 
spent for public education in 1907, and not quite twice as much as 
Massachusetts spent in ic»6. The wealth of these deven Southern 
t ae y s a PP rox imately twelve billion dollars, while New York 
fnd tC p haS worth fifteen billions, Massachusetts five billions 

and Pennsylvania eleven and a half billions. ' 

schoolsToh Jllit, fndKi 'I K Pendi u g ^2,068,851 on her public 
scnoois, both white and black, but what part of this sum is devoted 

her^T 0 i PUb , S SC - h00 J S \ wh . ich must serve at least 40 Per cent of 
* u sch K 00 population? It is not possible to answer this question 
with absolute accuracy. But it is possible, from the several State 

thestate. ^ wh ° le a ™ ount s P ent for teachers, and, in all 

the States except Arkansas, what was spent for white and Negro 
teachers separately. The aggregate amount now being spent for 
public school teachers of both races in these eleven States is $2? - 

sum 9 n 4 ot° r 74 ’ 4 t£ Cr C ! nt o o f the whole amount expended. Of this 
sum not more than $3,818,705 was paid to Negro teachers or 12 

per cent °f the total expenditures. And here let me call vour at- 

nnhVi 311 d i! re< i ty t0 V? e fact that nearl y three-fourths of our total 
public school expenditures are for teachers, but that Negro teach- 
ers receive only 12 per cent, of the total expended, while white 
eac n h f er / re ' eive 62.4 per cent. It is also evident that The anTount 
the Negro item of ° f 
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Expenditures for Teachers 


State and Year 


Virginia, 


North Carolina, i908!! a 958 160 * l ’ 76l ’ 26 4 * 389,945 53-2 n.J 

South Carolina 1908 1 21 c ofS All’Al I ' 374 * 143 313 . 9*4 46.4 io.< 

Georgia, 1907 . 8 G 2 i’ 35 6.255 1.102,094 254,161 69.0 i6.c 

Florida, 1908 . iAaoA X ’®i 9 ’32: 420,664 63.8 14.7 

Alabama, 1908 _ 2Iq?\ 2? t’o 864.214 153,062 54.5 9.6 

Mississippi, ,907 .... 2*631*790 iolf'9eK x »7*2,898 240,179 78.0 10.9 

Louisiana, 1907348 ^76 200688? MI'’ 6 ? 5 4 ^° 73 57 ’ 5 17 * 7 

Texas, 1906 . 6 La 7,0 a 5 I ' 8,0 '474 196,411 52.0 5.6 

Arkansas, 1907 . 2,4ft,’768 n !s Q 9 f’fo 7,877 7 * 2 ’* 12 7*.3 12.3 

Tennessee, 1907 27054^7 L? 73 ' 8 *? ’ 7 ? 4 ’*' 9 i89 ’ 3°° 73-9 7-8 

: ” 457 3,I75>3 °4 1,765,720 409,584 65.2 15.2 

TOUl .$32,068,851 $23,856,914 $20,038,209 $3,818,705 677 71^ 

given, but the numbe^of^NegnTteachers^ndLJJJ 1 * 1 Negro teach ers is not 
In the Tennessee report the fverage s 7\lry ofS hL“T* 8 * Sa ] ary is «*«• 
of Negro teachers is given. The amount rr ,?•* J eaC ^ C l? an< ^ tlle number 
therefore, likely too large The nmnfnJ cre J. te d to Negro teachers, is, 

Arkansas is based on the average 12 1,5 “I, ,0 Ne8r0 "acheri in 

The average tuition is likely too 8 hiffh fnr v d enr ° IIm , ent ,n Negro schools, 
the Negro teachers are cPedi.ed with such i,*! 1 /" *11 calculation* 
indicate. Investigation would undoubtedly lower the figuresVsome State*,’ 

the LtiJVsf d :< Sr*?®dte te T ts er id d t at i 

psssiiiiis 

sitssiiii 

cost of Negro teachers to get the emire cost of the w ded *° ,*r e 
schools in the South The aetrreeatc * f,f , f 5 egr0 P“hlic 

gai “Kf"- r“a«??■ 2 ^> *** 

penditures. The significance of these { 1KUIC5 1S . 

JteKtwi* sc * * -*i 

ing devoted to their schools. 

of „ F °vT th - I( j s .generally assumed i " 
of the Negro public schools, that the white 
or nearly all; that the Negroes of 
rnan s burden when 
tion. Much of this i 
lina farmer who wai 
he could live and g 
large and oppressive 


per cent, ot all ex- 
that, while the 

__ . . - ---*i to educate, not 

^oney expended on public education is be- 

in , f he discussion of the cost 
.. "'A'' r / lce hears all the cost 
the South are truly the white 
paying the bills for public educa- 
lk reminds me of the North Caro- 
of asserting on all occasions that 
nuch better if it were not for his 
• but the doctor declared at the 
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Total Cost of Negro Schools 











































™ ,s f “"d is neither white nor black. It was not created by white 

ginfa and I^uke'ft 'tZTV' , 3 A pCr - Cent o£ ,he P°P ulation of Vir- 
ff he literarv ^.nd l ° U ' d be g,Ve " 36 P er cent. ‘he income 
school ’o il! am ° UntS t0 $ 2r ' 6 49 - The 10 cents State 
Amounted to at lei!t g «?, c Pr ° Perty £l ter deductin S commissions 
on the Si«^R,c ‘,M ,S T m S re - T he 10 cents State school tax 
nof oil • ^5 • 2, ° 1 ^ f ai ^ roac ^ an d other corporation property would 
I°th?ntf \T S f be, ° ng t0 the white children. Not many of us 
railroad's T.if" the ^ few years ° { agitation, charge the 
take hther-to f or P° ra ‘ Ions with being altogether white. I 
e * ^ he ^ efore ; that 36 per cent, of the proceeds of the io cents 
State school tax Virginia levies should be given the Negro schools 
This would add about $50,000 more to tlie Negro school fund 

counts an W d e d 7 strtt C s ° n T f d ^-' he ^^boraJd by Virgi^cities. 
”?. and d ' s ‘fcts. If this sum were all raised by propertv taxa- 



Second. Is the Negro public school of North Carolina a burden 
on the white taxpayer of that State ? 

• qT- as sessed value of all property in North Carolina 

J? ^593485.331, divided as follows: Listed by whites, $440,660472; 
hsted by Negroes, $21,716,922, or 37 per cent.; corporations, $111,- 
098 , 937 , or 19.3 per cent. ’ * ’ 

as follows^ Superintendent re P° r ts for 1908 the school fund 


Balance from 1907.. 

Local taxes. 

Literary fund . 

Bonds and loans... 
Fines, polls, licenses 

State fund . 

State apportionment 
Other sources . 


$413,21463 

650,73940 

100,534.00 

208,018.56 

631,007.00 

1,045,263.10 

198 , 547.00 

46,907.11 


$3,294,231.70 


(c) If this fund had been divided 
fair division would be as follows: 


race basis, I think a 


33 i- 3 % of 19.3% of $650740, local tax 

33 i- 3 % of literary fund of $100,534_ 

37% of $198,548, State appropriation.. 
33 1 - 3 % of 19.3% of $198,548. State ap¬ 
propriation . 

33 1 - 3 % of $254,834 licenses and fines. 

Poll taxes actually paid. 

37% of $1,045,263. 

33 1 - 3 % of 19.3% of $1,045,263. 

37% of $413,215, balance of 1907.... 

33 1-3% of $413,215, balance of 1907.. 

37 % of $208,018, bonds. 

33 i- 3 % of 19.3% of $208,018, bonds.. 

Total due to Negroes. $ 


$41,864 

33 , 5 n 

7,346 


(Corporation) 


(Negro property) 
(Corporations) 


(Negro property) 
(Corpora, property) 
(Negro property) 
(Corpora, property) 
(Negro property) 
(Corpora, property) 


. * h 9 ave shown before that North Carolina is likely spending only 
$402,658 on her Negro schools. This leaves $26,539 of the North 
Carolina fund which never reached the Negro in 1908. But, it may 
be objected, there is no account taken in this calculation of the bal- 

that* rr 1 , 0v f r ,. from J 908 t0 ‘ 909 - It may be further objected 
” calculations take no account of the fact that local taxes 

but onlv on^thP 3 t, ’ e , r>r0perty °. f the State und er consideration, 
but only on the property in certain communities; also that local 
taxes are derived from polls as well as property. But the excess of 
the amount calculated as due Negroes in North Carolina will n»,i. 







































(c) It will be observed that $42,126.86 of the State fund is not 
accounted for in the State Superintendent's report. But this small 
item may be overlooked for the present. I think a fair division of 
the school fund of Georgia for 1907 would be as follows: 


provide for the balance in question. Local taxes are generally levied 
in the richer communities and there Negroes own more property and 
there is more corporation property than in poorer communities. 
It will hardly make much difference in the final result, if the actual 
facts were in hand and the calculations made from them. As to the 
local poll taxes, there is no injustice done in these calculations when 
it is remembered that the local taxes are all considered as raised 
on property. The thing to remember here is, that the funds are not 
all put in a common treasury and distributed. My calculations are 
made as if such were the case. The practical result of such not being 
the case would be that the funds for Negroes in this State would 
be largely increased in many communities and reduced in others. 
Hence, I conclude that the Negro school is likely not a burden on 
the white taxpayer of North Carolina. 

Third. Finally, is the Negro public school of Georgia a burden 
on the white taxpayer of that State? 

(a) On page 397 of the State Superintendent's report for 1907 
the following is set forth as the school fund of that year: 


Negro poll tax.j 

46.7% of income, W. & A. R. R. 

46.7% of income from liquor. 

46.7% of income from fertilizer. 

46.7% of income from oil. 

46.7% of income from shows . 

46.7% of income from Ga. Railroad.. 
46.7% of income from prison farm.. 
46.7% of income from school lands.. 
15c. tax on $25,904,822 Negro prop’y. 
46.7% income 15c. tax, $123,588,172, 

Corporation property . 

46.7% income from convicts... 

3.7% of $887,367, local tax, etc... 
46.7% of 19.1% of local tax, etc. 

Total due to Negroes 


$111,898.00 

98,072.76 

113,014.00 

9,807.00 

747-20 

4,481.67 

955.48 

7,770.88 

4,053.56 

38,857.23 

86,552.50 

93.241.22 

32,832.58 (Negro property) 
45,568.46 (Corpora, property) 


$647,852.54 


Balance, 1906 . 

State appropriation 

Convicts . 

Local tax . 

Other sources .... 


$180,190,33 

1,744,461.47 

199,65971 

750,577-59 

136,78936 


$3,011,678.46* 


(b) On page 8, Comptroller’s report, 1907, the sources of the 
State school appropriation are given as follows: 


1 do not wish it understood, however, that I favor any such race 
division of the public school funds as I have suggested above. My 
object is to show, first of all, that upon any fair division of the 
present school funds of the three States under consideration, the 
Negro would likely fare as well as he does at present, in the ab¬ 
sence of any such division. I am confident, whether my figures are 
absolutely accurate or not, that any one who takes the pains to 
ascertain the present sources of the public funds of these States 
and then tries to make a fair division of them between the races 
will come to the conclusion that the Negro school is not very much 
of a white man’s burden, in at least three States, unless the white 
man is ready to say that the division I suggest is not a fair one. 
And, in view of the facts set forth for these three States, will the 
white man be able to maintain successfully that he pays nearly all the 
cost of the Negro public schools in these States? 

Time is not at hand to make a detailed study of this question 
for all the eleven States under consideration. What is true of the 
school funds of the three States considered above is probably true 
of all the others. A somewhat careful study of this question for 
several years leads me to the conclusion that the Negro school of 


Poll tax . 

Liquor . 

Fertilizer. 

Oil . 

Shows . 

Georgia Railroad 
W. & A. Railroad 

Prison farm. 

School lands _ 

Property tax _ 


$275,000.00 

242,000.00 

21,000.00 

1,600.00 

9,616.00 

2,046.00 

210,000.00 

16,639.71 

8,680.62 

1,000,000.00 


$1,786,588.33 

,. -j j he t r t f, 1 asse „ s J*4 value of all property in Georgia is $699,536,879, 
divided as follows: White, $540,073,885; Negro, $25,904,822, or 3.7 per cent; 
corporation, $123,588,172, or 19.1 per cent 






































the South is no serious burden on the white taxpayer. The same 
conclusion will be reached if the subject is approached from another 
standpoint. Suppose the Negro children of these States were all 
white. Then it will be found that it would cost to educate the pres¬ 
ent Negro school population, on the basis they were all white, 
just about five times as much as it does now to give the same number 
of Negroes such education as they are getting. You will observe 
that we always count the Negroes in as a part of our population 
when we tell the world of our progress in material things! 

In this connection I wish to call your attention to the comment 
of two leading Southern papers on the recent exodus of Negroes 
from southern Mississippi and northern Louisiana to the Yazoo 
Delta. The Chattanooga Times said: 

There is no doubt about the alarm and distress felt among our 
farmers and planters of southern Mississippi and northern Louisiana 
over the recent exodus of Negroes to the Delta region of Missis¬ 
sippi, where, it appears, very attractive inducements have been held 
out to them. We will probably never fully appreciate the value of 
the Negro as the dependable labor of this section until we lose him, 
and we would learn this lesson from the situation in lower Missis¬ 
sippi and Louisiana, we will make up our mind we are not going to 
lose him.” 

On the same subject, the Charlotte Observer of January 17th 
1909, said: 

It is a singular fact that those who profess most antagonism 
toward the Negro and most desire to get rid of him are often the 
very ones who raise the loudest howl when the Negro begins de¬ 
parting of his own accord. Let a labor agent undertake to move 
Negroes from one State to another and he encounters rigid pro¬ 
hibitory laws backed up by strong public sentiment. Against similar 
activities within the bounds of States laws forbidding enticement of 
labor are uncompromisingly enforced. It is not merely that no one 
can be found immediately at hand to take the Negro’s place, for in 
very many cases those most feelingly bent (as shown by deeds) upon 
keeping the Negro, almost will he nil he, oppose all steps for the 
furtherance of white immigration from without. They want a hired 
man, who, if he becomes a competitor at all, does not make a com¬ 
petitor of formidable efficiency. Complaints against the Negro as a 


white property. more tnan twice that of 
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List of Publications of the Committee of Twelve 

Anyone may obtain a copy of these publications now in prin 
writing to the Secretary of the Committee of Twelve/Hugh M. Bro 
Cheyney, Pa., and enclosing for each publication desired a two- 
paper wrapper, addressed to himself: 

*To the Colored Men of Voting Age in Alabama. 

Can the South Solve the Negro Problem? 

Why Disfranchisement is Bad. 

♦Voting Instructions to Maryland Voters. 

♦What A Colored Man Should Do To Vote. 

♦Garrison Centenary Leaflet. 

Slavery and the Race Problem in the South. 

The Atlanta Riot. 

The Negro in America. 

Address Before the North Carolina Society i 

Work of the Colored Law and Order League < 


. Carl Schun 

Archibald H. Grimke 


E. A. Wright Bank Note Co. 
Philadelphia 
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FOREWORD. 


The purpose of this little book is to present in concise and portable form a few 
facts and figures concerning the Afro-American and his relation to the two greats 
political parties of the country. 

The word “two” is used advisedly, for the present one-man party has no past 
and will have no future. With his elimination in November it will disappear. 

It is, of course impossible to tell the whole story in a mere pamphlet, but 
enough is given to show that the Republican party from its inception has been the 
friend of the race and that all helpful legislation has been the work of that party; 
that the Democratic party has ever been the enemy of the Afro-American people and 
the author of all legislation inimical to the race, from the infamous Black Codes 
of 1865 to the disfranchising Southern Constitutions and jim-crow laws of the 
present decade. 

Quotations from leading men and newspapers of both parties clearly show the 
friendly attitude of the Republicans and the hostile attitude of the Democrats 
toward the Afro-Americans. 

The tables shewing the number of Afro-Americans serving under the Federal 
Government will be a revelation to the majority of the people. They represent 
careful research and extensive correspondence and are accurate so far as they go, 
but are not complete, as returns are still coming in from all parts of the country. 
The true figures would be much larger than those given. 

It is a remarkable fact that the number of Afro-American government employees 
has increased 60 per cent in the three and one-half years of the Taft Administration 
and the aggregate annual pay has increased from $8,000,000 in 1908 to' nearly 
$12,500,000 in 1912, an increase of 55 per cent. Verily the Taft Administration 
stands for a square deal in deeds , not words. 

The book contains the portraits of twenty Afro-Americans who have been honored 
by the Republican party, by appointments to high places in the Government service 
by Republican presidents. This in itself is an object lesson of the interest of the 
Republican party in the Afro-American people. 

Herein is presented in plain facts and figures, what the Republican party has 
accomplished for the Afro-American. The record of the Democratic party is also 
given, which proves that its succession to the control of the National Government 1 
would be a menace to the civil and political rights of the race. 

The action of Theodore Roosevelt in barring Southern Afro-American delegates 
from his convention at Chicago, is virtually a stand in favor of the repeal of the 
Fourteenth and Fifteenth Amendments and makes the support of the Bull Moose 
Party by the race, impossible. 



THE REPUBLICAN PARTY AND THE AFRO-AMERICAN. 


6 The real cause of the great civil war was the desire for the extension and 
K perpetuation of that great blot upon the escutcheon of our country, human slavery. 

7 Prior to the advent of Abraham Lincoln and the Republican party, about 
| 4,000,000 Afro-Americans were held in bondage in the Southern States then as now con- 
[ trolled by the Democrats and when the Republican party elected Abraham Lincoln 

President, thus setting the stamp of disapproval upon the Democratic desires, these 
f Democratic Southern states seceded from the Union and attempted to set up a 
confederacy with human slavery as the chief corner stone. 

The Republican party determined that the confederacy should be destroyed, 
' that the Union should be preserved; and true to its principles and in keeping with 
\ his own declarations the Great Emancipator struck the shackles from the limbs of 
I the bondmen. 

Following the freedom of the slaves, came their enlistment in $he army and navy 
$ of the Union, and by this act the names of nearly 200,000 Afro-Americans were added 
. to the honor roll of those who fought for their country in the civil war. 

The leaders of the Republican party, feeling that their work was far from 
I completion, \ ramed and passed the thirteenth, fourteenth and fifteenth amendments 
f to the Federal Constitution, and the states ratified their action, thus making 
V X .slavery impossible and confirming the civil and political rights of the Afro¬ 
ll American people. 

fc Clothed by the Republican party with the right to vote, is it surprising that 
W these newly made citizens voted with the party which had taken them from their 
I former position as mere chattels and made them citizens of the great Republic? 

Through the Republican party. Douglass, Bruce, Langston, Dunn, Pinchback, 
Rainey, Revels, Lewis, Delaney, Smalls and scores of other national characters many 

■i nf ftiom fnrmnr olonao *■ ^ ..... :___Ml •, , ... ... . . . 


° f them former slaves, rose to eminence impossible without its aid in the period 
following the slaveholders’ rebellion, and in the present dav the Republican party has 

it\ von rn on \r A frn. A mnn’ o n no »v.xli* _ _;__ . . . i • j • « • . . < J 


riLiu /vinencuus political prominence and recognition which they can 
obtain from no other party. The Democratic party has never produced any really 
great Afro-Americans. J 

Republican party stands firmly against disfranchisement. No State con¬ 
trolled by Republicans has disfranchised the Afro-American. 

The Republican party has taken a firm stand against jimerow legislation and no 
State controlled by Republicans has ever passed a jimerow or segregation law. 

In the matter of public education the difference between, the two parties is 
marked. In the North, where? the Republicans generally control, education anions 
™«?. olored P e °P le ^ widely diffused, while in the Democratic South the percentage 
ox illiteracy is great. The Democratic legislators fail to provide equal school facilities 
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WILLIAM HOWARD TAFT. 



The Republican party made no mistake when William Howard Taft was renomi¬ 
nated for the Presidency. 

lie deserves reelection because of the great achievements of his administra¬ 
tion. He has shown sober judgment and broad statesmanship. 

He is a man of the people, his public record is clean and he stands for policies 
which mean the continued progress of the Nation. 

The Afro-Americans of the United States have a friend in Mr. Taft. He 
has shown his interest in so many ways. He inherited his open sympathy for the 
race from his father, Judge Alphonso Taft, than whom the Afro-American never 
had a better friend. 

President Taft stands for the enforcement of the War Amendments. He says 
he believes “that equal justice to all men and the fair and impartial enforcement of 
these amendments are in keeping with the real American spirit of fair play. “ 

President Taft gave his active support to the Maryland Republicans when they 
were opposing the attempts of the Democrats in that State to disfranchise the Afro- 
American citizens, and much credit for the defeat of the nefarious scheme should be 
accorded to him. 

President Taft has vigorously denounced lynching. In many public utterances 
ho has called it cowardly murder. In a recent address he said: 

“The only way by which it-can be suppressed is that some time we shall have 
men as sheriffs, and as governors, and as prosecutors, and as jurors who will see to 
it that the men who are engaged in pulling the rope under those conditions shall 
themselves swing by the rope. M 

President Taft has done much toward obliterating the foul practice of peonage 
or involuntary slavery so common in the Southern Democratic States. 

President Taft stands for the higher education of the Afro-American. He has 
given Howard University his enthusiastic personal and official support. He has 
publicly stated his belief that higher education is essential to the full development 
of the race. 

A few years ago Mr. Taft was appointed a trustee of the Jeannes fund for the 
education of the poor Afro-Americans in the country districts of the South, and his 
acceptance of the trust is an evidence of his sympathy for the poor and downtrodden. 
He is also one of the trustees of Hampton Institute, which is devoted to the education 
6f the head, heart and hand. 

President Taft has paid high tribute to the Afro-American people for the great 
progress made in education and industry and has lauded the high ideals of the race. 

To President Taft must be given credit for having appointed an Afro-American 
to the highest office yet attained by one of the race. He did an unprecedented thing 
when he named a colored man as Assistant Attorney General of the United States. 

There are more Afro-Americans in the public service under President Taft than 
ever before in the history of the country. The increase since 1908, according to the 
figures given out at that time, has been about 00 per cent, and there are 
now in round numbers .about twenty-two thousand colored men in the service of the 
United States Government and their annual salaries aggregate nearly $12,">00.000. 

President Taft has given a number of Afro-Americans good places under the 
civil service by executive order specifying in one case that it was doue because the 
race did not have proper representation in the State. 

President Taft has in many public utterances expressed his deep sympathy for 
the soul sufferings of the Afro-American people. 

Addressing an immense audience some years ago..Mr. Taft said: 

“I am fully alive to the heart pangs that a colored man endures when suffering 
from the contemptuous insults of white men not at all his equal, eijrher in point 
of intelligence or devotion to duty. I know the sense of injustice' that has often¬ 
times burned itself into his breast when he realizes that his rights have been 
tiampled upon and hip claims to fair treatment rejected solely because of the 
color of his skin. “ 
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JAMES SCHOOLCRAFT SHERMAN 


JAMES SCHOOLCRAFT SHERMAN. * 


James Schoolcraft Sherman, who has been renominated for Vice President of the 
United States, is by profession a lawyer. . 

A graduate of Hamilton College, near his home at Utica, N. Y., in 1878, ne 
received the degree of doctor of laws from that institution. He was admitted to 
the bar two years after graduation, practiced in his native city and was elected 
mayor of Utica in 1884. 

He was elected to Congress in 1887 and except an interval of two years—1891 
and 1893—was continuously re-elected up to 1908, when he was elected Vice Presi¬ 
dent of the United States. His record in office is a good one. 

Mr. Sherman has been a consistant friend of the Afro-American ever since 
his entrance into public life, and in his public utterances he has made many strong 
pleas for the advancement of the race along all lines of human endeavor. 

Vice President Sherman was formally notified of his renomination at his home 
in Utica, N. Y., on August 21. In accepting the vice-presidential nomination Mr. 
Sherman said, in part: 

“Our party has never before conferred a second nomination for the office of 
Vice President upon any man. This distinction was not sought by me, but unsolicited, 
it is the more appreciated. As a loyal republican I stand squarely upon the party 
platform. I approve of the admirable statement of republican principles and 
achievements made in the address accepting the nomination for President by 
William Howard Taft. Upon that platform and associated with President Taft, I 
gratefully accept the re-nomination. 

“Our opponents are divided into two camps, rivaling each other in their efforts 
to excel in disturbing the civic and economic order of the country. The new party 
thrusts itself forward into the vacuum left by the phantoms of other third parties 
which have passed into oblivion. Oblivion, too awaits it. The democratic party in 
the nation has many times defeated its republican rival in August; but twice has it 
done so in November. ’ , 

“We ask that the republican party and its candidate be tried upon the record 
of service and accomplishments. We near the end of President Taft’s first term of 
service with our government at amity with all foreign powers, amid domestic tran¬ 
quility and with our people blessed by prosperity and abundance; our navy among 
the foremost of the world; our army in a high degree of excellence; our postal 
service, for the first time in its history, self-sustaining; the colossal dream of the 
centuries, an isthmian canal, almost a completed reality; our foreign and domestic 
commerce in a condition of activity, vigor and health, meeting the desires of the 
most optimistic, and every department of the government rendering proper and 
efficient aid to law-abiding citizens in every calling. Confident that the American 
people are not yet willing to destroy and discard the Constitution which has stood 
the test of more than a century, that they have not yet forgotten the direful result 
of the mistake of 1892, we calmly await the ides of November.” 

In his speech accepting the Republican nomination for the Vice Presidency in 
1908; Mr. Sherman said: 

“As a Nation our duty compels that by every constitutional and reasonable 
means the material and educational condition of the colored race be advanced. 
This we owe to ourselves as well as to them. As the result of a course of events that 
can never be reversed, they are a part of our civilization; their prosperity is our 
prosperity their debasement would be our misfortune. 

“The Republican party, therefore, will offer every encouragement to the thrift, 
industry and intelligence that will better their prospect of higher attainment.” 

1 emphasize as my party’s creed and my faith that in legislation and adminis¬ 
tration favor should be extended to no class, no sect, no race. To foster class hatred, 
to foster discontent, is un-Republican and un-American. Our party stands on the 
declaration that all men are created with equal rights, and it will have no part in 
the enactment or execution of any law that does not apply alike to all good Ameri¬ 
can citizens. 


Under the Taft Administration there are 22,000 Afro-Americans in the public 
service of the country and they receive nearly $12,500,000 in salaries annually. 

The Afro-Americans will never be beguiled by the smooth talk of the Demo¬ 
cratic spellbinders. 
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THE REPUBLICAN PLATFORM. 


Reaffirms the Intention of the Republican Party to Uphold the Courts. Con¬ 
demns Lynching and Lawlessness of Every Kind. 

* 1 The Republican party reaffirms its intention to uphold the integrity of the 
courts, both State and Federal, and it will ever insist that their powers to enforce 
their processes and to protect life, liberty and property shall be preserved inviolate. 

“We call upon the people to quicken their interest in public affairs, to condemn 
and punish lynchings and other forms of lawlessness, and to strengthen in all possib e 
ways a respect for law and an observance of it.” 

Everything which benefits the American people as a whole must necessarily benefit 
the Afro-American as well as all other classes which make up the composite American/ 
citizenship and all of the policies of the Republican party as formulated in the plat¬ 
form adopted at Chicago mean much for the average American. There are, however, 
two planks, as given above, which are of great importance to the colored man, although 
they are not race planks, but because the race suffers many injustices through the 
inability or failure of the courts to protect life, liberty and property and also because 
Afro-Americans are in the majority of instances the helpless victims of the lynchings 
which disgrace our country. 


TAFT FOR THE CONSTITUTION AS IT IS. 

On August 1 , President Taft was formally notified of his selection, by the 
Republican National Convention, which met in Chicago, Illinois, June 18 - 22 , a9 
regular Republican nominee for President. The ceremonies took place in the East 
Room of the White House in the presence of about three hundred of the most 
prominent Republicans in the country. A number of Afro-Americans were among 
those present as guests. At the conclusion of the programme an informal reception 
was held, alter which all of the guests were entertained at luncheon by President 
and Mrs. Taft. Senator Elihu Root made the notification address. 


Extracts from President Tafts Speech of Acceptance. 

“JThe Republican Party stands for the Constitution as it is, with such amend¬ 
ments adopted according to its provisions as new conditions thoroughly 
understood may require. We believe that it has stood the test of time and that there 
have been disclosed really no serious defects in its operation. It is said that this is 
not an issue in the campaign. It seems to me it is the supreme issue. 

‘ ‘ Votes are not bread, constitutional amendments 'are not work, referendums do 
not pay rent or furnish houses, recalls do not furnish clothing, initiatives do not 
supply employment or relieve inequalities of condition or of opportunity. 

“We do not know any way to avoid human injustice but to perfect our laws for 
administering justice, to develop the morality of the individual, to give direct super¬ 
vision and aid to those who are, and are likely to be, oppressed, and to give as full 
scope as possible to individual effort and its reward. 

The Republican Party is the nucleus of that public opinion which favors constant 
progress and development along sate and sane lines and under the Constitution, as 
we have had it for more than one hundred years, and which believes in the main¬ 
tenance of an independent judiciary as the keystone of our liberties. 

“The great majority of voters will be able to distinguish between the substance 
of performance and the mere fustian of promise; they will be able to see that those 
who would deliberately stir up discontent and create hostility toward those who are 
conducting legitimate enterprises and who represent the business progress of the 
country are sowing dragon’s teeth.” 

Mav we not expect in the issues which are now before us that the ballots cast 
in November shall show a prevailing majority in favor of sound progress, great 
prosperity upon a protective baisis, and under true constitutional and representa¬ 
tive rule by the people f 


KEYNOTE OF CAMPAIGN. 


J 


,, T . _ ... Keynote of the Presidential Campaign. 

• ‘ , K ^P"hhenn party approaches the 1-residential campaign with confidence 

’ „ , ty of lta course and in the integrity and ability of the candidates who 

t P ;:r n „ l t a V C ':", 9e - P r° Krea * w ' tb or ‘J er i8 P ,md doctrine for the Republican party 
today, as it has been since the day of its birth. y J 

ho dPP^^rf^ 58 ’ 9 ”?* a the °/ y , - but an a ^ hi6vem ent. No American citizen should 
be deceived into an exchange of his birthright for a vision. The progress of the 
nation toward better things does not come from declamation, but from actual results 

- Ta P ft" than 0mpl ' She<1 l\ the last - vears undpr th * adtninislmtion of 

I same period of time. eVCr ® accom P 1,shed b 7 an American President in the 

erot;l' A ‘l isti . nct line , of.demarcation between the Republican party and the Dem- 
i, an e P Tnest ,8 of re fm ed the f' la ! fnr ™ adopted at Chicago a P nd Baltimore. One 
eat . °. f futu J e progress through a record of achievement; the other is a 
promise containing a denial of the good that has been done 

... .. tpo ° th ® 80, * d rock of the rights of the individual as granted by the Cnn- 
™!*v 10 on R f?" bl i! Ca !i ***1 bl,,Ms itS 8tn,eture of optimism The Democratic 
hPtrJ’ t,e 0t - er h , and \! n t[ ,e opening sentence of its address to the electorate 
betrays its recessional quality by denying the right of Congress a right n<*nin and 
again confirmed by the Supreme Court, to establish protective duties for the benefit 
or American industries. It declares as false the riml ;=«».« 77 lu . np,, “ 

libcHien of the individual. S „eh no*wbailed by STlSS 

the o\erthrow of the independence of the iudiciarv Tt would ir».,,! .. . , . 

defenseless in the protection of those righ/s deela^d LlC Id iTtoftT Con^i 
tution. —Statement of Hon. Charles D. Hilles on .Tulv 10 iqio W ® C f 

the Chairmanship of the Republican National Committee. ^ ^ L h ® accepted 

DEMOCRATIC PROMISES BROKEN. 

The Southern States were re admitted to the Union in 1868, after the Civil War 
?nd it was expressly provided tha t no state should ever abridge the'right of any voter 
\ The Act passed July 28, 1868, was as follows* e y voier. 

“That each of the states of North Caroliaa. South Carolina. Louisiana Oeorein 
Alabama, and Florida, shall he entitled and admitted to repreentation in’ Puna™.’ 
as a state of the Union when the legislature of such state^hall have dnlv ratified 
. the amendments to the Constitution of the United States proposed bv the 3»th Con 
gross Known as Article 14. upon the following fundamental condition,: That Z 
Constitution of neither of said states shall he ao amended or changed as to denr vo 
any citizen or class of citizens of the United States of the right to vote in .aid JZ 
| who arc entitled to vote by the Constitution thereof, herein recognized except for the 
punishment of si,el. crimes as are now felonies at eommon law, whereofThev ahaM 
have been convicted under laws equally applicable to the inhabitants of all the States " 
Several of the States named have passed laws restricting the riirht nf a fr¬ 
aud in every Southern state the laws are administered in s," h a wavastodehar 
thousands of men from exercising their rights as citizens because thair alin. 
blnck. This is not only acknowledged hut approved by Bryan Hoke Smith v*a *** 
Tillman, Donaghey and other Democratic leaders. 7 7 ’ Uoke Smith > Vardaman, 

The Southern States were re admitted to the Union on the fundaments 
that they would never amend or change their Constitutions to deorivl InT ° 
or class of citizens of the United States of the right to vote P ® 7 CltlZen 

It was a sacred obligation. Hav e they kept it? Can the Democrat,, k 
deliberately broken their promises be trusted? emocrats who have 

i , The election of Woodrow Wilson, Southern born and Southern v* • ^ 

V filled with Southern Democratic traditions, can bring no possible good th 

American. “Let us hold fast to that which we know is good “ g ° Afro 

The progress of the Afro-American people in 50 years of freedom u 
•N greater than that of any other race, similarly environed, recorded in hiJEli 
r great deal of this progress should be credited to the Republican party ™ A 
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THE AFRO-AMERICAN AND THE TWO PARTIES. 


Gems of Rhetoric and Oratory From the Pens and Tongues of Great Republi¬ 
cans of the Country in Favor of the Race. 

Vile Utterances of Some Democrats which Show that the Ascendency of the 
Democratic Party Would be a Menace to the Race. 


REPUBLICAN SENTIMENTS. 


Gems from President Taft. 


DEMOCRATIC SENTIMENTS. 


Intelligent Negro Disturbing Influ-/ 
ence. 


“I am fully alive to the heart pangs 
that a colored man endures when suffer¬ 
ing from the contemptuous insults of 
white men not at all his equal, either 
in point of intelligence or devotion to 
duty. I know the sense of injustice that 
has often times burned itself into his 
breast when he realizes that his rights 
have been trampled upon and his claims 
to fair treatment rejected solely because 
of the color of his skin.—Speech of Mr. 
Taft before A. M. E. Conference, Cin¬ 
cinnati, 1908. 

****** 

“I believe in the higher education of 
the Negro so that the leaders of the Ne¬ 
gro race may have high ideals, and I be¬ 
lieve they have. I believe that they sub¬ 
scribe, as perhaps some others in our 
community life do not, to the majesty 
of the law and have respect for consti¬ 
tuted authority . 11 (Hearty applause.) — 
President at Howard University Meeting. 

****** 

««I want to add that I always want to 
say before an Afro-American* audience 
that you are Americans. The idea of 
transplanting you is utterly absurd. The 
only flag you know is the Stars and 
Stripes, and you are of a race that has 
given up their lives and moistened the 
ground with their blood in defense of 
that flag, and will continue to do so."— 
Address of President Taft at Y. M. C. A., 
Augusta, Ga. 

* * * * * * 

‘ ‘ I know the burdens you have to bear. 
1 can understand the disadvantages under 
which you labor. I know of your suffer¬ 
ings, mental and otherwise, and humilia¬ 
tions—I can understand what they are 
and how hard they are to bear, but I 
want you to know that there are a lot 
of good people in this world, who sym¬ 
pathize deeply with you and are anxious 
to help you in your hard course."— 
From speech of President Taft at Geor¬ 
gia Industrial School, Savannah, Ga., May 
1, 1912. 


"The uneducated Negro is a good 
Negro; he is contented to occupy the 
natural status of his race, the position of 
inferiority. The educated and intelli¬ 
gent Negro, who wants to vote, is a dis¬ 
turbing and threatening influence. We 
don’t want him down here; let him go 
North. I favor, and if elected will urge 
with all my power, the elimination of the 
Negro from politics."—Hoke Smith, 
United States Senator from Georgia. 


“Turn the African Tree Climbers 

Out.” / 1 


Go down to the Pension Office and take 
out the Africans. Then go down to the 
War and Navy Building and take those 
black sons of the cocoanut region, who sit 
there with big brown drops of sweat 
coming out of their foreheads, kick them 
out * * * turn this brood of Afri¬ 

can tree climbers out to earn a living on 
the farms and in the fields.—Congressman 
Roddenbery (Democrat) of Georgia, in a 
speech in House of Representatives, 
April 10, 1912. 


Will Never Agree That Races are 
Equal. 


"Every Negro must understand here, 
now, right off, once and forever, that 
the Southern people will never, even for 
an instant agree that the black race is 
the equal of the white."—New Orleans 
Times-Democrat. 


Granting Suffrage a Crime 
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"The granting of the right of suf¬ 
frage to the Negroes, en masse, was a 
crime and blunder. Take away the suf¬ 
frage from the Negro as it is disallowed 
to other of our ‘colored ; citizens."— 
Bishop T. F. Gailor, of Tennessee. 


THE AFRO-AMERICAN AND THE TWO PARTIES 


Republic Itself.” 


‘ * Ceasing to be a slave, the former vic¬ 
tim has become not only a man but a citi¬ 
zen, admitted alike within the pale of hu¬ 
manity and within the pale of citizenship. 
As a man he is entitled to all the rights 
of man, as a citizen he becomes a mem¬ 
ber of our common household, with equal¬ 
ity as the prevailing law. No longer an 
African, he is an American; no longer 
a slave, he is common part of a Repub¬ 
lic, owing to it patriotic allegiance in 
return for protection of equal laws. In¬ 
sult him is to insult an American citizen. 
Dishonor him is to dishonor the Re¬ 
public itself. Our rights are his rights; 
our equality his equality; our privileges 
and immunities are his great freehold." 
—Charles Sumner. 


Inspired by Lincoln’s Tomb. 


"I am glad to be at the home of the 
martyred President. His name is an 
inspiration and a holy one to all lovers 
of liberty the world over. He saved the 
Union. He liberated a race—a race 
which he once said ought to be free be¬ 
cause there might come a time when these 
. black men could keep the jewel of liberty 
f . within the family of freedom. If any 
vindication of that act or of that pro¬ 
phecy were needed, it was found when 
those brave black men ascended the hill 
at San Juan in Cuba and charged the 
enemy at El Caney (great applause). 
They vindicated their own title to lib¬ 
erty on that field and with our other 
brave soldiers gave the priceless gift of 
liberty to another suffering race." 
President McKinley at Lincoln’s tomb, 
Springfield, Illinois, October 15, 1898. 


tj- 
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Efforts to Degrade Must Be Fought. 

"The time is ripe for serving notice on 
the country that further efforts in any 
section of the land to degrade the Afro- 
American to a servile position; to create 
that impossible thing, a Republic with 
millions of persons taxed but not repre¬ 
sented, shall be fought from now on. 
Leave the murdering in cold blood to 
the race that proudly calls itself superior, 
the better civilized."—Oswald Garrison 
Villard, Editor New York Evening Post. 
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If Necessary Every Negro Will be 
Lynched. 


"How is the white man going to con¬ 
trol the government? The way we do it 
is to pass laws to fit the white man and 
make the other people (Negroes) come to 
them. * * * If it is necessary every 
Negro in the state will be lynched; it 
will be done to maintain white supre¬ 
macy. * * * The Fifteenth Amend¬ 

ment ought to be wiped out. We all 
agree on that; then why don’t we do it? 
—Ex-Governor James K. Vardaman of 
Mississippi, now U. S. Senator-elect. 


Senator Tillman’s Boast. 


"I know nothing about other states, 
but I acknowledge openly and boldly in 
the sight of God that we did our level 
best to keep every Negro in our state 
from voting. We stuffed ballot boxes, 
we shot Negroes; we are not ashamed of 
it."—Senator Tillman in the United 
States Senate. 


Bryan on “Brotherhood.” 

"The white man in the South has dis¬ 
franchised the negro in self-protection; 
and there is not a Republican in the 
North who would not have done the same 
thing under the same circumstances. The 
white men of the South are determined 
that the negro will and shall be disfran¬ 
chised everywhere it is necessary to pre¬ 
vent the recurrence of the horrors of 
carpetbag rule."—William Jennings Bry¬ 
an in speech at New York in 1908. 


Determined to Nullify Amendments. 

"The white people of the Southern 
states where the Negroes constitute a 
large proportion of the population are 
determined to nullify the 14th amend¬ 
ment to the Constitution of the United 
States so far as they can. White people 
of the South are going to rule without 
regard to numbers or Federal laws. They 
are the superior race, the only race that 
is fit to control the government of any 
country, whether it be the United States, 
the Philippines, the West Indies or 
Africa itself. ’ ’—Memphis Democratic 
Daily Paper. 


"Mississippi is governed by white men 
although the majority of the population 
is composed of Negroes. The Negro 
cuts no figure in our politics.—Ex-Gov¬ 
ernor Noel of Mississippi. 




































AFRO-AMERICANS IN GOVERNMENT SERVICE. 


In Round Numbers There are More Than 22,000 Afro-Americans in the Service 
of the United States Government and Their Annual Salaries 
Aggregate Nearly $ 12 , 500 , 000 . 

The statement has been made that there are fewer Afro-Americans in the service 
of the Government under President Taft than under previous Republican administra¬ 
tions. The facts refute the statement. On July 1, 1912, there were more Afro-Ameri¬ 
cans in the service of the United States Government under the Taft Administration 
than ever before in the history of the country. That their official positions and occu¬ 
pations are many and varied is shown by the following list of official designations: 

-Assistant Attorney General, agent in tick eradication, agricultural agents, anaes¬ 
thetist, architects, army paymaster’s clerk, artisans, assistant director of domestic 
art, assistant director of domestic science, assistant director of kindergartens, assistant 
director of music, assistant director of physical culture, assistant director of primary 
instruction, doorkeeper, assistant engineers, assistant keeper of scales, assistant libra¬ 
rian, assistant messenger, assistant nurses, assistant pharmacist, assistant post masters, 
assistant superintendent of construction, assistant superintendent of nurses, assistant 
superintendent of schools, assistant weighers, attendants, assistant surgeon-in-chief, 
attendance officer, attorneys, auditor for the navy, bailiff, blacksmith foremen, boatmen 
bookbinders, bookkeepers, captain, carriage drivers, caster helpers, cashiers, cement fin¬ 
isher, chaplains, charwomen, chief messenger, chief musicians, chiefs of divisions, clean 
ers, cleks, coal passers, collaborators, collectors of customs, collectors of internal reve¬ 
nue, consul, consular agents, consul general, cook, counters, counter in charge, custo¬ 
dians, custodian ot presses, darners, dental inspectors, deputies, deputy collectors of 
customs, deputy collectors of internal revenue, deputy stamp clerk, deputy United 
States marshals, director of domestic art, director of domestic science, director of 
kindergarten, director of music, director of physical culture, director of primary*' 
instruction, district attorney, domestics, draughtsmen, electrotype molder’s apprentice, 
elevator conductors, engineers, envoy extraordinary and minister plenipotentiary, 
examiner, examiners of merchandise, farm demonstrators, farmers, fireman helpers, 
firemen, floor hands, folders, foreman brick burner, foreman brick mason, freight 
handler, gaugers, guards, head cooks, heads of departments, first lieutenants, head 
waiter, helpers, hospital orderlies, hydraulic presser, immigrant inspectors, imposers, 
ink carrier, inspectors of customs, janitors, keeper of scales, laboratory assistants, 
laborers laundresses, laundrymen, letter carriers, lieutenant colonel, machine operators, 
maids, major, medical inspector, messengers, messenger boys, mimeograph operators, 
minister resident and consul general, monotype operators, musicians, night inspectors, 
night supervisor of nurses, nurses, oilers, operatives, packers, painters, patent exam¬ 
iners, pharmacist, pay clerks, plumber, policemen, press cleaners, press feeders, press¬ 
men, private secretaries, principals of high schools, private secretary to congressman, 
pulp macerator, principal of normal school, principals of public schools, railway postal 
clerks, receivers of public moneys, recorder of deeds, registers of land offices, register 
of the treasury, revenue agents, rural carriers, samplers, seamstresses, second cook, 
sewers, shippers, secretary of legation, skilled laborers, special agents, special assistant 
attorneys, stablemen, stenographers, stewards, storekeepeer, substitute carriers, sub¬ 
stitute clerks, sugar samplers, superintendents, superintendent of carriers, superin¬ 
tendents of construction, superintendent of home school, supervisor of Indian schools 
supervising principals of schools, teachers, teamsters, third cook, timekeepers, trans¬ 
lators, typewriters, van drivers, vice consul, vice consul general, vice and deputy consul 
and clerk, wagon drivers, wagon messengers, waiters, waste paper assorters, watchmen 
weighers, wrappers. 

The highest salary paid an Afro-American is received by the Envoy Extraordi¬ 
nary and Minister Plenipotentiary of the United States to Haiti, whose salary is 
$ 10,000 per annum. A number of government officials receive from $2,500 to $5 000 
per year. Clerks are paid from $900 to $1,800. 1 

According to the figures given out iu 1908, there were 18,978 Afro-Americans in 
th* service of the Federal Government and their annual salaries aggregated $8 032 355 
Ah the number of A fro-Americans now in the Government service is 2 * 440 and their 
aggregate annual salaries $12,456,760 it is evident that'there has been an increase 
• r more tbaD 60 per cent in the number of Afro-Americans employed and an in- 
ereuse ** & the amount of aalaries received under the Administration 

of President Taft. 
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Afro-American officers, clerks, and other employees in the service of the United States 
Government, September 1, 1012. 


Salaries. 


The White House 


' * - - - wujuiai i. 

J reasury . 

war .. 

Post Office.* *. 

Interior . !!!!!!!!" . 

Agriculture.. 

Commerce and Labor... 

United States Army, officers.. 

United States Army, enlisted men. 

United States Navy, enlisted men. .. ! ‘. 

United States Navy, yards and stations. 

Miscellaneous, including unclassified. 

Total . 

Recapitulation by localities: 

wSfoSZTc. ( . D, . p '? m . a . t . ic and Consu,ar) 

New York City. ’[’**. 





































































IN HIGH PLACES. 


Some Afro-Americans Who Have been Honored by the Republican Party; 
Appointed, Recommended or Retained by the President. 

William H. Lewis, Assistant Attorney General, Washington, D. C. 

J. C. Napier, Register of the Treasury, Washington, D. C. 

Charles W. Anderson, Collector of Internal Revenue, New York, N. Y. 

Henry Lincoln Johnson, Recorder of Deeds, Washington, D. C. 

Ralph W. lyler, Auditof for the Navy, Washington, D. C. 

C. F. Adams, Assistant Register of the Treasury, Washington, D. C. 

Robert H. Terrell, Judge Municipal Court, Washington, D. C. 

Joseph E. Lee, Collector of Internal Revenue, Jacksonville, Ela. 

N. W. Alexander, Register of Land Office, Montgomery, Ala. 

John E. Bush, Receiver of Public Moneys, Little Rock, Ark. 

Whitefield McKinlay, Collector of Customs, Washington, D. C. 

Charles A. Cottrill, Collector of Internal Revenue, Honolulu, Hawaii. 

T. V. McAllister, Receiver of Public Moneys, Jackson, Miss. 

S. L. Williams, Special Assistant District Attorney, Chicago, Ill. 

Gen. Robert Smalls, Collector of Customs, Beaufort, S. C. 

James A. Cobb, Special Assistant District Attorney, Washington, D. C. 

Isaiah J. McCottrie, Collector of Customs, Georgetown, S. C. 

John M. Holzendorf, Collector of Customs, St. Mary’s, Ga. 

Mary C. Booze, Postmaster, Mound Bayou, Miss. 

W. C. Matthews, Special Assistant District Attorney, Boston Mass. 

George A. Reed, Postmaster, Beaufort, S. C. 

W. D. Johnson, Agent in Tick Eradication, Department of Agriculture. 

J. B. Washington, Postmaster, Tuskegee Institute, Alabama. 

William L. Jones, Postmaster, Boley, Oklahoma. 

W. T. Vernon, Supervisor of Indian Schools. 

James M. Alexander, Deputy Collector Internal Revenue, Los Angeles, California 
P. B. S. Pmchback, Revenue Agent, New York City. 

Assistant Attorney General. 

To President Taft must be given the credit for having appointed an Afro- 
American to the highest appointive office ever held by one of the race When he 
William 1 H - ^wis of Massachusetts as Assistant Attorney General, Mr 
I aft did an unprecedented thing as this is a near-cabinet position. Mr Lewis’ pom 
mission is dated March 27, 1911. He was assigned by Attorney General Wickersham 
to Indian Depredation Claims. 

r a A s . umm fy of ‘j 16 . re P° rt of the Assistant Attorney General Lewis in charge of 
Indian depredation claims, is as follows: 6 

Total Nnmber of cases filed. 10 841 

Amount claimed . Ml ^ 

Cases reduced to judgment. * * ’ 9 676 * 

Amount claimed in such cases. . mo 7 ^ noS'or 

Cases reinstated since Nov. 1 , 1910.. .\W !‘ 

Amount claimed in such cases.. 44 

Judgments for claimants from Nov. 1 , 1910 to Nov. 1* 1911. * 1 4 !? 

Amount claimed .* . ? * $274 190 44 

Amount of judgments for claimants. . VU ’qpu no 

Judgments for defendants from Nov. 1 , 1910 to Nov. 1 1911. i 7 n 

Amount claimed.’ . . J'j'* 

Number of cases now pending. . $o74,,792.1 84 

Amount Claimed. !.!!!!!!!!!!!!! *. ! *. ] *. *. *. *. *.. $4 751 339 81 

The above statement shows that since the date of the last annual renort 21 fi 
cases have been decided by the court, the total amount claimed in such S • 
$948,913.28. The claimants recovered judgments in 46 cas"s the amo,^ 
being $274,120.44 and the amount awarded them being $45,864 In 170 cas^^^ 

$074^792 J 54. WCr0 “ ° £ tte the i. ^caseTbe^ 
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AFRO-AMERICANS AT THE WHITE HOUSE. 

Race Fares Well under Administration of President Taft. Place of Custodian 
Created for Major Arthur Brooks, N. G. D. C. Twenty-seven Colored 
Employees Receive about $ 20,000 in Salaries Annually. 

When Mr. Taft became president, March 4, 1909, there were six colored mes¬ 
sengers and laborers employed in the Executive Office. In the reorganization of the 
office in 1911, two were transferred to positions in the Departmental service. One was 
afflicted with tuberculosis and the President had him transferred to a good position in 
the War Department in New Mexico on advice of his physician. Since the President’s 
inauguration three colored employees have been added: Major Arthur Brooks, Com¬ 
manding First Separate Battalion, N. G. D. C., for whom the place of custodian was 
created, William Pannell and Harry L. Mickey. 

1 In the Executive Mansion the following Afro-Americans, in addition to several 
r others who are still on the rolls, were employed at the time the President came into 
office: Messrs. Duncan, Amos, Brent, Reeder and Pinckny. Mr. Duncan was trans¬ 
ferred to the Treasury Department at an increased salary; Mr. Brent was trans¬ 
ferred as a clerk to the city post office at an increased salary; Mr. Reeder was trans¬ 
ferred to the State Department. Mr. Pinckny was given a good place in the Executive 
Office, and Mr. Amos w T as given a good place in New York. 

All of these places were filled by the President with colored men. In addition 
the President appointed the following Afro-American employees at the Executive 
Mansion: W. W. Brown, J. W. Mays, S. C. Jackson, L. C. Peters and Miss Annie 
Brooks. When the President came into office there were five colored coachmen and 
hostlers at the White House stables. On account of changing from carriages to auto¬ 
mobiles, chauffeurs and footmen were employed, but places were found in the De¬ 
partments for four of these coachmen and hostlers and the other voluntarily accepted 
a position in New York. r 

There are on the regular pay roll of the Executive Office, six colored employees 
whose salaries aggregate $5,960 per annum. On the regular pay roll of the Execu¬ 
tive Mansion, there are twenty colored employees whose annual salaries aggregate 
$11,562. One colored employee in the White House garage receives a salary^of $780 
per annum. A number of colored men and women are employed for duty at functions 
during the social season and their pay in the aggregate amounts to more than $ 1 , 000 . 
The total amount paid to Afro-Americans at the White House is nearly $20 000 per 
annum. ’ F 

After twenty-five years of faithful service as the commanding officer of a battalion 
of the National Guard of the District of Columbia, Major Arthur Brooks has re¬ 
cently been retired with the rank of Lieutenant Colonel. His commission was signed 
by President Taft. Lieutenant Colonel Brooks is still on duty as custodian at the 
White House. 


The Afro-American and His Debt to the Republican Party. 

If the Afro-American citizen recalls the past he must acknowledge that every 
^ privilege he has in this country came to him at the hands of the Republican party. 
The Democrats opposed every proposition looking toward his welfare during the long 
struggle over the Negro question in the years following the slaveholders’ rebellion! 
The history of the United States tells a conclusive story on these points. Freedom 
manhood, education, suffrage, opportunity were given by the party of which Taft 
and Sherman are the standard bearers. 

To the Democratic party the race owes: Two hundred and fifty years of slavery 
peonage, disfranchisement, jimerowism, lynching, curtailment of educational facilities! 
segregation, humiliation and degradation. 

The Washington Custom House. 

The present Collector of Customs at Washington, Hon. Whitefield McKinlay is 
an Afro-American and was appointed by President Taft, August 5 , 1910. He is paid 
a salary and commissions which aggregated $3,755 for the fiscal year ended June 30 
1912. The value of imports has increased over $20,000 since Mr. McKinlay became 
Collector, and last year amounted to $1,132,024.00. 
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Duties of the Register of the Treasury. 

The Register of the Treasury signs all bonds of the United States, the bonds of 
the District of Columbia, the Philippine Islands, the city of Manila, the city of Cebu, 
and the Porto Rican gold loan, and keeps records showing the daily outstanding bal- 
\ ances thereof. He examines, counts, and prepares for destruction the upper halves 
v of all redeemed paper money, except national-bank notes, received from the banks 
f • through the Office of the Treasurer of the United States for redemption, all paid 
S interest coupons, and all other United States securities redeemed. 

Each day the Register receives a statement from the Loans and Currency 
Division, showing all transactions in bonds, whether issued, transferred, or exchanged. 
Redeemed bonds are received by the Register from the Treasurer of the United States 
, and after examination and entry are returned to him. This makes the office of the 
Register a complete check on these offices so far as the Government’s bonded 
I indebtedness is Concerned, and enables the Register from his records to know the 
fVoutstanding bonded indebtedness of the United States at the close of each business 
w lay. 

, An interesting part of the Register’s Office is the Currency Section, where upper 
halves of the mutilated paper currency, sent in for redemption are counted before 
destruction by maceration. The register is represented, by an employee of the office, 
on each of the special committees in connection with the examination, and destruction 
of United States redeemed securities, national currency, burned and multilated notes, 
internal revenue and postage stamps, etc. During the past year, 485,495 redeemed 
and canceled Seven-Thirty notes amounting to $140,073,050 and 3,101,699 Seven- 
Thirty Coupon Treasury notes amounting to $829,841,850, and 56 years’ accumula¬ 
tion of redeemed detached and canceled coupons of old and matured loans, numbering 
103,250,868 and amounting to $1,237,342,994.30 were counted and prepared for destruc¬ 
tion by order of the Secretary of the Treasury. This special count required several 
months to complete, but when it was finished the number and amount of the securities 
balanced with the figures in the books. There was not one cent difference. Notwith- 
. standing the destruction of this immense number of canceled securities there are 
still on file 18,731,944 redeemed and canceled certificates amounting to $5,218,341, 
' 725.09. These are so systematically arranged that in case any particular piece is 
needed for any purpose it may be found in a few minutes. 

The volume of business transacted by the Register’s Office is so great that it 
would be impracticable to give the details. The total interest-bearing debt of the 
United States is $963,776,770.00. 

The present Register of the Treasury, Hon. J. C. Napier, of Tennessee, is a 
colored man. He was appointed by President Taft, in 1911. The Afro-Americans 
on the Register’s pay roll for the year ended June 30, 1912, received $16,000 in 
salaries. 


AFRO-AMERICANS 


In the Field of Diplomacy and in the Consular Service, July i, 1912. 
Diplomatic: 

Name. Position and Address. Sn 

Henry VV. Furniss, Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary at 

Port au Prince, Haiti. $1( 

Wjlliam D. Crum, Minister Resident and Consul General at Monrovia, Li¬ 
beria . 1 

Richard C. Bundy, Secretary of Legation at Monrovia, Liveria. 1 

Consular: 

William J. Yerby, Consul at Sierre Leone, West Africa. S 

James C. Carter, Consul at Tamatave, Madagascar. ‘ 

Christopher H. Payne, Consul at St. Thomas, West Indies. < 

George H. Jackson, Consul at Cognac, France. i 

Lemuel W. Livingston, Consul at Cape Haitien, Haiti. $ 

William H. Hunt, Consul at St. Etienne, France. i 

Herbert R. Wright, Consul at Puerto Cabello, Venezuela. S 

James W. Johnson, Consul at Corinto, Nicaragua. 5 

Subordinate Consular Positions: 

Edmond A. Burrill, Vice and Deputy Consul and Clerk at St. Etienne, 

France . ] 

DeWitt W. Perdue, Vice and Deputy Consul and Clerk at St. Thomas, West 

Indies . 

John H. Reed, Vice Consul General at Monrovia, Liberia. * . 

J. William Woel, Consular Agent, Gonaives, Haiti. t 

St. Charles Villedrouin, Consular Agent, Jeremie, Haiti. t 

Total . $3S 


♦Vice and Deputy Consular Officers as such receive compensation only in the absence of 
the principal Consular Officer. 

tConsulnr Agents, under statute, receive as compensation one-half the official fees collected 
bv them, not exceeding $1,000 in any one year. They are permitted to engage in business. The 
above amounts show compensation of agents for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1911, 


THE TREASURY DEPARTMENT. 


Has a Larger Number of Afro-American Presidential Appointees Than Any 
Other Department of the United States Government. 

The Treasury Department lias in the city of Washington, 926 Afro-American 
employees with an aggregate compensation of $588,801. Outside of Washington the 
Treasury Department has 1.082 Afro-American Employees with a total compensation 
of $743,373. This is a total of 2,008 Afro-Americans employed in the Treasury Depart¬ 
ment with a total compensation of $1,332,174. These arp the figures so far a« Wnmvn 
but returns are still coming in and a reasonable estimate of the total number of 
colored employees would be 2 , 200 , and an aggregate annual compensation of 
$1,500,000. 

The Register of the Treasury. 

One of the most important offices in the Treasury Department, that of the Regis¬ 
ter of the Treasury, has been continuously filled by colored men under Republican 
appointment, during more than a quarter of a century, while under Democratic admin¬ 
istrations during that time no Negro was considered worthy to occupy that position 
The importance of this office is indicated by the fact that the signature of the Regis¬ 
ter as well as that of the Treasurer of the United States is attached to all paper 
currency issued by the Government and the signature of a colored man has thus been 
one of the two names attached to every piece of paper money issued under Republican 
administrations since 1881, when Blanche K. Bruce was appointed register of the 
Treasury; while under Democratic administrations names of white Democrats were 
substituted when Rosecrans and Tillman, respectively, were appointed to that position 


Office of the Auditor for the Navy Department. 


The Office of Auditor for the Navy Department is held by Hon. R. W. Tyler, of 
Ohio, a colored man. The work of the office is to audit all accounts of the Navy De¬ 
partment, and to settle all claims arising in that department. During the fiscal year 
just closed this office audited accounts amounting to $152,666,269.29. This office 
has the largest clerical force of any bureau presided over by a colored man, there 
being 100 employees, eighteen are colored, eleven of these eighteen colored employees 
having been appointed during Mr. Tyler’s administration, there being but seven in 
the office when he took charge. The total salaries paid per annum to all employees in 
this office, amount to $137,590. Of this amount the colored employees in the office 
receive $25,680 per annum. This office has a larger number of high grade colored 
clerks than any other office administered by any colored or white official. Of the 
eight colored clerks in the entire government service at Washington, who are paid the 
maximum clerk’s salary, $1,800, four of them are in the Office of the Auditor for the 
Navy Department. Although the volume of business transacted by this office is far 
in excess of what it was at the time the present auditor took charge, by adopting 
modern methods he has been able to reduce the number of clerks from 115 to 100. 
At the time the present auditor took charge, the work of the office was three years 
behind. To-day it is right abreast with the work, the past year having been unpre¬ 
cedented for the record made in gaining on the work. 








































TREASURY NOTES. 


*- 


Interesting and Instructive Data About the Treasury Department and Afto- 
Americans in Its Service. 


There are 84 Afro-Americans in the various branches of the Treasury Service y 
at New Orleans, La., and their annual salaries amount to $68,980. 


Mr. Justin M. Holland, Deputy Collector of Customs at New Orleans, La., receives 
a salary of $3,000 per annum. He is a colored man. 

The 216 Afro-American employees in the various branches of the Treasury 
Service at New York City, receive annual salaries aggregating more than $-00,uuu. ^ 

The 18 Afro-Americans employed under the Treasury Department at Galveston, 
Texas, draw $14,000 in salaries annually. 


;r 


Twenty-nine colored employees in the Treasury service at Atlanta, Ga., are 
paid salaries aggregating $19,116 per annum. 

Twelve colored employees under the Treasury Department at Key West, Florida, 
receive $8,293 annually. 

There are 27 colored men in the Treasury service at Baltimore, Maryland, and 
their annual salaries aggregate $18,601. 

Fifty-two Afro-Americans employed under the Treasury Department at Phila¬ 
delphia, draw $31,326 per annum in salaries. 

In the Treasury service at San Francisco, Cal., there are 24 Afro-American em¬ 
ployees and their salaries aggregate $19,982 annually. 

James M. Alexander, Deputy Collector of Internal Revenue at Los Angeles, Cali¬ 
fornia, was appointed by executive order of President Taft in 1909. In the order 
the President gave as one of the reasons for his action the fact that the Afro-Ameri¬ 
cans of California did not have proper representation in the service of the Government. 
Mr. Alexander is the chief deputy and also acts as cashier of the office. 

There was some opposition to the appointment of Charles A. Cottrill as Collector 
of Internal Revenue at Honolulu, Hawaii. A delegation came from the island to 
protest against it, but Secretary MacVeagh was firm in his recommendation of Mr. 
Cottrill as the best qualified man for the place so the appointment was made by the 
President. 

In the Bureau of Engraving and Printing there are 551 Afro-American employees 
receiving from $1.50 to $4.00 per day. Only 70 receive less than $1.75 per day. 

Mr. E. R. Belcher, Deputy Collector of Customs at Brunswick, Ga., has been in 
the service many years and has made an excellent record. 

Learning that ex-Governor Pinchback’s fortune had been swept away and that he 
needed employment to provide for himself and his family in his declining years Presi¬ 
dent Taft directed that he be given a place in the Internal Revenue service at $10 per 
day and after Governor Pinchback had served long enough to prove his efficiency, the 
place was put under civil service so that the ex-Governor has been provided a place 
which is not subject to political changes and is fixed for life. 

A few years ago, W. W. Hall, an Afro-American was a laborer working for $548 
a year in the Bureau of Engraving and Printing, but thanks to the Secretary 
of the Treasury, Hon. Franklin MacVeagh, he has been rapidly promoted and is now 
Si first class stenographer earning a good salary. 
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THE UNITED STATES ARMY. 


Number of 


List of Afro-American Officers with Rank and Yearly Pay. 

Enlisted Men With Aggregate Annual Pay. 

Officers. 

/jf Major John R. Lynch (retired)... 

I 'onfoin r'liorlao Vaiitwt 


Captain Charles Young. 

1st Lieut. Benjamin O. Davis ... 

1st Lieut. John E. Green. 

Lt.-Col. Allen Allensworth (retired). 

Major Wm. T. Anderson (retired). 

Captain George W. Prioleau . 

1 st Lieut. W. W. E. Gladden. 

1st Lieut. Oscar J. W. Scott. 

1st Lieut. Louis A. Carter. 

M. M. McCary, Army Paymaster’s clerk . 

Total yearly pay of officers. 

Enlisted men in the 9th and 10th Cavalry, and 24th and 25th Infantry, 4,416, 
and their yearly pay in the aggregate amounts to. 

Total for officers and men. $ 


CHIEF MUSICIANS. 


The Chief Musicians in the four Afro-American regiments in the United States 
Army are colored men. The names, enlistment periods, and monthly rates of pay are 
as follows, their aggregate annual pay being included in the figures given above for 
enlisted men: 

Band. Name of Chief Musician. Enlistment. Bate of Pay. 

9th Cavalry.Wade H. Hammond.1st Enlistment.$75.00 per Mo. 

Period. 

10 th Cavalry.Alfred J. Thomas.3rd Enlistment. 83.00 per Mo. 

Period. 

24th Infantry.Edward Polk.8th Enlistment. 99.00 per Mo. 

Period. 

25th Infantry.Leslie King.5th Enlistment. 91.00 per Mo. 

Period. 


PHILIPPINE CONSTABULARY BAND. 


Captain Walter H. Loving, Conductor of the Philippine Constabulary Band, re¬ 
ceives annual pay amounting to $2,525.00 in American gold, and quarters. He is an 
Afro-American. His original enlistment was dated January 13, 1902. The Musi¬ 
cians in the band are Filipinos. 


DOUGLASS ON LINCOLN 


An Appreciation of the Great Emancipator and First Republican President 
By the Greatest Afro-American. 


“How sad and strange the fate of this great and good man, the saviour of his 
country, the embodiment of human charity whose heart though strong, was as tender 
as the heart of childhood; who always tempered justice with mercy; who sought to 
supplant the sword with the counsel of reason, to suppress passion by kindness and 
moderation; who had a sigh for every human grief and a tear for every human woe; 
should at last perish by the hand of a desperate assassin, against whom no thought of 
malice had ever entered his heart. ’ ’—Frederick Douglass. 


-Frederick Douglass. 




































































THE DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE. 


Taft Administration Has Done Much Toward Stamping Out Peonage by 
Vigorous Enforcement of the Statutes Against this Form 
of Involuntary Servitude. 


Neither slavery nor involuntary servitude except as a punishment for crime 
whereof the party shall have been duly convicted, shall exist within the United States. 
—Thirteenth Amendment to the Constitutior of the United States. 

Peonage, the new system of slavery in the Democratic South, may be defined as 
causing compulsory service to bo rendered by one man to another, on the pretext of 
having him work out the amount of a debt, real or claimed; also the carrying or 
enticing of any person from one place to another in order that he may be held in in¬ 
voluntary servitude. 

The Taft Administration through the Department of Justice, has done much 
toward obliterating this foul practice so common in the South. Attorney General 
Wickersham In his annual report recommends that the United States statute^ upon 
the subject of peonage and slavery, be amended so as to render them more effective. 
The following is from the Annual Report of the Attorney General: 

Enforcement of Peonage Statutes. 

The vigorous enforcement of the statutes against peonage conducted by the de¬ 
partment in the last few years, it is believed, has done much toward stamping out 
that form of involuntary servitude in many districts, but in some of the Southern 
States this practice appears to be still quite extensively carried on. Prosecutions 
under the peonage statutes have been instituted in nearly all the Southern States, and 
in a few States not in the South. Convictions, owing to local prejudice, are difficult 
to secure, but they have been obtained in a number of States. Even where convic¬ 
tions have not been secured, it is thought that the acts of cruelty and oppression 
which frequently mark these peonage cases, disclosed in the course of their trial, have 
had the effect of turning the sentiment of the people against the methods which give 
rise to prosecutions for involuntary servitude. 

The chief support of peonage lies in the peculiar system of laws prevailing in 
some of the Southern States intended to compel personal service on the part of 
laborers. The usual practice, under these State laws, seems to be for the person who 
desires the services of a laborer to swear out a warrant against him for some alleged 
offense, have him taken before a justice of the peace, and bound over to the next 
term of court, the complainant becoming surety or procuring bail for him, and then 
taking him to his farm or plantation and compelling him to labor through the fear or 
threat of imprisonment. Another expedient, expressly authorized by the laws of some 
States, is for the interested party to confess judgment on behalf of a laborer who 
has been accused of some offense, pay the same, and then have the laborer bound under 
a contract made under the supervision of the court to work out the indebtedness so 
contracted. The constitutionality of such laws is now in process of being tested 
by the department. 

At its last tern', the Supreme Court of the United States, in Bailey v. The State 
of Alabama (219 U. S., 219), rendered a decision which goes far toward holding.un¬ 
constitutional a statute designed, under the guise of punishing persons who obtained 
money under false pretenses, to enforce a condition of involuntary servitude, by de¬ 
claring a provision thereof which made a breach of contract prima facie evidence of. 
an intent to defraud, to be in violation of the thirteenth amendment. 

It is suggested that the statutes of the United States upon the subject of peonage 
and slavery should be amended so as to render them more effective for' the protection 
of persons against slavery and involuntary servitude, except as a punishment for 
crime. The penal provisions on this subject are now embodied in sections 268, 269, 
270, and 271 of the Criminal Code. These statutes should be made as broad as the 
fifteenth amendment, and should penalize the holding of any person in a condition 
of slavery or involuntary servitude, except as a punishment for crime where the party 
shall have been duly convicted. As the statutes now stand, they do not appear to 
cover completely the case of holding a person as a slave, and the only form of invol¬ 
untary servitude penalized is that of peonage, or compulsory service in payment of 
debt. 
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Section 1990 of the Revised Statutes, which undertakes to abolish peonage, and 
nullifies any laws, customs, or usages of any State or Territory under which peonage 
is sought to be established or maintained, should also be amended by making it 
clearly apply to any form of involuntary servitude covered by the thirteenth amend¬ 
ment, and also by providing for the punishment of any person who attempts to en¬ 
force, or aids or abets the enforcement of, such a statute, custom, or usage for any 
such purpose. 


HOWARD UNIVERSITY. 


Great Institution of Learning Founded by Gen. O. O. Howard in 1867 . 
Fifty-four Per Cent of the Officers, Professors, Teachers and 
Enployees are Afro-Americans. 


Has Enthusiastic Personal and Official Support of President Taft. 


Howard University was founded by Gen. O. O. Howard and his associates. 
Fund^ were received for buildings from the appropriation by the National Government 
for the education of the Freedmen. The first annual appropriation was for 1879, 
and was $10,000. An annual appropriation has been continued to the present. For 
1911-12 it was $92,900. In recent years there has been an appropriation of $90,000 
for a Science Hall, also one for an addition to the Manual Arts Building of 
$23,000. 

While special provision was made for the higher education of the Afro-American, 
no race was excluded, and North American Indians, Chinese, Japanese and Europeans 
of several nationalities, besides Caucasian-American citizens, have in the past been 
in the several departments, being especially attracted by the superior advantages 
in the professional schools. During the last six years the attendance upon the 
University has increased from 818 to 1,409; the increase in the regular courses of the 
School of Liberal Arts (including the College of Arts and Sciences and Teachers’ 
College) has been from 102 to 356. Last year there was a student body of 1,409, 
representing 37 states, with 111 from 11 foreign countries, nearly all however, being 
identified with the colored race. 


Howard University Has Approval of President Taft. 

President Taft has placed his personality and his official position back of the sup¬ 
port of the University. He has spoken on its Campus on two important occasions and 
has given two addresses elsewhere especially in its behalf. He has stated as no other 
President has, the duty of the Government in the following utterances. 


iiic wors ana mission ot iioward University. 

“This institution here is the partial repayment of a debt—only partial—to a 
race to winch the government and the people of the United States are eternallv 
indebted. They brought that race into this country against its will. They planted 
it here irretrievably. They first put it in bondage, and they kept it in the ignorance 
that the bondage seemed to make necessary, under the system then in vogue. Then 
it, and put upon it the responsibilities of citizenship. Now some sort 
of obligation follows that chain of facts with reference to the people who are respon¬ 
se for what that government did. It is fitting that the government of the United 
states should assume the obligation of the establishment and maintenance of a first 
class university for the education of colored men. * * * Everything that I can do as 
an executive in the way of helping along this University I expect to do. I expect to 
do it because I believe it is a debt of the people of the United States, and it is 
money constitutionally applied to that which shall work out in the end the solution 
of one of the great problems that God has put upon the people of the United States ’ ’ 
From speech of President Taft at Howard University. 


nigner £.aucation Essential to Race. 


Now it is highly essential that all of the men of your race and any other race 

^ fJL t0 T UPJ *5® learDGd P rof S 8io ; s sha11 be e <* ui PP ed with a complete education 
and those of us who are responsible for the coming of your race to this country 
are equally responsible for furnishing the means by which they shall lift themselves 
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(Hearty applause.) it is essential that we should encourage those who aspire to be 
the leaders of your race as far as possible and furnish the means for higher education 
such as are supplied by Howard University, by Fisk University and other institutions 
established for the higher education of your race. Now these people who are worrying 
about the waste of money on that account, need not sit up at night on the subject, for 
I have looked into the amount of money that is invested in these institutions and there 
is not anywhere enough money to furnish the education that is needed by the colored 
people of this country. (Applause.) The funds are not sufficient. Howard Uni¬ 
versity is under the shadow of the Capitol and properly receives and ought to receive 
money enough to make it a great educational institution. (Hearty applause.) 

Of course, it is well to have voluntary contributions where you can get them but 
where you can not get them they ought to be pieced out with the governmental 
appropriations. (Applause.)—From speech of President Taft at meeting in interest 
of Howard University gymnasium, April 9, 1912. 

There are 85 Afro-Americans regularly employed as Officers, Teachers and in other 
positions in Howard University with an aggregate annual salary of $59,223.60 
This is over 54 per cent of the total number of persons so employed. In all cases 
the same salaries are paid for similar positions. There is in addition to this a 
large number of students employed as janitors and in other work. 


THE PROGRESS IN EDUCATION 


The progress of the Afro-American people in education has been remarkable. 
The decrease in illiteracy as shown by census figures is as follows: 

1870—79.9 per cent. 

1880—70.0 per cent. 

1890—57.1 per cent. 

1900—44.5 per cent. 

1910—30;4 per cent. 

There are 3,422,157 Afro-Americans from 6 to 20 years of age, inclusive, in 
the United States and 1,619,699 or 47.3 per cent, are attending school. A larger 
number ought to be in school but they are not able to do so by reason of the inade¬ 
quate facilities provided for the race in the Southern Democratic States. 

In the Northern, Eastern and Western States, very generally under the domina¬ 
tion ot the Republican party, Afro-Americans have been accorded the same rights as 
other citizens and have attended the same schools. In the Democratic South a 
separate school system exists and the schools for Afro-American are generally 
inferior to those for Caucasians and they are not absolutely equal in a single Southern 
Democratic State. Forced to a great extent by Republican opinion of the North the 
Southern Democrats have done something for the education of the colored race but it 
ds very little when compared with the provisions for education in the Republican 
North where in the public schools, the child of every citizen has an equal share in the 
school facilities. 

A concrete example of this is shown in Birmingham , Alabama, where the white 
school population in 1910 was 19,810 and the value of the white high school building, 
>grounds and equipment was $200,168.64, while the colored school population was 
19,726 and the value of the colored high school building, grounds and equipment 
was $1,050. Another example: The white population of Bedford, Virginia, is 1,400; 
ithe colored population 1,100. The cost of the colored school building, including the 
!ground, was $4,500; the school board is now planning a $30,000 school building for 
the whites. Thousands of similar cases could be cited. 

Progress is being made, however, in spite of the injustices and hinderances, for 
Which malevolent Democratic influence is responsible. The proof of the progress 
Hies in the fact that the illiteracy of the race has been reduced nearly 50 per cent 
(( 49.5 per cent) in forty years and the credit for this must be given very largely to 
Republican sentiment. 

President Taft has shown himself to be deeply interested in the education of the 
Afro-American people. He has delivered many public addresses advocating every kind 
•of education for the race. He is one of the trustees of Hampton Institute. He is 
also a trustee of the Jeannes Fund for the education of the poor colored children of 
(the rural districts of the South, who are denied decent school facilities in many 
localities by their Democratic neighbors, and since his acceptance of this trust, several 






















meetings of the board of trustees have been held in the White House. Mr. Taft is 
tspecja y interested in the higher education of the race and in a recent address he 
publicly stated that he believed that a college education is just as essential to the 
full development of the race as is industrial education. 

The Bureau of Education. 

The Commissioner of Education in his report for the year ending June 30, 1911 
s P ecia * chapter on schools for the colored race. This is an addition to the 
statistics on colored schools for all grades, which are included in the general educa¬ 
tional statistics in the other chapters of his report. 

-The summary of the enrollment of the 150 public high schools for Afro-Americans 
reporting to the Bureau of Education for 1911, shows that there arc 513 teachers 

t0 * o Ao? g . sch ° o1 g ra(J es, an enrollment of 9,641 secondary or high school students 
and 2,021 elementary pupils. 

Table 2 of the report of the Commissioner of Education shows that 238 secondary 
and higher schools for Negroes (not including the 150 public high schools) had 3,398 
teachers, 40,94o elementary pupils, 23,834 secondary students, or sti ' 
school grade, and 5,313 students in 
the report shows that 205 of the 238 schools had 
volumes, 229 possessed property valued 
ported total income for the yzz r 

The Morrill Act of 1890, which was an act 
of the public lands to the i::„rc 

for the benefit of agriculture and the mechanic *»i, 0 cat* I 
of an act of Congress approved July second, eighteen ’ 
provides “That no money shall be paid out under this act to 
for the support and maintenance of a * UJai 

made m the admission of students, but the establishment 
colleges separately for white and colored students shall L« 
with the provisions of this act if the funds received in such State 
equitably divided as hereinafter set forth: Provided, That 
has been one college established in pursua 
hundred and sixty-two, and also in which 
acter has been established, or i ’ 

such State lroin its own revenue, for the education of colored students 
and the mechanic arts, however named ' 

money heretofore under the act to which this 

such State i—f ——- — :_" g£g gJ|||Q|£| 

equitable division of the fund to be received under this 
white students and one institution for colored students 
shall be divided into two parts and paid accordingly 
for enlnrprl Qfn/lnnfcj aVmll ii . .1 . 


OFFICE OF THE RECORDER OF DEEDS. 


Hon. Henry Lincoln Johnson, of Georgia, the present Recorder of Deeds of the 
District of Columbia, is a colored man and was appointed by President Taft in 1909. 

During the past fiscal year, 26,137 instruments, exclusive of incorporation 
papers, were filed for record, which number, being 901 in excess of the number re¬ 
corded during the fiscal year 1911, the previous largest year in the history of the office 
established a new record. Four hundred and twenty-nine incorporation papers were 
filed for record. The sum of $2,615 was collected from 85 corporations. This was an 
increase of $595 over the previous year. The total receipts of the Office for the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1912, were $45,988.55, which exceeded by $2,550.75 those 
collected during the previous fiscal year, when they reached the highest mark in the 
history of the Office, the year just closed being the largest both in the number 
of papers filed for record and in amount of its receipts. The fiscal year of 1912 
established still another record, the amount of its unexpended revenues deposited 
in the United States Treasury at its close being $12,851.60, which amount was 
$3,768.73 in excess of the unexpended balance of the previous year. The total 
amount paid to salaried employees and copyists during the year was $29,890.37 
and of this amount the 23 Afro-American employees received $18,545.52. 


aiuucuw, ur siuuems oi mgn 
collegiate and professional classes. Table 3 of 
---—:.„J libraries, aggregating 442,155 
at $17,120,311, and 224 of the schools re¬ 
year aggregating $2,579,714. 

, —-i “to apply a portion of the proceeds 

more complete endowment and support of the colleges 
n nnH t.h* arts established under the provisions 

jn hundred and sixty-two, ' 1 

--:ct to any State or Territory 

college where a distinction of race or color is 
-t and maintenance of such 
be held to be a compliance 
cuch or Territory be 

in any State in which there 
m pursuance of the act of July second, eighteen 
111 ' V “ich an educational institution of like char- 
may be hereafter established, and is now aided by 

-—in agriculture 

° r jrtyled, or whether or not it has received 
— „—3 is an amendment, the Legislature of 
f 6p “ rt _ t0 . the , Sec . rotar ? of the Interior a just and 
...j act Letween one college for 
established as aforesaid, which 
and thereupon such institution 

TV* ‘f W ° U ' d bave been if - ^ beentnLMdt ^acfof 

ndred and sixty-two, and the fulfillment of the foregoing provisions 

id*eofored students. 6 ’ > Wltb the p ™ i3io " ‘ a Terence to feparat! colleges 

pslature of Tennessee in an act approved July 6, 1911, has provided that 

. e atKnL‘n' T ennes f ee sha11 be divided bet^eentheUnitrsi^ 

at Knoxville, and the Agricultural and Tndnqfri'ii 1 # -k T ^ 

Nashville. This institution for colored students has rec^ 

State and will open for instruction in September, 1912. The division of the fund/ 
vided by the acts of Congress of August 30, 1890, and 

wis t ° h C .?- a P° pulation . of colored children and white children of thl State the 
funds to be divided in proportion to the number of children nf P onh e otate, the 

the entire Federal appropriation is given to the University of Tennessee The^ndn^ 
trial department of Knoxville College is under the sunervkimAf • Th ® mdus ' 

colored students desiring education in agriculture domestic'jlf the university, and 
industries arc sent to Knoxville Collefe St Ten ^ " d 

received from the Federal Government bv the univer«;?v 1 f 8 . total arnou nt 

the industrial department at Knoxville College. 7 expended in maintaining 

During the past year there has been marked activifv in . 

mechanical colleges in reorganization of their work fnr it the a £. ncidtura l and 
teachers of agriculture, mechanic arts, and household science preparat,on of s P ecial 


BROWNSVILLE SOLDIER GIVEN PLACE BY TAFT. 


Mingo Sanders, Former First Sergeant of Co. B., 25th Infantry, Who was 
Discharged Without Honor by President Roosevelt Appointed 
Messenger by the President. 


By an executive order of President Taft, Mingo Sanders, who was first sergeant 
of Company B of the Twenty-fifth infantry one of the colored regiments, discharged 
from the army without honor for alleged participation in the Brownsville riots became 
a messenger in the classified service on August 3, 1912 and went to work in the 
Interior Department at $70 per month. When Sanders was discharged he had 
served twenty-nine years and after another years service he would have been en¬ 
titled to retirement at two-thirds pay and allowances. Representative Rodenburg, 
of Illinois, who has taken great interest in Sanders' welfare, will introduce a bill in 
the House to reinstate him in the army and permit his retirement at once. Later Mr. 
Rodenburg will introduce a bill for the reinstatement of all the innocent soldiers 
discharged for alleged participation in the “shooting up" of Brownsville. 


THE FREEDMEN’S HOSPITAL. 


The Freedmen’s Hospital was established by the Act of March 3, 1865, as 
a war necessity for the Freedmen and Refugees who followed the Grand Army to 
Washington, vaguely expecting the Government would provide for them. It was 
little more than an asylum for army years until the sundry civil act of March 3, 1903 
provision was made for the construction of a new Freedmen’s Hospital which has 
cost $600,000. 

It is managed by a staff of 91 employees, all of whom are covered by the Civil 
Service Law. 

The present organization was effected July 1, 1898, and revised September 18 
1909, and has proved a most satisfactory one. The Surgeon-in-Chief, Dr. William 
A. Warfield, has made an excellent record not only as a skillful surgeon, but an 
efficient manager of the business affairs. The visiting Staff is composed of 56 of 
the leading physicians and surgeons in the city, 23 of whom are Colored and 33 
White. 

Some idea of the amount of medical and surgical work done in the hospital may 
be had from a review’ of the report of the fiscal year ended June 30, 1911. It will 
be seien that 2,900 patients were treated in the hospital, and 4,838 in the dis¬ 
pensary. 248 births occurred and 1,768 operations were performed and 983 emer¬ 
gencies. The 91 Afro-American employees receive $24,960 in annual salaries. 















HON. CHARLES W. ANDERSON 
Collector of Internal Revenue; New 
York City. 


HON. WILLIAM D. CRUM 
Minister Resident and Consul Gen¬ 
eral to Liberia. 


HON. WIIITEFIELD McICINLAY 
Collector of Customs, at Washington, 


HON. ROBERT SMALLS 
Collector of Customs, Beaufort, S. C. 



THE DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. 


Aids Colored Farmers by Conducting Demonstrations in Raising Various 
Crops. Has 266 Afro-American Employees with Total 
Annual Compensation of $143,034. 


The Department of Agriculture has in the City of Washington, one hundred and 
sixty-four colored employees with an aggregate compensation of $89,810.95. Outside 
of Washington the Department has one hundred and two colored employees with 
a total compensation of $53,217.50. This is a total of two hundred and sixty-six 
colored employees in the Department of Agriculture, with a total compensation 
of $143,034.45. 

In connection with the Farmer’s Cooperative Demonstration Work in the South 
the Bureau of Plant Industry of the Department of Agriculture employees a number 
of colored agents, who are doing very successful and efficient work. There are 
now fifteen regular agents employed in connection with this work, who are paid 
salaries ranging from $25 to $100 per month. These agents are carrying on regular 
farm demonstrations with farmers in the communities where they are employed, 
conducting demonstrations in the raising of cotton, corn, and other crops, and 
generally fostering and encouraging better farming and better living on the part 
of the Afro-American farmers. 

Closely identified with the work of the Department is that conducted through 
the aid of funds secured from the General Education Board. Twenty-one agents 
are employed in this work at salaries ranging from $25 to $100 per month. This work 
is practically an extension of the Government work in localities where the Government 
agents are not employed. All the agents paid from the General Education Board fund 
are appointed as Collaborators of the Department of Agriculture. 

The following is a list of the names and locations of some of the agents and 
collaborators: 

J. Russell Council, Boley, Okla.; A. W. Beck, Mound Bayou, Miss.; M. A. Jones, 
Indianola, Miss.; T. M. Campbell, Tuskegee Institute, Ala.; J. B. McPherson, Wedo- 
wee, Ala.; C. D. Menafee, Opelika, Ala.; T. J. Murray, Fort Davis, Ala.; G. W. 
Patterson, Huntsville, Ala.; Harry Simms, Snow Hill, Ala.; W. A. Tate, Tuskegee 
Institute, Ala.; C. F. Robinson, Tallahassee, Fla.; J. A. Booker, Fort Valley, Ga.; 
P. D. Johnson, Covington, Ga.; Ralph Amos, Meto, Ark.; Clifford Dove, Tuskegee 


The Agony of Spirit Hard to Bear. 

Now, with reference to the race question and race feeling in the South, I have 
this conviction, that we have made great progress in 40 years. The work to this 
point has been hard and heart-rending, and, at times, the agony of spirit has been 
very hard to bear, but as you look back over the last 50 years, as any one looks back 
over your history during that period the progress that has been made is marked. 
************* 

Now my friends, I want to extend to you my earnest feeling of sympathy in your 
struggle onward and upward.—President Taft to Afro-American Citizens of New 
Orleans. 

The election of Taft and Sherman means continued prosperity for all the people. 





















AFRO-AMERICAN POPULATION OF THE UNITED STATES. 


It is Now 9,827,763, an Increase of 11.2 Per Cent Since 1900. There are 
893,384 Farmers, an Increase of 19.6 Per Cent 1,619,699 Children 
Attending School. Per Cent Illiterate 3<M- 

The table headed “Afro-Americans in the United States’ is based upon the pre¬ 
liminary results of the census of 1910, in comparison in general with the figures for 
1910. The distribution of Negroes according to black and mulatto is given for 1910, m 
comparison with similar results derived from the returns of the censuses of 1890 and 
1870. It will be seen that the mulatto population has increased from 12 per cent 
in 1870 to 20.9 per cent in 1910. 'mere are 893,384 colored farmers, an increase 
of 146,620 or 19.6 per cent since 1900. The total Afro-American population of the 
United States according to the census of 1910 is 9,827,763. There are 2,458,873 males 
21 years or over. The increase in males of voting age has been 19.3 per cent in 
the decade. The per cent of illiterate has been reduced from 44.5 in 1900 to 30.4 in 
1910. 


FARMS OF COLORED FARMERS. 


In the Southern States. Of 893,384 Afro-American Farmers, in the Country 
880,837 are in the South. Total Value of Farms $900,132,334. 

There has been an enormous increase in the value of the farms (land and build¬ 
ings), owned by the 880,837 Afro-American farmers in the Southern States. In 1900 
the value was $380,280,968. According to the Census of 1910 it had increased to 
$900,132,334, or 136.7 per cent! (The total includes the farms of 9,219 Indians, 24 


1910 

1900 

Increase 
1900 to 1910. 

Per cent 

of 

Increase 

890,141 

740,670 

149,471 

20.2 

218,467 

186,676 

31,791 

17.0 

1,200 

1,593 

-393 

-24.7 

670,474 

552,401 

118,073 

21.4 

42,609,117 

38,612,046 

3,997,071 

10.4 

15,691,536 

13,358,684 

2,332,852 

17.5 

349,779 

428,518 

-78,739 

-18.4 

26,567,802 

24,824,844 

1,742,958 

7.0 

$900,132,334 

$380,280,968 

$519,851,366 

136.7 

272,992,238 

106,619,328 

166,372,910 

156.0 

10,371,949 

5,544,310 

4,827,639 

87.1 

616,768,147 

268,117,330 

348,650,817 

130.0 


minus sign (-) denotes decrease.) 


Total number of farms 

Farms of owners. 

Farms of managers. 

Farms of tenants. 

Total farm acreage. .. 

Farms of owners. 

Farms of managers. 

Farms of tenants. 

Total value of farms. . 

(land and buildings) 

Farms of owners- ..... 

Farms of managers. 

Farms of tenants. 

-- (A 

Afro-Americans in the Larger Cities. 

There are eight of the larger cities in each of which there are more than 25,000 
Afro-Americans ana in three of them they constitute a considerable proportion of the 
total population. Of the cities named, Washington, with 94,446 Afro-Americans has 
the largest proportion, 28.5 per cent; New Orleans, with 89,262 Afro-Americans, the 
second largest, 2C.3 per cent; and Baltimore, with 84,749 Afro-Americans, the third 
largest proportion, 15.2 per cent. New York has 91,709 Afro-Americans, almost 
as many as in Washington and more than in New Orleans, but of its total population 
the Afro-Americans constitute only 1.9 per cent. Philadelphia has 84,459 Afro- 
Americans, or 5.5 of its total population; Chicago 44,103 Afro-Americans, or 2 per 
cent; St. Louis 43,960 Afro-Americans, or 6.4 per cent; and Pittsburgh 25,623 Afro-. 
Americans, or 4.8 per cent. In Detroit there are 5,741 Afro-American s; Buffalo, 1,773 • 
San Francisco, 1,642; Milwaukee, 980; Cincinnati, 19,639; Newark, 9,475; St.’ Louis 
43,960; Boston, 13,564; Cleveland, 8,448; Los Angeles, 7,599; Minneapolis, 2 , 929 ; 
Jersey City. 5,960. 



AFRO-AMERICANS IN THE UNITED STATES. 


Total Number 


Increase, 1900-1910 


Afro-Americans 

Total number . 

Males 21 years of age or over. 

Afro-American Farmers: 

Total number . 

Afro-Americans 
10 years of age or over: 

Total number . 

Number illiterate . 

Per cent illiterate. 

Afro-Americans 
6 to 20 years of age, inclusive: 

Total number . 

Number attending school... . 

Per cent attending school. . 

Afro-Americans 

6 to 9 years of age, inclusive:. 

Total number . 

Number attending school.. . . 

Per cent attending school.. 

Afro-Americans 

10 to 14 years of age, inclusive 

Total number . 

Number attending school.... 

Per cent attending school.... 

Afro-Americans 

15 to 20 years of age, inclusive: 

Total number . 

Number attending school.... 

Per cent attending school... 

* A minus sign (-) denotes decrease. 


9,827,763 

2,458,873 

893,384 


8,833,994 

2,060,302 


993,769 

398,571 

146,620 


in Indian Territory not distinguished as 


black or mulatto. 


There are 3,957 Afro-Americans serving the government under the 
.Department and their annual salaries aggregate $3,099,907. Amo no 1 th 
eluded postmasters, assistant postmasters, clerks, letter carriers rural m 
and railway mail clerks. There are 280 Afro-American postmasters 
presidential offices are: Mary A. Booze, Mound Bayou. Miss • Genre™ 
Beaufort, S. C.; William L. Jones, Boley, Okla.; J. B. Washington, Ti 
stitute, Ala. 

The Patent Office. 

One of the most expert examiners in the Patent Office is an Afr< 
Ilenry E. Baker of Mississippi, who draws a salary of $2,100 per ar 
Baker has been an examiner for 24 years. He has recently made a resei 
office and has been able to trace more than 1,000 patents granted to Afro- 


Afro-Americans: 

1910 

1890 

Total number . 

9 827 


Black . 

1 y # UO 

7 777 077 

1 ,488,0 i 6 
6,337,980 
1,132,060 

Mulatto . 

2^050^686 

20.9 

Per cent mulatto . . .•. 


15.2 




























































































MALES OF VOTING AGE FOR STATES AND PRINCIPAL CITIES. 

(Continued.) 


Total Males 21 and 
over 


Afro-Americans 


males 2r y ^ 8 ln ff 8t a ge g and 0f over'th^f” 0 - Xpre f 9ed b 7 the number 

.K'ttivs s ?r Fn i: * =s «sw* 

aside from any qualifications based UDon S pd^f 1 ”* of a £ e alone are eligible 
ations of a like nature imposed by the n^^Hnn a n t l 10nS, , ength of residence, or 
ire are in all 229 cities whTch h^ ^e national or state government. 

e | at ® population of 28,543,816 1 These cTties to*!? J 5 ’ 000 inhabi tants, with 

ffSK 

was 2,459,327 or 9.1 per cent Manr ^hJ. 0 . 1 ” 6 * ag ® the United States 
ates are practically disfranchised and 7 debarred fromvotin^ S ° UtherD Dem °- 

each city havfngV'population “excledinK^OOO'in which‘tl ® aCh State and 
70 years ago when the census was taken. ^ a ^ e 13 S re ^ter ■ now than 


States and Cities. 


INDIANA . 

Evansville. 

Indianapolis . 

Terre Haute . 

IOWA . 

Des Moines. 

KANSAS . 

Kansas City . 

Topeka . 

Wichita. 

KENTUCKY . 

Covington . 

Lexington . 

Louisville. 

LOUISIANA . 

New Orleans . 

Shreveport. 

MAINE . 

MARYLAND . 

Baltimore . 

MASSACHUSETTS . 

Boston . 

Cambridge . 

New Bedford . 

MICHIGAN . 

Detroit . 

MINNESOTA . 

Minneapolis . 

Saint Paul . 

MISSOURI . 

Kansas. 

St. Joseph . 

St. Louis . 

Springfield . 

MONTANA . 

NEBRASKA . 

Omaha. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 

NEW JERSEY. 

Atlantic City . 

Camden . 

Jersey City . 

Newark . 

Orange . 

Trenton . 

NEW YORK . 

Buffalo . 

New York . 

Manhattan bouough 
Bronx borough • • • 
Queens borough . .. 
Brooklyn borough . 

Yonkers . 

NORTH CAROLINA 

Charlotte. 

Wilmington . 


MALES OF VOTING AGE FOR STATES AND PRINCIPAL CITIES. 


States and Cities. 


Total Males 21 and 


Afro-Americans 


over 


ALABAMA .. 
Birmingham 

Mobile . 

Montgomery 
ARKANSAS .. 

Little Rock .. 
CALIFORNIA 
Los Angeles.. 

Oakland. 

San Francisco 
COLORADO ... 

Denver . 

Pueblo. 

CONNECTICUT 

Hartford. 

New Haven 
DELAWARE . . . 
^ Wilmington . . . 


DIS. of COL. and Washinj 

FLORIDA .! 

Jacksonville . 

Tampa. 

GEORGIA.'. 7.7 

Atlanta . 

Augusta .. 

Macon . 

Savannah . 

ILLINOIS .. . . . 

Chicago. 

Danville. 

Peoria .. 

East St. Louis . 

Quincy. 

Springfield .. 


igton, coextensive 


. i- • 





















































































































MALES OF VOTING AGE FOR STATES AND PRINCIPAL CITIES. 

(Continued.) 


States and Cities. 

Total Males 21 an 
over 

^ Afro-Americans 

OHIO . 


qo loo 

Cincinnati .... 

1 i q qiq 

o»,ioo 

7 OQs 

Cleveland . 

177 386 

IjOOf 

0 OOl 

Columbus . 

fiO 8Q9 

o,4y8 
e noO 

Dayton . 

OQ OQfi 

0,U48 

1,781 

Y oungstown . 

• oo^oD 

98 1 fi7 

Springfield . 

40,10/ 

1 QC1 

785 

1,735 

Toledo . 

• 10,001 
eo 71 Q 

OKLAHOMA ... .‘ ' 

04, 1 

AAI O/?/? 

719 

36,841 

Muskogee . . . 

• 44/,40b 

Q G AC 

Oklahoma City 

o,oUo 

OA 79C 

2,461 

2,392 

792 

OREGON . . 

44, / oO 
or? i oo 

Portland . 

257,188 

oo nno 

PENNSYLVANIA 

o8,y08 

9 Qno no^ 

525 

Chester. 


64,272 

1,615 

1,550 

28,120 

9,362 

3,067 

1.765 

169.155 

7,881 

Harrisburg. 

12,336. 

Philadelphia .... 

20,171 

A(i Q Q1 o 

Pittsburgh. 

408,81o 

RHODE ISLAND . . 

166,424 

1 AQ QOA 

Providence . 

10o,8o4 

SOUTH CAROLINA . 

68,983 

Charleston. 

335,046 

Columbia . 

16,107 

7,605 

552,668 

14,299 

10,591 

44.309 

30,774 

1,003,357 

8,612 

29,864 

25,193 

12,753 

TENNESSEE . . . 

3,076 

Chattanooga. 

119,142 

Knoxville . 

5,700 

Memphis . 

2,297 

Nashville. 

17,238 

TEXAS .... . 

9,713 

Austin . 

166,398 

Dallas . 

1,929 

Fort Worth . 

5,830 

Galveston . 

Houston . 

4,513 

2,654 

San Antonio . . 

25,935 

27,979 

7,240 

Waco . 

2,917 

UTAH. . 

7,375 

1,636 

VIRGINIA . . 

104,115 

568 

Lynchburg . 

523,532 

7,848 

20,907 

10,623 

37,204 

10,144 

441,294 

101,685 

338,349 

9,349 

12,822 

638,743 

159,593 

Norfolk . 

Portsmouth. 

Richmond . 

Roanoke . 

WASHINGTON ... 

Seattle . 

WEST VIRGINIA . 

Huntington .. 

Wheeling. 

WISCONSIN . '.WWW’.W’; 

2,232 

7,864 

3,394 

13,279 

2,068 

3,120 

1,204 

22,757 

752 

461 

1,082 


repeated* aU$„ thTiu ‘so'th ? aent8 «» oft- 

Senator: Tillman sm means genuine democracy, the rule^fThT" 1 ' , Sa >' 6 the 

the white people rich and poor alike, with special privileges Ld f»™ People_of all 
equality of opportunity and equality of burden to al ^ Tillmant - to none - nitb 
and elevating. Bleaseism is selfish, low, dirty and revengeful 18 noble . high 
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THE GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE. 


Afro-American Race Well Represented in the World’s Greatest Printing 
Establishment. 634 Colored Employees Receive 
$434,856 in Annual Salaries. 


The Government Printing Office is the largest printing estabhshment m the 
world. The cost of the land on which its buildings are located was $345,000, tne 
cost of its buildings was $2,824,000; and the cost of the machinery was $2 306,255. 
The value of the material and illustrations consumed during the fiscal year lyil was 
$2,050,296. The total charges for the printing and binding produced by the Govern¬ 
ment Printing Office during the fiscal year 1911, were $6,307,762. The average 
number of employees during the fiscal year 1911 was 3,990. The aggregate annual 
salaries and wages of officials and employees during the fiscal year 1911 were 
$4,302,283. 

Statement of Afro-Americans Employed in the Government Printing Office 
on Tulv 1. 1Q12. With Designations, Etc. 


Classified Service. 

Assistant doorkeeper. 

Caster helpers.. 

Clerks . 

Compositors . 

Counter in charge. 

Counters . 

Electrotype molder-apprentice. 

Elevator conductors . 

Firemen . 

Folders . 

Helpers. 

Messengers . 

Monotpye keyboard operators 

Officeman . 

Oilers. 

Pressfeeders . 

Pressman . 

Skilled laborers (male). 

Skilled laborers (female). 

W atchman . 


1 

24 

3 

11 

1 

3 

1 

24 

2 

11 

30 

6 

3 
1 

4 
9 
1 

208 

15 

1 


Total . 359 

Unclassified Service. 

Charwomen. 6 

Chauffeurs . 5 

Drivers . 5 

Laborers. 9 


Stablemen . 3 

Unskilled laborers . 247 

Total . 275 

SUMMARY. 

Classified employees . 359 

Unclassified employees . 275 


Total ... 634 

The annual salaries paid above employees $434,856. 


There are 67 regular letter carriers in the New Orleans, La., Post Office. Their 
salaries aggregate $70,200 a year. 
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THE COMMISSION TO LIBERIA, 


In 1909, President Taft Appointed a Commission to Go to Liberia for the 
Purpose of Investigating Conditions There and Aiding the Negro 
Republic. Emmett J. Scott, an Afro-American, was one of the 
Commissioners. Great Good Accomplished by the Visit. 


On April 24, 1909, the Commission to Liberia, appointed by President Taft, 
to visit Liberia and investigate conditions in the little Republic, sailed for Monro¬ 
via on the scout cruisers Chester and Birmingham. On the Chester were the Com¬ 
missioners. Mr. Roland P. Falkner, chairman of the Commission, Messrs. Emmett 
.T. Scott, George Sale, members; and Mr. George A. Finch, Secretary; while the 
Birmingham carried Major Percy M. Ashburn, United States Army, Medical Attache 
to the Commission, and Mr. Frank A. Flower, naturalist and scientific attache. 

In 1908 a Special Commission from the Republic of Liberia visited the United 
States and represented to our Government that Liberia was in need of assistance 
in maintaining her independence and integrity as a Nation. They asked that the 
United States guarantee their territorial and political integrity, which, of course, 
as Secretary Root informed them, was impracticable on our part. The .United States 
was then asked to loan to Liberia suitable and competent officers to aid them in the 
conduct of the administration of their country, and to confer with the representatives 
of other Governments having interests on the West Coast of Africa, and whose 
territory bordered on Liberia. Congress authorized the appointment of a commission 
and appropriated $20,000 for the payment ot the expenses thereof. Secretary Root 
suggested that a suitable vessel of the United States Navy be designated to trans¬ 
port the Commission to and from Liberia, but, as the Commission appointed by 
President Taft, was larger in numbers than the one originally recommended, it was 
decided that the scout cruisers Chester and Birmingham were to have the honor of 
carrying the distinguished representatives of our country. The Chester bearing the 
Commission, arrived at Monrovia, May 8th, while the Birmingham with the Medical 
and Military Attaches, did not drop anchor until May 13th. The Commissioners 
met with a cordial and enthusiastic reception from the Liberians. 

During the month of May the Commissioners were busy with their duties, visiting 
various parts of th 1 country and hearing testimony and evidence brought before them 
for their consideration. On May 29th, the Commissioners having completed their 
labors at Monrovia, separated and boarded the vessels once more. The Chester 
with Mr. Falkner, Captain Cloman and Major Ashburn, sailed for Freetown, Sierra 
Leone, from which place these members of the Commission went to inspect the 

























































ELECTION LAWS OF DEMOCRATIC SOUTHERN STATES. 


The following are sections of some of the election laws of the South (certified 
to by the Secretaries of State, in each case,) many of them enacted for the 
avowed purpose of depriving Afro-American citizens of the right to vote. It will 
be seen that the Louisiana and North Carolina laws are especially framed for the 
purpose of making the educational test apply only to the Afro-Americans, and all 
persons who were voters prior to January 1, 1867, and their lineal descendants are 
exempt from the provisions of the Jaw, which disqualifies persons because of 
illiteracy. The laws are skillfully worded and may appear fair, but in practice the 
registrars have practically unlimited power and in many cases prevent qualified 
B colored voters from exercising the right of franchise. 

In this connection it is a remarkable fact that no body of Republican legisla¬ 
tors has ever enacted a single law intended to disfranchise any citizen on account of 
'■is race or color. 

Democratic Governor Donaghey of Arkansas, celebrated Independence Day 
this year, by issuing a proclamation advocating the passage of a “grandfather 
clause ’* amendment to the Constitution of that State. In this remarkable statement 
Gov. Donaghey acknowledges that 100,000 colored men in Arkansas have the legal 
right to vote but in many instances have been prevented from exercising their rights 
by the process of intimidation.” Gov. Donaghey’s statement follows the excerpts 
from the election laws of the South. 

Alabama. 

1st Those who can read and write any article of the Constitution of the United States 
in the English language, and who are physically unable to work; and those who can read and 
11 "rite any article of the Constitution of the United States in the English language and who 
have worked and have been regularly engaged in some lawful employment, business or 
occupation, trade or calling for the greater part of the twelve months next preceding the time 
they offer to register, and those who are unable to read and write, if such inability is due solely 
Be j to physical disability; or, 

■ 2nd. The owner in good faith in his own right, or the husband of a woman who is the 

r e r in good faith in her own right, of forty acres of land situate in this State, upon which 
they reside; or the owner in good faith in his own right or the husband of any woman who 
.is the owner in good faith in her own right of any real estate situate in the State assessed for 
ml taxation at the value of three hundred dollars or more, or the owner in good faith in his own 
» right or the husband of any woman who is the owner in good faith of her own right of 
personal property in this State assessed at taxation at three hundred dollars or more; provided 
that the taxes due upon such real estate or personal property for the year next preceding the 
year for which he offers to register shall have been paid unless the assessment shall have been 
legally contested and is undetermined. 




Georgia. 


to 


Section 1. Elections by the people shall be by ballot, and only those persons shall be 
allowed to vote who have first been registered in accordance with the requirements of law 

"Par. 2. Every male citizen of the State who is a citizen of the United States, twenty-one 
years old or upwards, not laboring under any of the disabilities named in this article and 
possessing the qualifications provided by it, shall be an elector and entitled to register and vote 
\at any election by the people; provided, that no soldier, sailor, or marine in the military or 
v \»xval service of the United States shall acquire the rights of an elector by reasou of being 
sta'ioned on duty in ttys State. 

U “Par. 3. To entitle a person to register and vote nt any election by the people he shall 
hake resided in the State one year next preceding the election, and in the county in which he 
o»rs to vote six months next preceding the election, and shall have paid all taxes which may have 
jfen required of him since the adoption of the Constitution of Georgia of 1877, that he may have 
nad an opportunity of paying agreeably to law. Such payment must have been made at least 
six months prior to the election at which he offers to vote, except when such elections are held 
within six months from the expiration of the time fixed by law for the payment of such taxes. 

"Par. 4. Every male citizen of this State shall be entitled to register as an elector 
and to vote a^nll elections of said State who is not disqualified under the provisions of section 2 
of article 2 of this Constitution, and who possesses the qualifications prescribed in paragraphs 
2 and 3 of this section or who will possess them at the date of the election occuring next after 
his registration, and who in addition thereto, comes within either of the classes provided for in 
the five following subdivisions of this paragraph. 

"1. All persons who have honorably served in the land or navnl forces of the United 
States in the Revolutionary war, or the war of 1812, or in the war with Mexico, or in any war 
with the Indians or in the war between Ihe States, or in the war with Spain, or who honorably 
served in the land or naval forces of the Confederate States, of the State of Georgia in the war 
between the States; or, 

"2. All persons lawfully descended from those embraced in the sub-division next 
above, or, 

"8. All persons who are of good character, and understand the duties and obligations 
of citizenship under a republican form of government, or, 

“4. All persons who con correctly read in the English language any paragraph of the 
ConstMutlon of the United States or ef this State, and correctly writs the sama in the Ifl|llik 
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or o i this State, that may bo read to them by one of the . j t forty acres 

“5. Any person who is the owner m good faith in his own right of at least io y 
of land situated in this State, upon which he resides or is the owner in good f»itl 
right, of property situated in this State and assessed for taxation at the value of five 

d °“"pir. B. The right to register under sub-division. 1 and 2 of paragraph 4 ^a'l ^tmue 
onlv until January 1, 1915. But the registrars - shall prepare a roster of ail persons wno 

iTSMtb 8 . Of registration' is denied by the registrar, on the 
ground that he lacks the qualifications set forth in the five sub divisions of paragraph 4 shall 
have the rieht to take an appeal, and any citizens may enter an appeal from the decision of 
the lecistrars allowing any person to register under said sub-divisions. All appeals 
fi «d fn wrttYntJ with the registrars within ten days from the date of the decision complained 
of and shall be returned by the registrars to the ofiice of the Clerk of the Superior Court 

tried “Pu?! h ? r lending an appeal and until the final decision of the case, the judgment of the 
registrars shall ^“p ergon ghall be a n owe d to participate in a primary of any political party or a 
convention of any political party in the State who is not a qualified voter. 

Louisiana. _ 

‘‘Section 3 He (the voter) shall be able to read and write, and shall demonstrate his 
ability to do so when he applies for registration, by making, under oath administered by the 
IniiiraBon officer or his deputy, written application therefor, in the English Language or his 
mother tongue which application shall contain the essential facts necessary to show that lie is 
entitled to ^register and vote, and shall be entirely written, dated and signed by him, ,n the 
nrcseuce of the registration officer or his deputy, without assistance or suggestion from any 
Serson or memorandum whatever, except the form of app ication hereinafter set forth. 

P “Section 5. No male person who was on January 1st 1867, or at any date pr.or thereto, 
entitled to vote under the Constitution or statutes of any State of the United States, wherein he 
then resided, and no son or grandson of any such person not less than twenty-one years of age 
It the date of the adoption of this Constitution, and no male person of foreign birth, who was 
Naturalized prior to the first day of January, 1885, shall be denied the right to register and 
this State by reason of his failure to possess the educational or property qualifications 
^scr?bed by N s Constitution; provided, he shall have resided in this State for five year, next 
the date at which he shall apply for registration, and shall have registered in 

accordance *with the terms of this article prior to September 1st, 1898, and no person shall be 

entitled to register under this section ofter that date. 

Mississippi. 

“Option 244 On and after the first day of January, 1892, every elector shall, in addition 

to the foregoing Qualifications, be able to read any section of the Constitution of this State; or 

he shall be able to understand the same when read to him, or to give a reasonable interpretation 
thereof.” 

North Carolina. 

“Art VT-Sec 4 Every person presenting himself for registration shall be able to lead 
, write any section of the Constitution in the English Language, and shall show to the 
NutiKfrotion of the registrar his ability to read and write any such section when lie applies 
fir reeistration and before he is registered: provided, however, that no male person who was. on 
Tornin.rv first one thousand eight hundred and sixty-seven, or any, time prior thereto, entitled - ,, 

♦n vntfl under the laws of any State in the United States where he then resided, and no lineal 1 

r£Jpndant of such person, shall be denied the right to register and vote at any election in this 
bv reason of his failure to possess the educational qualifiications aforesaid: Provided, that 
it bfe made to appear to the registrar that lie or his ancestor was entitled to vote prior 

to January first one thousand eight hundred and sixty-seven, in any state in the United States, 
as nrescribed by article six, section four, of the constitution, and such person, if otherwise 
qualified, shall be registered, and no registrar shall have the right to inquire whether such 
person can read or write.” 


South Carolina. 


“Section 174. Every male citizen of this State and of the United States, twenty- 
and upwards, not laboring under disabilities named in the Constitution of 1891 
ate and who shall have been a resident of the State for two years, in the county «ne 
^’oiling precinct in which the elector offers to vote four months before any election, e 
k ve P paid fix months before any election any poll tax then due and payable, and who , 
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1895 of this 
e year, in 
ouy election, and shall 
payable, and who can road 



and write uny section of the said Constitution submitted to him ^ ^e registration officers, or 
can show that he owns and has paid all taxes collectible due the jm«/ious year on property in 
the State assessed at $300 or more and who shall apply for registration shall be registered. 

Virginia. 

“Sec. 20. After the first day of January, nineteen hundred and four, every male citizen 
of the United States, having the qualifications of age and residence required in section Eighteen, 
shall be entitled to register, provided: 

“First. That he has personally paid to the proper officer all State poll taxes assessed or 
assessable against him, under this or the former Constitution, for the three years next preceding 
that in which he offers to register; or, if he come of age at such time that no poll tax shall 
linve been assessable against him for the year preceding the year in which he offers to register, 
has paid one dollar and fifty cents, in satisfaction of the first year's poll tax assessable against 
him; or, 

“Second. That, unless physically unable, he makes application to register in his own 
hand writing, without aid, suggestion, or memorandum, in the presence of the registration 
officers, stating therein his name, age, date and place of birth, residence and occupation at the 
, time ond for the two years next preceding, and whether he has previously voted, and, if so, the 
' State, County, and precinct in which he voted last, and, 

“Third. That he answer on oath any nnd all questions affecting his qualifications as an 
elector, submitted to him by the officers of registration, which questions, and his answers thereto, 
shall be reduced to writing, certified by the said officers, and preserved as a part of their 
otlicial records. 

“Sec. 21. Any person registered under either of the last two sections, 6hall have the right 
to vote for members of the General Assembly and all officers elective by the people, subject to 
the following conditions: 

“That he, unless exempted by section Twenty-one, shall, as a prerequisite to the right to 
vote after the first day of January, nineteen hundred and four, personally pay, at least six 
months prior to the election, all State poll taxes assessed or assable against him, under this 
Constitution, during the three years next preceding that in which he offers to vote; provided that, 
if he register after the first day of January, nineteen hundred and four, he shall, unless 
physically unable, prepare and deposit his ballot without aid, on such printed form as the law 
may prescribe; but any voter registerest prior to that date may be aided in preparation of his 
ballot by such officer of election as he himself may designate. 

“Sec. 22. No person who, during the late war between the States, served in the army or 
navy of the United States, or the Confederate States, or any State of the United States, or of 
the Confederate States, shall at any time be required to pay a poll tax as a prerequisite to the 
right to register or vote. The collection of the State, poll tax assessed against any one shall 
not be enforced by legal process until the same has become three year’s past due. 


Democratic Governor of Arkansas Favors Disfranchisement. 


The following remarkable statement favoring the disfranchisement of the colored citizens 
of Arkansas, was issued by Governor Donaghey of that state on July 4, 1912: 

“I am in favor of the passage of the ‘grandfather clause' amendment to the constitution. 
From overy viewpoint it is better to eliminate the negro from politics. In the South racial 
conditions will not permit of his engaging in politics. Several States in the South have the 
‘grandfather clause.’ It is better for the negro because when he does not engage in politics 
ho will cease to antagonize the white man, can look better after his own affairs, and in every 
other way obtain a better recognition. 

"Then, so long as we do not permit the negro to vote anyway, why not do it legally, 
instead of by process of intimidation? It is true that there are a few negroes who ought to be 
permitted to vote, but as a race it would unquestionably be bad policy to permit their voting 
by the wholesale. 

“Statistics show there are in the neighborhood of a hundred thousand negroes of voting 
age in Arkansas. If one of them is entitled to vote, all are. This number would be sufficient 
to carry any election in the State. In Jefferson County alone there are about six thousand 
negroes of voting age, and three thousand white voters. The same ratio exists in many other 
counties of the State. 

“By all means let us pass this amendment to the constitution, and let us have absolutely 
fair elections between white men. Let every white man’s vote be counted just as he votes it. As 
the mattor olands now, the State Board of Election Commissioners is worried to death all the 
time just prior to elections by committees nnd factions from the black districts of the State 
wanting the appointment of certain election commissioners, the excuse being that the 
Democratic ticket is imperiled because of the excessive number of negroes in those districts. As 
a matter of fact, the rein purpose is to deny the negro the legal right which ho now has to vote. 

“Again, this practice has been carried on until it has net stopped w:lh the negro, but hns 
been extended by the dominant factions to the counting out of while men’s votes. 

“Let us be sincere and honest in what we are doing; be open and fair and state openly 
what we intend to do." 


The XVth Amendment Should Be Abrogated. 

‘ ‘ The States said years ago, the first and most important step towards a solution 
of the Negro problem should be the withdrawal of the right of suffrage to the Ne¬ 
groes by abrogating the Fifteenth Amendment to the Federal Constitution. * r —New 
Orleans States (Dem.) 
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THE LIBRARY OF CONGRESS. 

Large Number of Afro-American Assistants, Clerks and other Employees. 
GreaT Work of Research by Daniel Murra y, One of the Assistants. 

The Library of Congress is one of the great libraries of the world. Mr Daniel 
Murray one of the Assistants in the Library has spent many years in research among 
the books of the Library and has been able to identify approximately 6,000 titles of 
works bv colored authors, and believes quite a third of these refer to books and 
pamphlets represented in the Library of Congress The number is being augmented 
almost daily by the accessions gathered through the Copyright Office. To many who 
are wont to bdittle the literary capacity of the race, this will prove astounding 
information. Of musical composition by colored composers, the Library has apparently 

about seven thousand. r^ Ameri ca n emp)oyes _ 27 of thege are emp i oye a under the 

direct supervision of the Librarian of Congress for strictly library work, and 19 
under the Superintendent of the Library Building and Grounds, who has charge 
pf the “care and maintenance” of the building and grounds. The aggregate amount 
p. id for service in the Library Proper is $17,960, the aggregate under the Super- 
rntendent of Building and Grounds is $6,960, or a total of $24,920. 



REPUBLICAN PARTY FOR LAW AND ORDER. 


President Taft Denounces Lynching. In Many Public Utterances He has 
Called it Cowardly Murder. Advocates Rope for Lynchers. 

In forty years, more than 5,000 persons have been the victims of mobs. Varda- 
man’s, Mississippi has the largest unmber to its discredit. Afro-American have been 
lynched lor such causes as race prejudice, informing*, making threats, unpopularity, 
slapping child, being troublesome, testifying against white persons, enticing servants 
away and in many cases for no cause whatever. 

The Republican Party is essentially the party of law and order. While the 
Democratic party has condoned lawlessness, the Republican party has always stood 
f r the supremacy of the law. ihe majority of the lynchings have taken place in 
states controlled by the Democratic party. 

President Taft has denounced lynching in the strongest terms in many public 
utterances. 


President Taft Advocates the Rope for Lynchers. 

At a meeting held April 9, 1912, in Metropolitan A. M. E. Church, Washington, 
D. C., for the purpose of raising funds for the building of a gymnasium at Howard 
University, President Taft condemned mob law’ in vigorous language. The President 
did not mince his words and he was greeted with thundering applause when he de¬ 
clared w’ith emphasis, “the man that pulls the rope should hang by the rope.” 
President Taft said in part: * 

“Now take the matter of lynching. That, as well as the administration of our 
criminal law, forms a disgraceful page in our social history. (Hearty applause.) 
I just think it is well to take a text on that subject. (Prolonged applause and 
cheers.) 

Now I know that our courts are not perfect. I know that they don’t apply the 
law with certainty and dispatch in the criminal cases as they ought to, and I believe 
that part of this departure from law as is the case i nlynching and disorder, is 
due to the fact that courts are not certain and are not full of dispatch in the justice 
meted out in criminal cases. Hut we must not attribute it all to the courts. There 
is among our people a disposition to forget the sanctity of the law' and not to know 
that n civilization in any country can live unless the law is respected. (Prolonged 
applause.) Now lynching is claimed by some being justified because, as they say it 
is applied only to persons guilty of one special crime that is particularly heinous 
to all of us. But that is not true. Statistics show that lynching is applied to those 
charged with a great many crimes and the moment you transgress once and the 
mome that the mob acquires the wolfish desire for human blood, the example is 
dreadful to the community in which the exhibition of lawlessness is given. (Pro¬ 
longed applause.) And there is not any crime (1 don’t care what it is) that 
justifies a departure from the law’ or the summary punishment by a mou of the 
person who is charged w’ith guilt. (Prolonged applause.) It is one of the serious 
questions that we have to face in this country. We have not among all of our 
people as profound a respect for the law and the necessity for obedience to it as we 
ought to have, and that is part of the reason w’hy we have this exhibition of law¬ 
lessness over the country and these cruel murders (for that is what they are, for it 
is no less a murder when four hundred participate in the killing of one man) ordinarily 
it is accompanied by a great deal more of cowardice by reason of the fact that four 
hundred are engaged in such a crime. 

AND THE ONLY WAY BY WHICH IT CAN BE SUPPRESSED IS THAT 
SOMETIMES WE SHALL HAVE MEN AS SHERIFFS, MEN AS GOVERNORS 
AND AS PROSECUTORS, AND AS JURORS, WHO WILL SEE TO IT THAT 
THE MEN ENGAGED IN PULLING THE ROPE UNDER THOSE CONDI- 
1 IONS SHALL THEMSELVES SWING BY THE ROPE. (Hearty applause and 
cheering.) Wherever, it occurs it is to be condemned and rooted out and this can 
only be done by developing an individual and public opinion demanding the en¬ 
forcement of the law’. And I hold that every one who tends to minimize respect for 
constituted authority and respect for the law and fails to follow it just 
as it is, contributes to the continuance of that lawlessness which we deplore theo¬ 
retically but, I am sorry to say, at the same time w’e express too much sympathy with 
actually.” • 





























HOSTILE DEMOCRATS IN THE 6 zd CONGRESS. 


Accounts of Lynching Makes One’s Blood Boii. 

For a length of time it seems to be altogether abated, and then there 
an outbreak, a mob will be formed, developing the most fiendish cruelty, mam es g 
itself in the blindest and most unreasonable assault’s upon perfectly innocent p P 
simply because of their color. It is only fair to say that such brutish jxmpi l ° 
are not confined to any one section. It is impossible to read accounts or tnis s 
without having one’s blood boil* with indignation that there can reside in the human 
breast such a savage and beastly impulse and motive. But we must remember two 
things: First, that in spite of our education and refinement and progress towar 
Christian ideals we still retain in our nature a great deal of the original animal, an , 
second, that the spirit of a mob seems to be a different spirit from that of the indivi¬ 
dual making it up, and to disclose a more insensate and inhuman state of impulses tnan 
it would be possible to find in any one of its members. The best remedy, and t e 
necessary one, is an improvement in the administration of our criminal laws, and 
the holding to strict account the officers of the law who do not use all possible 
means to prevent and suppress such outbreaks.—From speech of Judge W. H. Taft, 

Discount on Lynch Rope. 

At the annual meeting of the Plymouth Cordage Company at Boston sometime 
since, a stockholder asked President Loring L the Company sold any rope in the 
South for hanging Negroes. 

This stockholder received the reply that as an actual fact the company has 
received a request from one of the Southern Democratic States in the lynching belt 
for a large discount in price if a purchase of its rope was made for lynching pur¬ 
poses, it being argued that the publicity which would be given the Plymouth rope 
for lynching was worth a concession. 

RACE SEGREGATION. 




Latest Device of Democrats to Humiliate and Injure the Afro-American 
People. A Revival of the Ghetto of the Middle Ages. 

The Democrats in their efforts to antagonize the colored race, have hit upon a 
new plan in recent years which is practically a revival of the Ghetto of the middle 
ages, a plan of restricting the residence of Afro-Americans to certain blocks or 
streets in cities. 

The West Segregation Ordinance, now in force in Baltimore, was introduced 
in the City Council by Samuel L. West, councilman from the 13th Ward, passed in 
March, 1911, and approved by Mayor J. Barry Mahool, on April 7, 1911. It is called 
‘ * *_n ordinance for preserving peace, preventing conflict and ill feeling between the 
white and colored races in Baltimore City and promoting the general welfare of the 
city, by providing, so far as practicable, for the use of separate blocks by white and 
colored people for residences, churches and schools. ’ ’ 

Councilman West, who is a Democrat, is very proud of his segregation work and 
has issued a pamphlet, with his portrait on the cover, giving the text of the ordinance 
and the story of its enactment. He explains, in a recent newspaper article, that 
this was necessary, owing to the great interest in segregation which has been aroused 
in the Democratic South since the passage of his ordinance. “It has kept me busy 
sending and explaining copies of the ordinance,” said Samuel L. West. “I have 
never known an instance in which there was greater interest in a city ordinance.” 

The ordinance may seem fair on its face, but that it is the result of race hatred 
for the Afro-American is evident from the arguments of certain white property 
owners who presented a petition to the City Council urging the passage of the segre¬ 
gation ordinance because they were law abiding citizens who were entitled to dwell 
in peace and security, but whose property had been depreciated by an invasion of 
Negroes, induced by certain real estate agents who wished to buy their homes at 
reduced rates. 

The ordinance had the support of the Democratic press and people. The Repub¬ 
licans opposed it but as the Democrats had a majority in the City Council, They 
were unable to prevent the passage of the ordinance. This is made clear on a note 
in the pamphlet: 

Isote—All persons who voted for the ordinance are Democrats; all who voted 
against are Republicans. Mr. Jung, who was out of the room, and Messrs. Traut- 
felter, Frank and Heatwole, all of whom are Democrats, but who were unavoidably 
absent, declared themselves fully in favor of the ordinance. 
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Present Number of Bills Inimical to the Afro-American People. Repeal of 
the Fourteenth and Fifteenth Amendments Proposed by Congressman 
Hardwick of Georgia. Congressman Heflin of Alabama 
Wished to Provide Jim-Crow Cars in the 
District of Columbia 


DEMOCRATS HAVE INTRODUCED EVERY BILL ANTAGONISTIC 
TO THE RACE. 


For many years, the Democrats in Congress have introduced bills and joint 
“ resolutions inimical to the Afro-American people. They have been very active in 
the present Congress, now that they have the control of the House of Representatives 
many bills antagonistic to the colored race have been presented to Congress. 

E} Because of a Republican President and a Republican Senate, it is impossible 
■ for them to enact any of their proposed measures into law but the fact that such 
legislation has been proposed and has in every instance been offered by a Democrat 
is proof that the Democratic party would enact inimical legislation if it had the 
power. 

On April 12, 1911, Congressman Hardwick, of Georgia introduced two joint 
resolutions, one H. J. Res. (50, proposing an amendment to repeal the Fourteenth 
Amendment to the Constitution, and one, H. J. Res. 61, proposing the repeal of the 
Fifteenth Amendment to the Constitution. 

On April 18, 1911, Congressman Hardwick of Georgia introduced a bill, H. R. 
5,948, to prohibit in the District of Columbia the intermariage of whites with Negroes 
or Mongolians. 

On December 6 , 1911, Congressman Heflin of Alabama introduced a Bill, H. R. 
14,680, providing that the street car companies of the District of Columbia shall 
provide separate street cars for White and Negro passengers. 

Before casting his ballot for the Democratic ticket every Afro-American voter 
should read the above a second time and then ask himself if it would be safe to aid 
in putting hostile Democrats into power. 

BAPTISTS FOR PRESIDENT TAFT. 


The National Baptist Convention Adopts Ringing Resolutions Endorsing Taft 
Administration. Has a Constituency of 2 , 500 , 000 . By an Over¬ 
whelming Majority the Delegates Advise the Afro- 
Americans of the Country to Vote the 
Republican Ticket Straight. 


At the recent annual meeting of the National Baptist Convention resolutions 
were adopted indorsing the Taft Administration and advising all citizens and Afro- 
American Baptists in particular to vote the Republican ticket straight, ffl ffl 

Resolutions Adopted. 

To all Citizens and Afro-American Baptists in particular. 

Whereas, The Republican party came into existence in 1856, when the Afro- 
Americans were slaves in the Southern states, and, v 

Whereas, God raised up the immortal Abraham Lincoln, who wrote the eman¬ 
cipation proclamation fifty years ago, which liberated 4,500,000 slaves, and, 

Whereas, The Republican party is the same party that was led by President 

Lincoln, and, . 

Whereas, This same party stands for the manhood rights of all it citizens, 
regardless of race or color, and. 

Whereas, Whatever political help for good the Afro-American has received 
since 1865 has come to him through the Republican party, therefore be it 

Resolved, That we pledge ourselves to stand by the party and support the pres¬ 
ent administration. 

Resolved, further, That we advise every Afro-American, East, West, North, 
and South, to go to the polls in November and vote the Republican ticket without 
any alteration whatever. 
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IION. CHARLES A. COTTRILL 
Collector of Internal Revenue, 
Hawaii. 


HON. R. W. TYLER 
Auditor for the Navy Department, 
Washington. 


HON. N. W. ALEXANDER 
Register of Land Office, Montgomery, 


Ala. 


HON. JOSEPH E. LEE 
Collector of Internal Revenue, Jack¬ 
sonville, Fla. 



THE JIM-CROW CAR. 


How the Democratic Legislators of the South Endeavor 
Humiliate the Afro-American. 
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COLORED RACE HAS HIGH IDEALS. 


YOU STOOD LIKE A SOLID ROCK. 1 


Said President Taft in Recent Address, Believes That Race Needs Men in 
Learned Professions 


COLLEGE EDUCATION ESSENTIAL TO FULL DEVELOPMENT. 

Every once in a while you will meet a man whose vision is a bit clouded, who talks' 
about the waste of money in teaching men of your race the curriculum of an aca¬ 
demic institution. Instead of sending them to the university, the claim has been made 
that they should he sent to manual training institutions. Such a man has never 
thought deeply on the subject and does not understand that as a race which is 
striving upward and onward you need many who shall be leaders—men who shall 
figure in the learned professions, many of them as physicians, as lawyers, and 
especially as ministers. 

Believes Race Has High Ideals. 

I believe in the higher education of the Negro so that the leaders of the Negro 
race may have high ideals, and I believe they have. I believe that they subscribe, 
as perhaps some other in our community life do not, to the majisty of the law and 
have respect for constituted authority. (Hearty applause,) and for our institutions 
under our Constitution as they are. (Hearty applause.)—President Taft at Howard 
University Meeting. 


EQUALITY OF OPPORTUNITY 

Is What the Law Should Provide for All—The Proposal to Repeal the 
Fifteenth Amendment Dead Issue. 

I come at once to the present condition of things, stated from a constitutional 
and political stanpoint. And that is this: That in all the Southern States it is 
possible, by election laws prescribing proper qualifications for the suffrage, which 
square with the Fifteenth Amendment and which shall be equally administered as 
between the black and white races, to prevent entirely the possibility of a domination 
ot Southern State, county or municipal governments by an ignorant electorate, white 
or black. It is further true that the sooner 3 uch laws, when adopted, are applied 
with exact equality and justice to the two races, the better for the moral tone of 
State and community concerned. Negroes should be given an opportunity equally 
with whites, by education and thirft, to meet the requirements of eligibility which 
le State legislatures in their wisdom shall lay down in order to secure the safe 
exercise of the electoral franchise. 

The proposal to repeal the Fifteenth Amendment is utterly impracticable and 

Dartv d fonnded egate t d h t0 ^ •Y ! ’ b ° ° f , f ° rgottcn issues - 11 is V <?T certain that any 
party founded on the proposition would utterly fail in a national canvas. What we 
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A Dare-Devil Menace to Our Control. 
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Charles P. Lane, Editor Huntsville (Ala.) Daily Tribune. ™ United St ates.”— 
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Said President Taft to the Delegates of the National Civil and Political 
League in Address at White House. 


Praises Firm Stand of the Afro-American Delegates at Chicago. Denounces 

Lynching. 


About fifty of the delegates to the convention of the National Civil and Polit¬ 
ical Negro League which met in Washington in July, were received by President 
Taft at the White House, Thursday July 18, 1912. 

The President in a speech in the East Room publicly acknowledged his debt of 
gratitude to the Afro-American delegates to the Republican National Convention, 
pledged and instructed for him, who stood with the Taft forces through the fight. 

“You Stood Like a Rock.’’ 

‘‘1 want to say to you, “ said the President, “how much I appreciate your 
standing firm in my behalf at a time when it was intimated to the country that we 
could not depend upon you. You demonstrated there your appreciation of the ac¬ 
complishments of the Republican party for your race in the past, and your abiding 
faith in its furture friendship; you stood like a solid rock .' 1 

Bitterly Denounces Mob Law. 

With respect to lynchings the President said that every time opportunity pre¬ 
sented itself he had with as much emphasis as language would permit expressed him¬ 
self “in condemnation of lynching /* Mr. Taft said that it was a disgrace to the 
country, and the only cure was the conviction of the lynchers and the hanging of 
a few of them. He said that federal jurisdiction of lynching was not permissible 
under the Constitution, lynching being an ordinary crime, and that “such crimes 
under our form of government must be covered by state laws. ” 

The President suggested that the best way to stamp out this awful crime is 
by arousing public sentiment against it and ‘ ‘ administering certain and fitting punish¬ 
ment for those who are guilty. ’ ’ The President bitterly denounced mob law and said 
that petitions for Executive clemency to anyone guilty of lynching which might 
come before him will be received “with that feeling on my part that there is no 
crime that ought to be more severely punished and more completely condemned. ” 
Rights of the Afro-American. 

The President took up the subject of general rights of the Afro-American, saying: 

‘ ‘ The Republican party ought to be maintained because of its useful past and its 
useful future. It has been t*.e party for the maintenance of the equal rights of' tne 
Negro. It has not always succeeded in rounding out those rights in accordance 
with the letter of the Constitution, but it has accepted the responsibility, and every 
member of the party who is conscious of what it ought to stand for is ready to 
continue the fight for your constitutional rights. Recently we have had an agitation 
concerning an amendment to the Constitution which would affect the guarantee of 
life, liberty and property that we have all valued so highly, and which have come 
down to us from our ancestors. 


“YOU ARE AMERICANS.” 


The Only Flag You Know Is the Stars and Stripes—You have Given Your 
Blood in Defense of the Flag. 

“The idea that the South can afford,” said Mr. Taft, “to have the Afro- 
American transplanted to some other country, to me always sound d like a joke. 
They tried that down in Mississippi, and they mere going to move them, not out of 
the country to Africa but only across the river, and they had a riot. Of course 
that is absurd. 

1 want to aou that I always want to say before an Afro-American audience 
that you are Americans. The idea of transplanting you is utterly absurd. The only 
flag you know is the Stars and Stripes, and you are of a race that has given up 
their lives and moistened the ground with their blood in defense of that flag, and 
will continue to do so. ’ '—Address of President Taft at Y. M. C. A., Augusta, Ga. 
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INTERESTING FACTS. 

About Afro-Americans in the Service of the United States Government Under 
Republican Administration. 

There are 417 Afro-American employees m the New York City po9t Office, 
drawing annual salaries aggregating in round numbers, $396,300. 

Public school officials and teachers receiving from $500 per annum to $3,000 
per annum, 566 in number, with an aggregate annual compensation of $53/,000, are 
employed under the Government of the District of Columbia. 

There are 1,529 Afro-Americans enlisted in the United States Navy, receiving 
an aggregate salary of $678,000. 

One hundred and seventy-three Afro-Americans employed in the St. Louis, Mo., 
Post Office, draw salaries aggregating $152,000 annually. 

In Richmond, Virginia, Post Office there are 87 Afro-American employees whose 
salaries aggregate $78,500, annually. 

Sixty-six Afro-Americans are employed in the Louisville, Kentucky, Post Office, 
and they are paid salaries amounting to $59,440 annually. 

There are 36 colored employees in the Cleveland, Ohio, Post Office, who draw 
salaries aggregating $35,500 annually. 

Mr. James A. Cobb, Special District Attorney for the District of Columbia, 
prepares cases for prosecution under the Pure Food Law, and has charge of natura¬ 
lization and forfeited bond cases. 

Mr. Mifflin W. Gibbs was elected City Judge of Little Rock, Arkansas, by the 
Republicans of that city in 1873, and was the first man of the race to be so honored. 

S. L. Williams, Esq., Special Assistant District Attorney at Chicago, is an Afro- 
American. He has charge of important special work. 

Twelve Afro-American employees in the Wilmington, Delaware, Post Office, are 
paid salaries aggregating $11,000 annually. 

There are fifty-seven colored employees in the Mobile, Alabama, Post Office, who 
receive annually $56,533. 


The colored employees in the Washington Office of the Isthmian Canal Commission, 
receive annually salaries amounting to $7,200. 


In the Post Office at Brooklyn, New York, there are 18 Afro-American employees 
whose salaries aggregate $16,120 annually. 


There are 8 Afro-American employees in the Hartford, Conn., Post Office, and 
they draw salaries aggregating $9,300, annually. 


All of the letter carriers at Jackson, Mississippi, are Afro-Americans. There 
are in all 33 colored employees in the U. S. service and their annual salaries 
aggregate $29,200. 

The 43 railway postal clerks in Lousiana, running out of New Orleans, receive 
$49,800 in salaries annually. 


In the Chicago Post Office there are 605 Afro-American employees whose annual 
salaries aggregate $554,300. 


Eight Afro-Americans employed in the penitentiary service under the Depart¬ 
ment of Justice—4 at Atlanta, Ga., and 4 at Leavenworth, Kansas, receive $7,780 in 
annual salaries. 
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Makes Infamous Speech in Congress Against Colored Race While Attempting 
to “Tim Crow” Afro-American Veterans. 

* _ • 

On Mav 10. 1912, Congressman Roddenbery, a Georgia Democrat^ made an 
unsuccessful attempt to compel the Government to create “Jim Crow Soldiers 
homes throughout the country for Afro-Americans veterans. The House a un 
consideration at the time the conference report on the Sherwood Pension bill 
(II. R. 24016) granting pensions and increase of pensions to certain soldiers ana 
sailors of the Civil War and certain widows and dependent children of soldiers 
and sailors of said war. Roddenbery offered an amendment, which provided that no 
pensions shonfd be allowed inmates of national soldiers’ homes unless whites and 
blacks are cared for in separate domiciles and grounds. . f 

In support of his contention Roddenbery made a vile speech against the Atro- 
American race, which was promptly answered by Congressman Martin B. Madder 

of Illinois. _ _ .. . 

As Roddenbery’s speech shows something of the attitude of the Democratic party 
toward the colored man, it i9 copied verbatim from the Congressional Record. 

Mr. Finley. Has the gentleman seen or heard of that famous picture of the 
ex-President of the United States charging up San .Jaun on a black charger, 
when there was not a horse within 40 miles of that battle ground? # . 

Mr. Roddenbery. I have not seen the picture. I do not know whether it is so 
or not, but that black charger brings this to mind: If yon really want to do some¬ 
thing for these good Spanish War boys, go down here to this Pension Office and take 
out the Africans, turn them out of their jobs, and give the places to our Spanish \Var 
soidiers. and keep them there as long as they are able to work and labor. Let them 
administer a Caucasian government supported by Caucasian taxpayers. When they 
get too old, if indigent, then consider pensioning them; then go down Pennsyl¬ 
vania Avenue to this massive War and Navy Building, walk up and down the aisles, 
and take those black sons of the cocoanut. region who sit there with big brown drops 
of sweat coming out of their foreheads, kick them out, and put these old veterans of 
the Civil War there by those tables, at those telephones under those electric fans, 
and as long as they are able to labor let them have the benefit of the Nation’s offices 
and gratitude. You have taken those old heroes of that great struggle and sent them 
out to labor and toil to pay taxes to support these Africans, for whom they offered 
their lives that they might be free. Tf you have anything to give out, go to the sons 
of these veterans of the Civil War and bring them from the mine, bring them from 
the field and shop and fill these negroes’ places with them. Let not the old pioneer 
of this country at 90 years of age be felling a tree in the forest, where by reason of 
his infirmity he drops dead beneath its shock. Give him and his kind a quiet and 
easy position now enjoyed by a “kinky head.” ... 

Take this class of men in their infirmity and give them these do-nothing, sitting- 
down jobs and turn this mixed brood of African tree climbers out to earn a living 
on the farms and in the fields. (Laughter). You can fool the white people of this 
countrv no longer bv putting a fellow here and there in an office and giving him a 
salary and telling him how he shall vote. They are tired being paid off with $50 jobs 
while the African draws $100. Times are changed and the sons of these old veterans 
are not going to stand for it any longer. They are not going to let their fathers go 
out and fight for four years to give the Ethiopian liberty and then submit to our 
taxing them the balance of their lives to give back Africans jobs in all these 
departments around here. So if you want to do something for the Spanish War 
soldier and the son of a veteran of the Civil War and the old veteran himself, fire 
these political signposts out. There are about 50,000 of them drawing all the way 
from $3 000 to $300. Put the Anglo-Saxon in. They are honorable; they are our 
blood Thev helped save this country, if saved it was. They have made this country 
and will perpetuate it. Do something for them now. Turn Africa out and let 
America in. This ebony-hued tribe have thousands of comfortable positions, sitting 
on plush-bottom chairs, with feet resting on stone tiling, with ears listening to the 
hum of the electric fans while pictures of our mighty men are hanging on the walls 
D ' d them. Year in and year out these black-tinted Africans, emitting the cora- 
oroma of cucumber and onion, do nothing and draw salaries, and my people 
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DEMOCRATIC CONGRESSMAN RODDENBERY. 
































of Printing and Engraving where there stands a pure white girl working day by day 
and next to her a black negro working day by day— 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. Roddenberjr. Fire them out! Fire them out! Fire them out! 

(Laughter) if you have got Caucasian blood in your veins kick them out. 
places establish the soldier, his sons, and his daughters, the builders 
preservers of this Republic. 

REPUBLICAN ANSWERS RODDENBERY 


In their 
and the 




Congressman Madden of Illinois Defends the Afro-Amercian Against the 
Georgian and Lauds the Heroes of the Race. 


Congressman Martin B. Madden of Illinois replied a sfollows: 

I am astonished that any man on this floor would introduce such an amendment 
as this to a bill seeking to pay pensions to soldiers who served their country. I can 
not sit here without saying a word in opposition to such an amendment. It ought 
not to be considered by the House for a moment. I hope with all my heart that every 
vote in the House will be cast against it. No men fought more bravely than the 
black men. They are entitled to their full share of credit for preserving the Nation. 
You say their liberties were at stake? Yes; and so was the liberty of every other person 
in the land. Thank God the close of the war brought liberty alike to the North and 
to the South, to the whites and to the blacks, and that today we live in a land where 
slavery is no more, where every citizen is a sovereign. I grieve to see the gentleman 
from Georgia express such bitterness toward the Negro. He should be one of the 
colored man’s ablest defenders. He should be advocating measures to help the Negro 
to help himself. The Afro-American has made wonderful progress considering his 
lack of opportunity. He is a good citizen, a gallant soldier. He should be encour¬ 
aged, not reviled. 

Who led the‘successful charge at El Caney at San Juan Hill? Was it not the 
colored man? Who questioned his color then? Did anyone revile him? Not at all. 
All praised his valor, all applauded his intrepidity. He is brave, he is fearless, he is 
easily led, he makes a good soldier, he is entitled to be honored no less than his ' 
white brother. The colored veteran soldier should receive the same tender car e in 
his declining years that we are proud to accord to the white men who rendered equal 
service to the Nation. We should know no color in ministering to the wants of those 
who gave their all in defense of the country. Who made the Nation great? Who 
made us one people, inseparable now and forever? Who questioned the color of the 
soldier’s skin when he enlisted to fight for the preservation of the Union? (Applause.) 

No man cared whether he was colored or white. The question then was, Was he a 
patriot, was he willing to give his life to the service of his country? He offered all 
he had when he offered his life. The country owes him a debt of gratitude for the 
work he did in the dark days of trouble. 

Gentlemen, strike down the color line. Defeat the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Georgia, and let the news spread into every home in this broad land 
of the free that Congress will tolerate no discrimination in the treatment of the 
country’s veteran soldiers on account of the color of their skin. (Applause) 

The fundamental law of the United States prohibits slavery and involunHrv 
servitude, but in portions of the South where the Democrats rule lawless neonlp 
have taken advantage of the lax observance of civil rights as aDDlied to th« a£ 
American and have held their darker-hued brethren in a state of peonage 
practice has been very common, but under the Taft Administration, the Denart 
ment of Justice has prosecuted a number of the miscreants, who mav ri?~5' 


dressed “Care Federal Prison, Atlanta, Ga.’ 
to be in the Democratic South. 


miscreants, who may now be ad- 
Peonage is not so popular as it used 


President Taft has denounced lynching in more vigorous terms than 
President. He advocated the rope for lynchers. taan an - y ot ^ er 


In Cuba the Afro-American soldiers astonished the world bv their i« 
coolness under fire. They were fighting to free the beauSu , "^^ ^ 
Spanish yoke. It was a Republican President, McKinley who L? the 

men of the race to lead their men to battle * ’ omnussioned 266 
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TRUE TO PRESIDENT TAFT. 


Afro-American Delegates to the Republican National Convention at Chicago. 

Stood Firm for Taft Although Roosevelt Agents Offered Strong 
Inducements for them to Desert the President. 

The renomination of President Taft was to a large extent made possible by 
the unwavering loyalty of the great body of Afro-American delegates, who held 
the balance of power iu the Chicago convention. Although Roosevelt agents held out 
inducements of every kind for them to desert the President, they spurned the offers 
and voted as they were instructed for William Howard Taft. 

Just before the convention stories were circulated by the enemies of the race 
that the Afro-American delegates were venal and would desert the President when the 
crisis came, but to their everlasting credit be it said that they proved faithful to 
their trusts. In addition to the great work for their country in voting for the 
renomination of a great and good President, they rendered a distinct service to their 
people by demonstrating to the world that their honor was unpurchasable. 


COLORED MEN IN CONGRESS. 


All Republicans. No Afro-American Democrat Ever Sat in the National 

Legislature. 

A score of Afro-Americans have had the honor to sit in the Congress of the United 
States, and every one was sent there by the Republican party. No colored man 
has ever been elected to Congress on the Democratic ticket. 

Here the names of those who were elected and seated. A number of Afro- 
Americans have been elected to Congress, who were not seated. 

SENATORS. 

Hiram R. Revels of Mississippi. 

Blanche K. Bruce of Mississippi. 

REPRESENTATIVES. 

R. H. Cain ot South Carolina. 

Henry P. Cheatham of North Carolina. 

Robert C. DeLarge of South Carolina. 

Robert Brown Elliott of South Carolina. 

Jere Haralson of Alabama. 

John H. Hyman of North Carolina. 

James E. O’Hara of North Carolina. 

John R. Lynch of Mississippi. 

John M. Langston of Virginia. 

Thomas E. Miller of South Carolina. 

George W. Murray of South Carolina. 

Charles E. Nash of Louisiana. 

Joseph II. Rainey of South Carolina. 

. Benjamin S. Turner of Alabama. 

Robert Smalls of South Carolina. 

Josiah T. Walls of Florida. 

George H. White of North Carolina. 

Jefferson H. Long of Georgia. 

James T. Rapier of Alabama. 

Alonzo J. Ransier of South Carolina. 


The First Afro-American Senator. 

The first Afro-American who ever sat in the United States Senate as a duly 
qualified member was Hiram R. Revels. He was elected by the Legislature of 
Mississippi, and he served from February, 1870 to March of the next year. 

Revels was born in North Carolina, of free parents, in 1822; and desiring 
an education, he went to Indiana, where he attended the Quaker College at Liberty. 
Later he studied at Knox College, in Illinois, and in 1847 he became a preacher in the 
African Methodist Episcopal Church. He went about the country speaking about 
slavery, and at the breaking out of the war he organized Negro regiments in Mis¬ 
souri and Maryland. In 1869 he went to Natchez, Miss., where he was elected a 
member of the oity council. His next office was that of United States Senator. 
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SHORT PARAGRAPHS. 


On Recent Events Which Show the Unfriendly Democratic Attitude toward 
the Afro-American People of the Country. 

In Alabama Congressman Underwood says the Negro “does not count for any¬ 
thing politically. ” 

i Louisiana has a colored population of more than 150,000 of voting age, of which 
number nearly 70,000 can read and write, yet in the general election of 1908 only 
1,743 were registered as voters, and nearly all of these were victims of Louisiana’s 
faiinority ‘ ‘ white primary. ’ ’ 

Judge Cochran of Atlanta, Ga., wanted to throw out a vote cast by a Negro, 
and said that it made no difference for whom the Negro voted, and that his 
being a democrat gave him no right to cast a ballot in a strictly white primary. 

The Virginia Senate recently passed a bill which permits any city or town 
within the State to segregate Afro-Americans. 

The Maryland House of Delegates defeated by a vote of 76 to 11 the Anti- 
Lynching Bill. It was argued by one of the opponents of the bill that "although 
“Ohio and Illinois have this bill in their statutes, but there isn’t a Southern State 
that has it and I believe there are good reasons why all of them should not. I don’t 
think Maryland wants to begin this.” 

A bill has been passed by the Democratic legislature of Louisiana which 
authorizes any city or town in that state to segregate homes ofVAfro-Americans by 
refusing building permits. 

In Senator Tillman’s state of South Carolina the jim-erow steam railroad law 
has been in effect for many years. Now an effort is being made'to separate the races 
on the street railway cars. 

In a Southern Democratic city a mass meeting was held in a CHURCH, at 
which resolutions were passed pledging signers to refrain from selling their property 
to Negroes if that property adjoins property in the possession of white'persons. 

The Attorney-General of Texas has handed down an opinion that Afro-Americans 
may be prohibited from voting at “white” primaries. 


FOR WHITE VOTE ONLY. 


Democratic Senator Newlands Talks in United States Senate in Favor of 
Restricting Suffrage to White Race. 

In the discussion in the Senate August 24, on the general deficiency bill, Senator 
Newlands. who presented a plank to the Baltimore convention .dealing with the 
race question, laid the foundation for the future consideration qf that subiect 
.which, he said, he believed was bound to become one of the most serious, problems 
the American people would be called upon to solve. 

“For many years,” said Senator Newlands, “I have been profoundly impressed 
by the radical complications of the United States, holding within its boundaries, as 
it does, nearly 12,000,000 of blacks, and facing on the Pacific Imjidreds of millions 
of people of the brown and yellow 7 races, who look upon the United States as the 
promised land of opportunity. 

‘ 1 At the Baltimore Democratic convention T presented a platform plank proposing 
to restrict suffrage in an immigration to this country to people of the white race. 




































TAFT ADMINISTRATION WINS. 


Attorney General Wickersham Victorious in His Battle for His Afro-Ameri¬ 
can Assistant Attorney General W. H. Lewis. 

Backed by President Taft, Attorney General Wickersham has for many 
months made a determined fight against the color-line and at the meeting of 
the American Bar Association of Milwaukee August 27 , he scored a great 
victory when the Association voted to retain as members: William H. Lewis, 
Assistant Attorney General of the United States, Butler R. Wilson of Boston 
and Wm. R. Morris of Minneapolis. 

The executive committee, headed by S. S. Gregory, of Chicago, president 
of the association, presented a special report, declaring it has been against the 
association’s policy to admit colored members, and saying that Lewis, Wilson, 
and Morris were seated on recommendations of local councils without the 
fact that they were Afro-Americans being made generally known. The report 
asserted the eligibility of the men to membership is not affected by the report, 
and leaves open the question whether the association wants to admit Afro- 
Americans hereafter. 

Ralph W. Breckinridge, of Omaha, Nebr., submitted a minority report, 
opposing the committee’s action revoking the election of the colored men. 


OPPOSES NEGRO POLICE. 


Democratic Senator Hoke Smith of Georgia Would Have No Afro-Americans 
on the Force in the Capital City. 


Senator Hoke Smith, of Georgia, appeared in the police court at Washington, 
D. C., July 8 , 1912, as counsel for Grover Kelly, a young white boy of Macon, Ga., 
who had been arrested by a colored policeman for making remarks derogatory to 
colored bluecoats in general. 

Senator Smith was accompanied by Representatives Bartlett and Hughes, of Geor¬ 
gia. They learned that Kelly, who came to Washington last week to be a chauffer, 
had wandered down by the Potomac last Sunday morning early to watch some 
fishermen. Seeing a colored policeman, he expressed surprise, and remarked that 
such a sight would not be tolerated in the South, and for a colored policeman to 
attempt to arrest a white man would start a riot. 

Find No Case Docketed. 

This remark was repeated to the policeman by one of the onlookers, and the 
guardian of the law applied his night stick to the young man and took him to 
the nearest precinct, from where he was later released on a cash bond. 

When the three Georgia legislators walked into the police station they were 
told that no case had been docketed, and that the cash collateral had been returned 
to Kelly. They then went into executive session with the district attorney, and 
expressed their opinion of colored policemen in general. 

Opposed to Colored Police. 

“If this Negro policeman had wanted to prosecute this young white bov, he 
could probably have brought in a half dozen witnesses to swear that Kelly was the 
aggressor,’’ said Senator Smith. “But I want to tell you that I would take the 
word of this good boy, whom I know, in preference to that of 100 policemen. 

“I am opposed to the practice of having colored policemen in the District It 
i3 a source of danger bv constantly engendering racial friction, and is offensive 
to thousands of Southern white people who make their homes here. Thesp nlnPM 
ought to.be filled by good white men.” ‘ ^ 

Not a Mistake to give Citizenship. 

“Instead of asserting that it was a mistake to give the Afro-American the rights 
of citizenship, we should devote all our thought and energies to raiding him t 
the point to quality him to exercise his nrecious right. We should educate" him nnrl 
do everything in our power to make a good citizen of him. He needs encouragement 
and we owe it to ourselves to do all in our power to elevate him ’ap nn fJfiS n !* 
M. Cullom of Illinois. -senator Shelby 
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INTERESTING ITEMS. 


About Afro-Americans in the Service of the United States Government Under 
Republican Administration. 


Ik - i 


Mr. H. H. Garner an Afro-American entered the postal service at Little Rock 
in 1890 when he was appointed letter carrier. The force then consisted of nine 
carriers. Mr. Garner in now Superintendent of Carriers. There are now 46 Afro- 
American employees whose salaries aggregate $43,700 per annum. 

The 69 letter carriers employed in the Post Office at Memphis Tenn., receive 
salaries aggregating $64,400 per annum. 


T. J. Galbreath, Deputy Marshal of the Federal Court at New Orleans, La., 
receives a salary of $1,400 per annum. Eight bailiffs receive an aggregate annual 
compensation of $5,313. 

In taking the Thirteenth Decennial Census in 1910, there were employed in the 
Census Bureau of the Department of Commerce and Labor at Washington, 273 Afro- 
Americans as temporary clerks and they received salaries aggregating $288,101. 

According to the Rebellion Records there were 186,017 Afro-American soldiers 
enlisted in the Union Army for the civil war. It is estimated that there are now 
living between 37,000 and 38,000 Afro-American pensioners. There are 93 Afro- 
American employees in the Pension Bureau drawing $89,340 in salaries annually.. 

Dr. S. L. Carson, Assistant Surgeon of Freedman’s Hospital receives a salary 
of $1,500 per annum. Dr. George W. Davis, anaesthetist receives $1,200 per annum. 

The Afro-Americans employed under the Revenue Cutter Service in the Treasury 
Department at the port of Wilmington, N. C., receive compensation to the amount 
of $3,000 annually. 

The 14 colored letter carriers employed at the Muskogee, Okla., Post Office 
receive $13,400 annually in salaries. 

The Afro-American employees under the Treasury Service at Charleston, S.C., 
are paid aggregate annual salaries of $3,480. 

Mr. H. C. Cantwell is correspondence and account current clerk in the U. S. 
Custom Service at Key West, Florida. 

The'aggregate annual salaries of the 16 Afro-American employees in the Galves¬ 
ton Post Office amount to $15,120. 

The Afro-Americans employed under the Treasury Department in Pensacola, 
Fla., are paid $3,660 annually. 

There are 7 Afro-American carriers in the Post Office at Greenville Miss., and 
their annual salaries aggregate $6,300. 

The Afro-American employed under the Treasury Department at Jacksonville, 
Fla., receive $6,140 annually. 

The aggregate salaries of the regular clerks and carriers in the Post Office at 
St. Paul, Minn., amount to $14,400 annually. 

The colored employees utfder the service of the Treasury Department at Dayton, 
Ohio, receive annual salaries amounting to $2,500. 

The Post Master and all of the employees of the Beaufort, S. C. Post Office 
are Afro-Americans. 
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THE BLACK CODES. 


In 1865 and 1866, the Southern legislatures composed entirely of Democrats 
passed a series of infamous laws, known as the Black Codes. We give a few 
extracts: 

South Carolina. 

Extracts from an Act to Establish and Regulate Domestic Relations of Persons 
of Color. (Approved December 21, 1865.) 

Contracts for Service. 

Sec. 35. All persons of color who make contracts for service or labor shall be 
known as servants, and those with whom they contract shall be known as masters. 

Sec. 43. No written contract shall be required when the servant voluntarily 
receives no remuneration except food and clothing. 

Sec. 45. On farms or in outdoor service, the hours of labor shall be from 
sunrise to sunset. 

Sec. 46. All lost time, not caused by the act of the master may be deducted 
from the wages of the servant; and food, nursing and other necessaries for the 
servant, whilst he is absent from work on account of sickness, may also be deducted 
from his wages. 

Sec. 47. Visitors or other persons shall not be invited or allowed by the servant to 
come or remain upon the premises of the master without his express permission. 

Sec. 49. Servants shall not be absent from the premises without the permission 
of the master. 

Sec. 50. The master shall not be liable to pay for any additional or extraordin¬ 
ary services or labor of his servants, the same being necessary, unless by his express 
agreement. 

Sec. 52. Instead of discharging the servant, the master may complain to the 
district judge or one of the magistrates, who shall have the power, on being satisfied 
of the misconduct complained of to inflict, or cause to be inflicted on the servant, 
suitable corporal punishment, or impose upon him such pecuniary fine as may be 
thought fit, and immediately to remand him to his work; which fine shall be deducted 
from his wages, if not otherwise paid. 

Sec. 57. The master shall not be bound to furnish medicine or medical assis¬ 
tance for his servant, without his express agreement. 

Sec. 72. No person of color shall pursue or practice the art, trade, or business 
of an artisan, mechanic or shopkeeper, or any other trade, employment or business 
(except that of husbandry or that of a servant under contract for service or labor) 
on his own account and for his own benefit, until he shall have obtained a license 
therefor from the judge of the district court, which license shall be good for one 
year only, upon the payment by the applicant to the clerk of the district court of 
one hundred dollars, if a shopkeeper or peddler, to be paid annually, and ten dollars 
if a mechanic, or to engage in any other trade. 

Sec. 79. Leases of a house or land to a person of color shall be in writing If 
there be no written lease, or the term of the lease shall have expired, a person of 
color in possession shall be a tenant at will, and shall not be entitled to notice- and 
on complaint by any person interested to the judge of the district court ’or a 
magistrate such person of color shall be instantly ejected by order or warrant unless 
he produce a written lease authorizing his possession, or‘prove that such writtinrr 
existed and was lost. * & 



ROOSEVELT’S HOSTILITY TO THE AFRO-AMERICAN. 

Southern Colored Delegates to the Roosevelt Convention at Chicago Barred 
by His Order. Color Line Sharply Drawn. The Boasted 
Open Door Now Closed. 

LINCOLN ENFRANCHISED US; ROOSEVELT DISFRANCHISED US, 
SAID ONE COLORED DELEGATE. 


Like Slaveholders of Old Days Before the War, Said, When Asked About 
Holding Men in Bondage, Roosevelt Said, “It is For Their Own Good.” 


Theodore Roosevelt, in a letter'to Julian Harris of Atlanta, written a few days 
before the Roosevelt convention at Chicago, made it plain that the Roosevelt party 
would have two distinct policies on the race question—one for Afro-Americans in 
the North and an entirely different policy for the race in the South, whose votes, 
where they have any, can do his party no good. 

Colored men from the South, he intimated, would be unwelcome, if not barred 
as delegates to the Bull Moose National Convention. Colored delegates, however, 
would be welcomed and recognized as on an equal footing with white men in those 
states where the party, by the aid of Afro-American ballots stands a chance to 
win. Venality in Republican National Conventions for many years was charged 
against the Southern Negro. He declared there is no real Republican party in the 
South and that colored delegates selected represented nothing more than their own 
greed for money or office. 


When the Roosevelt convention met in Chicago, August 5, the programme as 
laid down by Roosevelt was carried out to the letter and colored delegates from the 
South were barred for no other reason than the color of their skins. 

P. W. Howard, one of the colored delegates, in voicing his protest said: 

“Now we are told that for political expediency the colored man is not to be 
recognized in the South. We are told that Theodore Roosevelt is a second Lincoln. 
Lincoln was the man who enfranchised us, but this committee acting in the name of 
Theodore Roosevelt, now seeks to disfranchise us. We are told that we are not wanted, 
not because we are not good citizens, not because we are not Progressives, but be¬ 
cause we are colored.” Many other colored delegates protested against the color 
line being drawn, but all of the colored delegates from the South were barred from 
the convention by order of Roosevelt. 


III. 

Col. Roosevelt during his “confession of faith” in the convention August 6, 
was heckled by a spectator, w-ho interrupted him with the demand: “What about 
the Negro question?” Roosevelt proceeded at length to state his views on the 
race question, upholding his action in barring the Southern colored delegates and 
stating that ho did it for their own good. 


In an interview given out by Theodore Roosevelt, at Oyster Bay, August 10, 
he admits that his party faced a monentary crisis in Chicago over the color problem. 
“I felt,” said the Colonel, “that the time had come to put a party in the field 
that was unsullied by the taint of the vicious, selfish type of black. When I got to 
Chicago, I found that we were on the verge of the breaking point because of the 
stand I had taken. I was advised that it was wrong to attempt any discrimination 
at all against the blacks. To these well-meaning people I replied that the new party 
had to face the problem of holding out against the type of colored men who stood 
*for nothing in our political life but selfish office seeking, who fastened himself to 
the party for what he could get out of it. * * * * I told them we’re to leave it 
to the Southern States, as our party advanced, to determine what colored men ought 
to be allowed in aud whom we were to exclude. * * * * After serious conference 
there in Chicago, those who had opposed me came to see that it was right and we 
took a solid stand in the convention * * * * We are sure to attract to our cause 




























men who believe that the blapk can best be helped by putting him on his own honor. 
* * * * I felt that as the leader of the Progressive party I must take the initiative 
in the race problem.” 

The so-called Progressive convention which met in Chicago, August 5, was ab¬ 
solutely dominated by Theodore Roosevelt and the barring of the Southern colored 
delegates was done by his explicit command. 

He was willing to bar the Southern colored man because already he is practi¬ 
cally disfranchised and his vote does not count anyway, but was careful to 
welcome the colored delegates from the states in which colored men were permitted 
to vote and whose votes would be likely to aid the Bull Moose party. Would Abraham 
Lincoln, with whom he is wont to compare himself have resorted to such political 
expediency? 

Is it true as Roosevelt says, that Southern colored men are vicious and venal? 
The facts in the case prove to the contrary. 

A large proportion of the really great men of the race, men who labored earn¬ 
estly and unselfishly for the uplift of the Afro-American people were born in the 
South. 

The delegates to the Republican National Convention at Chicago in June, were 
men of the highest character, men who raised the race in the esteem of the world, 
by their firm stand for President Taft, for whom they were instructed, in spite of 
the fact that Roosevelt’s agents offered many and strong inducements for them to 
barter their honor. 

The Southern colored delegates to the Roosevelt convention were men of high 
standing in their respective communities, but they were barred from participation 
in the convention, not because they were venal and vicious but solely on account of 
color. 

A large majority of the Afro-Americans, President Taft has honored by appoint¬ 
ments to office, were born in the South. They have administered their offices honestly 
and efficiently, with credit to themselves and honor to thgir race. Many of these men 
have been prominent in the Republican party in the South. Does Mr. Roosevelt mean 
that these men are venal and vicious? 

Before the war of the rebellion, it was a common thing for the slaveholders to 
say that the slaves were kept in bondage “for their own good,” and now comes Col. 
Roosevelt and uses the same argument in defending his highhanded action in depriv¬ 
ing colored men of representation in his convention. And Roosevelt would leave to 
each individual Southern state “to determine what colored men ought to be allowed 
in and whom to exclude.” llow great the contrast between this statement and 
his “Door of Hope” letter. 

Theodore Roosevelt by his stand in the race question in the formation of his 
new party is revealed as one of the most dangerous foes the Afro-American people 
has ever had in this country. 


ROOSEVELT REPUDIATED. 


Would Oppose Bills Compelling Negroes to Educate Children. 

In the Alabama Legislature when a compulsory education law was being dis¬ 
cussed, Senator Thomas said he would oppose any bills that would compel Negroes 
td educate their children, for it had come to his knowledge that Negroes would 
give the clothing off their backs to send their children to school, while too often 
the white man, secure in his supremacy, would be indifferent to his duty. 

Tillman’s Talk. 

“ If a white man comes to vote, we ask him if he can read—if not, there is a 
provision of the law which makes a voter of a man who can understand a clause of 
the Constitution, and such a white man gets a simple little clause— as simple as 
“Mary had a little lamb.” But when the Negro comes along—well, if I was on the 
board he’d get the most involved clause in the whole Constitution. ‘I can’t under¬ 
stand that, ’ he says. ‘ All right, trot back to the cotton field. ’ And that’s the end 
of it . 1 f 


f 


Mr. Emmett J. Scott, who was appointed Commissioner to Liberia bv President 
Taft has written a monograph, “Is Liberia Worth Saving?” which gives many 
interesting facts about the country and is a strong defense of the Liberians * 
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Afro-American Newspapers All Over the United States Bitterly Resent the 
Colonel s Attempt to Disfranchise the Race. No Self-Respecting Man 
Can Support the Bull Moose Candidate. Will Stick to 
Republican Party. 

Should Vote for Taft. . . . „ „ . 

Those Republicans who prefer the election of a Democrat may join the Bull Moose party 
and vote for Roosevelt, but if they wish to perpetuate Republican principles they should vote 
for Taft.—American Baptist, Louisville, Ky. 

Defeat Surely Awaits It. , ^ T . .. . 

We are as much as told that the Bull.Moose party is a white man s party. Let it be 
such; for we believe that defeat surely awaits it.—Western Outlook, San Francisco, Cal. 

Afro-American's Hat Kicked Out of Ring. . . ,, 

Colonel Roosevelt by his Progressive party seeks to arouse race, animosities and race hatred 
It does not seem so if such a policy as he has adopted is carried out. fhis paper cannot 
endorse the Progressive party and the erratic doctrines it typifies in its , 1 

Afro-American’s hat is kicked out of the ring so far as the Progressive party is concerned. 
Philadelphia Courant. 

A Step Toward Complete Disfranchisement. 

Colonel Roosevelt’s position is a long step toward the complete diBfranchisement < 3 t tne 
colored man in this counrty. Any man who cannot realize this has a dull conception and a blunt 
intellect.—The Richmond (Va.) Planet. 

Stands for Repeal of War Amendments. 

A few years ago he was preaching political “equality and a square deal. *° r 111 *® J 
To-day lie practically stands for the disfranchisement of the Negro and the ultimate repeal of 
the Fourteenth and Fifteenth amendments to the Constitution.—Independent, Denver, Col. 

Would be Unworthy if We Deserted the Republican Party. , 

No political party has ever succeeded that was brought into existence .for ■ 1the benefit , 
one race No political party can succeed that is not possessed of some heighth and 
of principles. To desert the Republican party, which has done so " lu<dl fo , r ^ r f race 
make us more than derelict, and unworthy of enjoying what this party has done for us. i lie 
American, Wagoner, Okla. 


be 

once and *for'air ihis big wind jammer, who is'going up and down the country sowing 
discord in a peaceful nation.—The Rh ode Island Independ ent. 

A White Man’s Party. 

The Bull Moose third party that was placed on the tablet of ice this week at Chicago, 
with Colonel Roosevelt as the big chunk, declared by their refusal to allow Ne?ro d « le 8 ates 
to have seats in this Convention that it was a white man s party.—Zanesville (Ohio) Advocate. 

Self-Respecting Men Will Resent Insult. 

Of course, a few preachers and political bishops and other mercenary professionals, who 
are out for a tainted dollar, will boot-lick and follow him, but the manly men, the self-respecting 
men, the manhood of the race, will, resent the Colonels insinuation *andmsuU. and will vote the 
Democratic ticket before they will support Theodore Roosevelt.—The Atlanta Independent, 
Atlanta, Ga. _ 

Roosevelt’s Amazing Utterance. • 

The most amazing utterance ever made in the United States by a public man of com- 
'manding position in politics was the speech which Roosevelt delivered before the I regressive 
Tuesday. P °n short, i? means that he wishes to change our form of government through revolu- 
toin.—The Enterprise, Omaha, Neb. ___ 

Will Be Repudiated by Every Self-Respecting Negro. 

His thin-veiled scheme to “catch ‘cm gwine aijd comin will deceive nobody but 
the fellow who wants to bo fooled, and will be repudiated by every self-respecting Negro in 
this country Senator Lafollette never spoke a greater tsutli than when lie said Theodore 
Roosevelt^s an opportunist, a. policy man. He will go down in history as the most reckless 
political trickster ot the twentieth century.—The Torchlight, Danville, Ky. 

Bull Moose Party Progressing Backward.. . 

The Bull Moose party of Progressives seem to be progressing backward, as far as tli* 
Afro Americans’ interests are concerned. The Colorado Statesman voices the sentimOTte of ttiB 
leading colored citizens of Colorado when it says that we are satisfied with 1 the 
ticket, led by President Taft, who has made good, and is worthy of our support. lh« 
Colorado Statesman._ 

Will Bitterly Resent Exclusion of the Race. . 

PnlnnPl Roosevelt and his third party will find that the Afro-American m the North and 
Wes resents Wttelly the” excl usion of his Southern brother from that party.-St. Louis Argus. 
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THE REAL ROOSEVELT 


The White Man's Party. 

hAfi t0 ° mu ,? h j°, eay that t ^ ie moral sentiment of the nation has been shocked, as it 

fjfA “?{ i l .1 e v ,he delivery of Chief .Justice Taney of the Dred Scott decision, in 1856, 
mun iv IO be ?°°d law and precedent that the black man has no rights that the white 

t ,f OUn ? 0 It has been shocked by a reuthrmotion of tlie* sentiment by a 

enTJLnJnf 1 r!. of ,ll f- Repub,ic ‘ in an open letter to .Julian Harris, of Georgia. and by the 
tfSZX'V i le 1,1 by the National Convention of the Progressive party because Col. 

tv „ 11 'T ! ‘ ,ed l ! p " n 'th adoption, that the Progressive pary is a White Man's purty, in 
ch a black man has no rights that a white man is bound to respect.—New York Age. 

_ Most Treacherous Act in American Politics 

of the Colored men of the South in politics by 
not use them is not only a most damaging act, but 
contemptible in the annals of American politics. Colored 
treacherous a man. The denunciation is an act 
■Boston Guardian. 

Afro-Americans Ruthlessly Barred. 

me . n , ore . rut blessly barred from the councils of the party. The declaration that the 
man 1S to b® given recognition is a poor and transparent makeshift. How cnn this recog- 
5 mnftiifJi Ule 'ri? CCe ?» / ),V ° P r< i c *' ss , fnvortism on the part of the white voter is hard even to bo 
imagined.—The Reformer, Durham, N. C. 

Roosevelt Seeking Cheap Popularity. 

5 rot n? r can ® n ,d an y consolation in Col. Roospvelt’s "confession of faith,” is 
thf°rn,.i n n„ S i' e i ht ‘ d 'n ]°j 0ur n ? md . Ibe Colonel is seeking cheap ptipularity in his line up against 
ha InH e ’#i^ U « 1 16 k WI fi ? d on .election day tliat the southern white people are not as changeable as 
ne, ana mat he has not received an electoral vote from this section.—The Reporter, Staunton, Va. 

Colored Men “Must Go Away Back and Sit Down.” 

r.v«rrv!. be :.^ ejrro ? s have been practically eliminated from future conventions of the 

5 .?<fn ,t,t, n , c e h purty ’, f or , bu ]I moose Roosevelt has said that "They must go away back and sit 

The Oltfin. Spuklie" WMhl?Bt‘o r n. g “' eS trom the South sil in llis |,ro,:resslve convention.— 
Roosevelt’s Recall Down in Georgia. 

_ r _ i:; r ,, pre r? n i the . progressive idea is rampant. The "initiative, referendum and recall” 
flTf 8 rft? ken ( l’ e . politicians and being used to tickle the ear of many, especially 

f JStSS h he reca ! U f n was benutifully illustrated in Columbus, Ga., on Tuesday when 
senmnrpd In t 0I18 *£’ ^jF a s ™ aI , 1 c °lored boy from the officers after he was 

r c r„ ed nf t ?hi D ^K n r nt e by ,e judge and ly " ched him - The mob was displeased at the 
docision of the judge, therefore the same was recalled.—Savannah, (Ga.) Tribune 

Lincoln’s Prophecy Fulfilled. 

of to^av f^Xhn^h Abr . ahan, 44 Lincoln issued n warning that will fit into the situation 

chief aim wdl h«T? ,d: n A n, , nn , . w,th £ r ? at ponius and ambition will arise whose 
J distinction. He will push his ambition to its farthest stretch. He mav use 

X housetop ^eforo^it’u "too* lat^—^ raeTopckq 6 ( Q Knn!)' r piaindealer^ P6t hil ” S "° uW r '" g 

Colored Men Not Wanted. 

lhe attitude of the National Progressive party toward the Negroes of the South in a 
We ,ried 10 nd l'r .«*« coloredmcn here to etanf still and wait nn?il the? 
b?S d on Tu .T n rv; d b<,forp "'<? went <»c for. but it seemed that the" were 

bint on butting in were told that they were not wanted.—Interstate Reporter, Helena Ark 


"When Col. Roosevelt’s Convention adjourned, 1 felt like one feels when he is returning 
from the cemetery after having buried u cherished friend. For had he not buried there our 
hopes, which he had raised so high, acting both as executioner, uudertuker and officiating priest* 

"His promises are as unstable as water; his covenant with the people is a mask for 
personal ambition; his doctrines are used as beautiful trups to catch the noble, earnest and 
inspiring, but unsuspecting, lie would make the Constitution easy of amendment while openly 
advocating the nullification of the Fifteenth Amendment. He has proven faithless and the 
fight is on.”_ 

"I can truthfully say that this- action by Col. Roosevelt has caused me more pain and 
deep sorrow of heart than 1 have ever felt over the most revolting public outrage. When 

Col. Roosevelt struck the death knell to our hopes it dazed me like the stupefying stroke of 
a brutal blow. All through his Chicago convention I hoped against hope, that wise and 
righteous counsel would prevail.” 

“I joined the large and representative body of colored men who went to the Republican 
National Convention to work for Roosevelt’s nomination because I believed that his square 

deal,’ his 'door of hope,’ his ‘all men up and not some down,’ and the other catch phrase* 

in his verbal repertoire were honestly meant to apply to blnck men ns well ns white. We were 
not disturbed by the third term outcry uguinst him. What we want is just and equal treat¬ 
ment in this nation.” 

"There is no need for Mr. Roosevelt’s pnrty in the South to exclude the Negro from 
politics and let ‘the best white people’ rule. The Democratic party has l.een attending to that 
business quite effectively for more than thirty years. There are no other whtte people in the 
Si.uiti to whom lie cun appeal than these same white people who have ulready eliminated the 
Negro from politics. Will changing their party affiliations change their character? Or did 
tliev exuerience a chance of heart nt his Chicago convention / Did they all come through 


rev T he ^[bolesulo and drastic denunciation 
lr.eodore Roosevelt when he finally could 
one of the most treacherous and : ' _ 

Americans cannot trust so revengeful am. ...... 

of hostility to the whole race. Let us all resenl it. 


Colonel Roosevelt has ordered it that his nev 
quentlv, Negro would-be Moosers from lhe South 
convention in Chicago this week. With both the 
him, ther remains nothing for the Negro to do but 
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YOUR DUTY TO VOTE REPUBLICAN TICKET. 


Says Former Senator Foraker to the Afro-American Ministers. 


Has No Sympathy With Roosevelt “Lily White” Movement Among Re¬ 
publicans Because it Involves Denial of the Afro-American’s 
Equal Political Rights. 
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"It is the duty of every loyal, self-respecting Afro-American in the nation to rally to 
the support of the Republican Party and vote its ticket, from President Taft at the head of 
it, down to the last man on the county ticket”—Former Senator Foraker in Letter to Afro- 
American Baptist Ministerial Association. 

The following are extracts from the letter of former United States Senator Joseph 
Benson Foraker in reply to the request of the Baptist Ministers’ Union of Cincinnati for advice 
as to the duty of the Afro-American people in the coming election: 

"CINCINNATI, OHIO, October i, 1912 . 

THE BAPTIST MINISTERS’ UNION, 

Cincinnati, Ohio. 

"Gentlemen: I have before me a copy of the resolutions adopted by you yesterday in 

which you recite that the Hon. Theodore Roosevelt has injected into this campaign ‘an 
issue of vital importance to the colored race and the Afro-Americans generally are in a confused 

state of mind as to the meaning and effect of said issue on their race and as to their duty 

in the coming election,’ and asking me to advise you as to what in my opinion is the 
meaning and effect as applied to the colored race of this issue thus raised and duty 
of Afro-Americans in the coming election. 

• •••*•••••• 

"So understand this new issue, as you term it. it has no novelty. From time to time of 
late years efforts have been made in a number of Southern States to organize among 

Republicans a so-called ‘Lily White* party. The well known hope and purpose of the 

advocates of this movement have been to overcome the prejudice, on account of the colored 
man, of the white Democrats of the South against becoming Republicans and thus make it 
possible for the Republicans to capture from the Democrats some of the Southern S'ates. 

"I have never had any sympathy with this ‘Lily White’ movement among the Republicans, 
because it involved a denial to the Afro-American of his equal political rights and for the same 
reason I have no sympathy with Mr. Roosevelt’s proposition. 

. Obnoxious Proposition. 

"It does not help the matter to confine the proposed rule to the Southern States. Tht 
‘Lily-White’ Republicans did the same. On the contrary, it makes the proposition more 
obnoxious, since it sectionalizes the country and denies that equality of political right under 
the constitution and the laws of the country that it is justly the proud boast of the Repub¬ 
lican Party to have conferred. Besides it would in my opinion, be but an entering wedge 
to further denials or rights to the colored people, not only in the South but also in the North. 

* ********** 

“The whole proposition is in conflict with Republican sentiment and Republican achieve¬ 
ments and Republicans beliefs, and should not, in my judgment, be given any countenance at 
all by any one who calls himself a Republican. 

"A good deal has been said recently about the battle of Armageddon. In view of this 
proposition, if I were a colored man I would want to hear less about Armageddon and more 
about Appomattox. 

"The greatest of all the achievements of the Republican Party was the aboli’ion of 
slavery and the enfranchisement of your who’c ra-e. and the planting of them on the same 
plane of political equality with the white people of this country in the presence of the con¬ 
stitution and the laws. To go back now to undo that in whole or in part is not progress, 
but retrogression of a character that is wholly inconsistent with the spirit by which all are 
actuated who are battling for the Lord. 

Ship and Sea. 

"Much therefore, as the Republican Party mav have fallen short of what it should have 
done in this or that or the other instance it remains that it is the only political organization 
to which the Negro can look with hope for the future. Tn other words it is as true now as 
when first stated that for the Afro-American ‘the Republican Party is the ship; all else is the 
sea.’ 

Every Self-Respecting Colored Man Should Support Republican Ticket. 

"The colored man has the further question to consider, about which you have asked me 
to express an opinion, and that question is sufficient of itself, as I have tried to indicate to 
make it the dutv of every loyal, sclf-rcsnccting colored man in the nation to rally to the 
support of the Republican Party and its ticket, from President Taft at the head of it down 
to the last man on the county ticket. 

" Very truly, 

“J. B. FORAKER.’’ 
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THE DOOR OF^'HOPE—1902 

opnortLitv””?, 4 \° take tl,e position that the docjr of hope—the door of 

eiouml J y 7~ 1 be shu f “pen any man, no matter how worthy, purely upon the 
ground ot race or color.TUEODORE ROOSEVELT. P v P 


TEN YEARS LATER—1912 


these SmiXrf «!,? h r rse f baD . usele3a t0 ‘T t0 build “P the Progressive party in 
Neirroes or m 1 ’ " here there is no real Republican party, by appealing to tire 
inJ ’and " n ° ' , e “ " h °J" the P ast llave derived their sole standing from lead- 

ng and manipulating the Negroes. * ’—THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 


THE OPEN DOOR 


Adapted from the Philadelphia Ledgai 
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ACTIVITIES 

The work of the National Association 
cninng the past year falls under two heads: 
Legal Redress and Publicity and Research. 

LEGAL REDRESS 

The Association aims to furnish legal aid 
to Negroes in cases where the discrimination 
is obviously because of color. Its resources 
have made it possible to handle only a few 
of the many cases that have come to its 
notice. Among the more important during 
the year 1911 were the following: 


PURPOSE 


The National Association for the Ad¬ 
vancement of Colored People seeks to uplift 
the colored men and women of this country 
by securing to them the full enjoyment of 
their rights as citizens, justice in all courts, 
and equality of opportunity everywhere. It 
favors, and aims to aid, every kind of educa¬ 
tion among them save that which teaches 
special privilege or prerogative, class or caste. 
It recognizes the national character of the 
Negro problem and no sectionalism. It 
believes in the upholding of the Constitution 
of the United States and its amendments, in 
the spirit of Abraham Lincoln. It upholds 
the doctrine of “all men up and no man 
down.” It abhors Negro crime, but still 
more, the conditions which breed crime, and 
most of all the crimes committed by mobs 
in the mockery of the law, or by individuals 
in the name of the law. 

It believes that the scientific truths of the 
Negro problem must be available before the 
country can see its way wholly clear to right 
existing wrongs. It has no other belief than 
that the best way to uplift the colored man is 
the best way to aid the white man to peace 
and social content; it has no other desire than 
exact justice, and no other motive than 
humanity. 








of the city’s segregation ordinance is being 
questioned, we have offered to be of service 
to the lawyers conducting the cases. 

In November a colored resident of Kan¬ 
sas City wrote us: 

“We desire to place before the legal de¬ 
partment of the N. A. A. C. P. the case 
of a group of Negroes of Kansas City, Mo., 
who have suffered repeated attempts to destroy 
their property by an organization of white 
men who have demanded that they leave the 
neighborhood. There are nine Negro families 
in one block and twelve in the next who have 
purchased or are in progress of buying their 
homes, ranging in price from $1,500 to 
$4,000. In the block in which I live five 
explosions of dynamite have occurred in the 
past year, causing considerable damage to our 
homes and much mental uneasiness on the 
part of our families. The last of these, which 
happened Saturday, November 1 1, was by 
far the most destructive of them all, com¬ 
pletely wrecking the home of Mr. Hezekiah 
Walden. At that time Mr. Walden was 
working in Salt Lake City and his wife with 
two small children were alone in the house. 

“We have again and again appealed to 
the mayor and the chief of police to give 
us protection from these crimes, but the de¬ 
tectives have been of no help either in running 
the perpetrators to earth or in checking further 
threats and outrages. We feel that we have 
a clear case against the city, inasmuch as 
we have all faithfully discharged our duties 
as citizens, and we are about to retain emi¬ 
nent legal counsel to defend our cause. In 
addition to this we beg that we may have 


the assistance of some member of the legal 
department of the N. A. A. C. P., who 
will join us in vigorously prosecuting this 
case.” 

Our attorney at once corresponded with 
white attorneys in Kansas City, from whom 
no facts could be secured. Investigation, 
however, is continuing. That the Negro may 
be segregated by intimidation and lawlessness, 
ending with black-hand methods, or by city 
ordinances and State statutes, creating districts 
that recall the worst conditions of the medi¬ 
eval Ghetto, is an idea far too common in 
America to-day. During the coming year 








meeting in Ethical Culture Hall to protest 
against lynching. Resolutions were sent to 
the President, declaring that the reign of 
lynch law in this country, North and South, 
constitutes the worst indictment of American 
democracy that can be drawn. A fund war 
started to make an investigation of lynching 
in some chosen centre and $260 was raised. 
On January 1 the fund stood at $400.67, 
and the investigation is now under way. De¬ 
tails cannot at present be published, but im¬ 
portant material is already in the Association’s 
hands. 

Postal cards, printed in Germany, which 
reproduce in horrible detail lynchings in the 
South, are circulating in the United States. 
They are for sale in Southern towns, and 
are sent about as one sends a souvenir of a 
cathedral or a landscape. One shows a 
group of seventy white men and boys, stand¬ 
ing in a semi-circle, the dead body of the 
Negro in the centre of the picture. We have 
brought this to the attention of the Postmas¬ 
ter-General, and it has been declared unmail¬ 
able. Another shows a Negro strung to a 
tree in a lonely pine wood. These pictures, 
put up for sale,at news stands, viewed, as they 
must be, by women, by boys and girls, 
stamped to be circulated throughout the 
world, show, beyond any writing, the small 
regard in which America holds a Negro’s 


in November of that year began the publica- 
Uon of The Crisis, the official organ of the 
National Association. The need of a maga- 
zine devoted to the manhood rights of the 
Negroes was shown by the instant demand 
br lbs pubfcation. The November issue 
of 1,000 copies was at once exhausted, and 
°^ le Association's year. January, 

‘ the ed,tlon 1S 16.000. with less than 
^00 returns. The magazine has 4,000 sub¬ 
scribers, and sells from I 1,000 to 12,000 
copies through its staff of 223 agents. Out 
of its receipts it pays all printing and postage 
expenses, buys all stationery and supplies, 
and pays the salaries of stenographer, adver¬ 
tising agent and office boy. It hopes, by 
January I. 1913. to be financially 
independent. 

The Crisis circulates in every State in the 
Union except South Dakota. Its sales run 
from 1,665 in Pennsylvania and 1,015 in 
Illinois, to 3 in Maine and 2 in Wyoming. 

It has subscribers in Hawaii and the Philip¬ 
pines, in Liberia and Cape Town. About 
three-quarters of this circulation is among 
colored people, who thus show their belief 
in the Association's ideals and methods of 
work. 

While The Crisis is the Association’s first 
and most important medium of publicity, its 
work is carried on through the publication of 
newspaper and magazine articles, the holding 
of meetings and the sending out of speakers. 
The Director of Publicity, Dr. Du Bois, 
has spoken at one hundred meetings, in the 
North, South, East and West of the United 
States, and in London at the Races Con- 


PUBLICITY AND RESEARCH 

In the fall of 1910 the Association se¬ 
cured the services of Dr. W. E. B. Du Bois, 
as Director of Publicity and Research, and 





gress. Others among the officers and mem¬ 
bers have addressed audiences in many of 
the large cities. It is part of the work of 
the Association to furnish speakers for societies 
that desire to hear of the larger aspects of 
the Negro problem. 

Among the Association’s own meetings was 
the third and very successful annual confer¬ 
ence held in Boston in the Park Street 
Church on March 30 and 31. The cen¬ 
tenary of Wendell Phillips was celebrated 
in Boston, at the Park Street Church, and in 
Brooklyn, at Plymouth Church. Washing¬ 
ton’s Birthday saw a gathering in Philadel¬ 
phia at the Friends* Meeting House of 1,500 
white and colored people. These were our 
largest meetings, but others were held in both 
the East and the West. 

Publicity work in the form of newspaper 
and magazine articles, editorial comment, and 
the publication of social studies on the Negro, 
is carried on by the officers of the Association 
and by many of its members. We are for¬ 
tunate in having able and influential writers 
in our membership. 

The following pamphlets can be secured 
at the office: 

PUBLICATIONS AND REPRINTS 
OF THE N. A. A. C. P. 

The Disfranchisement of Negroes, John Haynes 

Holmes. Price 5 cents. 

Secondary and Higher Education in the South 

for Whites and Negroes, Horace Bumstead. 

Price 5 cents. 

The Heart of the Race Problem, Quincy Ewing. 

Price 5 cents. 
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chairman of the Vigilance Committee, Mr. 
Gilchrist Stewart. 

The New York Vigilance Committee was 
organized for active prosecution of all in¬ 
fringements of the legal rights of the colored 
man. It was necessary to have an organized 
protest against racial discrimination in order 
to combat the increasing number of outrages 
against colored men and women, and to make 
effective the laws of the State which guaran¬ 
tee them equal rights. This organization has 
attacked the problem of police discrimination 
against prisoners, their unjust arrest for trivial 
offenses and their maltreatment often on their 
way to the station house, and, has through 
the co-operation of the Commissioner of Police 
of New York City, Rhinelander Waldo, se¬ 
cured the same protection and justice for 
colored prisoners as are given to all others. 
No longer are colored prisoners or citizens 
misused by policemen in the city of New 
York. The Committee was also instrumen¬ 
tal in dispersing the gangs which, in certain 
neighborhoods, had been in the habit of in¬ 
sulting colored people. Now it is vigorously 
attacking the custom of discrimination in 
public places, in restaurants, theatres, hotels, 
cafes and halls. It has brought a number 
of successful suits against these places to en¬ 
force the civil-rights law. The custom of 
refusing to colored people seats in the orches¬ 
tras of the theatres has been growing in New 
York City. On a test case which was 
brought by the Committee, Harry A. Levy, 
assistant treasurer of the Lyric Theatre, was 
convicted of a misdemeanor for excluding 
a colored man and a young lady from the 
orchestra seats of his theatre. His offer to 
13 





exchange the seats for two in the balcony 
was refused. It was a hard and long legal 
fight, conducted by the Hon. Chas. S. Whit¬ 
man, the District Attorney, through Mr. 
James A. Smith, as assistant, who had imme¬ 
diate charge of the case, and Charles H. 
Studin, one of the advisory legal counsel of 
the Committee. This first criminal convic¬ 
tion under the statute of New York State 
was given much publicity by the daily press. 
The Committee believes that it is of the 
highest importance that an organized effort 
be made to maintain the civil rights of all 
citizens regardless of race or color. This 
can only be accomplished by such vigorous 
prosecution in every case of discrimination, 
that the certainty of punishment will deter 
even prejudiced persons from offending 
against the law. 

“The New York Branch,” to quote its 
president, finds that the colored people of 
the city are confronted every day of their lives 
with the most galling conditions, are subjected 
to insult, are refused service and courteous 
treatment, and that, unless the forces opposed 
to caste and to privilege join together to 
combat these conditions and to educate public 
opinion, it will not be long before the condi¬ 
tions in New York are the exact counterpart 
of those in the Southern cities. It is to this 
work that the New York Branch has com¬ 
mitted itself.” 

The advisory legal committee consists of 
the following: Wm. S. Bennet, Edward 
Lauterbach, Chas. H. Studin, Melville H. 
Cane, D. Macon Webster, John Wm. Smith 
and Walter N. Flannagan. 


THE TREASURER’S REPORT 

From May 1 to December 31, 1911 

RECEIPTS 

Balance on hand May 1, 1911. $545.98 

Crisis receipts . 5,208.53 

Memberships . 1,206.00 

Special contributions. 2,589.15 

Sale of literature. 7.JO 

Anti-lynching fund. 400.67 

Special fund. 160.00 

Special loan. 200.00 


$10,317.43 


EXPENDITURES 

Crisis expenditures . 

Salaries .. 

General office expenses. 

Petty cash fund. 

Printing . 

Legal redress. 

Special fund. 

Traveling expenses. 

Anti-lynching fund. 

Balance on hand December 31, 1911 


$5,138.60 

2,587.53 

1,119.75 

25.00 

145.88 

24126 

160.00 

173.94 

79.46 

646.01 


$10,317.43 


PROPOSED BUDGET FOR 1912 
(Exclusive of Crisis) 

Salaries. 

Office expenses . 

Legal bureau. 

Travel, investigation and other expenses 


$5,000.00 

2,000.00 

*5,000.00 

2,000.00 


$14,000.00 

*$2,500 of this has been received since December 
31, 1911, owing to the generosity of Mr. Julius 
Rosenwald of Chicago and Mr. Samuel Fels of 
Philadelphia. 


































MEMBERSHIP BLANK 

I hereby accept membership in the NA¬ 
TIONAL Association for the Advance¬ 
ment of Colored People. 


STUDENT YOUNQ.MEN’S 
CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION 


Please find enclosed. 

dollars and enter my name as a member in 


.paying 


Name 


Social Investigation 


Address. 


WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO 
THE RACE PROBLEM IN 
THE SOUTH 


Class I. Life Members, paying $500. 

Class 2. Donors, paying $100 per year. 

Class 3. Sustaining Members, paying $25 per 
year. 

Class 4. Contributing Members, paying $10, $5 
or $2 per year. 

Class 5. Associate Members, paying $1 per year. 

All members in good standing have the 
privilege of attending and voting at the An¬ 
nual Conference of the Association. 

Members paying $5 or more will receive 
The Crisis on signifying their wish that $1 
of their dues be devoted to that purpose. 

Kindly make checks payable to National Asso¬ 
ciation for the Advancement of Colored People, 20 
Vesey Street, New York City. 


A. M. Trawick 


IJI-T- 
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Social Investigation 
and Neighborhood Service 


Organizing for Study and Service 
of the Neighborhood 

’The chairman of the committee on 
oocial Service should be, first of all, a 
devout Christian and enthusiastic in this 
work, persistent in the face of all oppo¬ 
sition, prayerful, and quick to see oppor¬ 
tunities. Let special emphasis be given 
to the thought that social service must 
take its place as related vitally to Bible 
study and Mission study as a whole It 
is always valuable to have men in this 
work who are able to specialize and 
therefore intensify the work, but even 
better than specializing is the ability to 
see this great movement as a part of 
the normal Christian life. We are not 


Committe., the work"' even in the aTsence'o?^ 
Association, can be done hv a ' , 1 an 
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SOCIAL INVESTIGATION 

study of the Negro problem, the wisest 
leadership is demanded. This is a sub¬ 
ject to which faculty men may give their 
best thought and display their finest tal¬ 
ents at leadership. If there should be in 
any institution no man on the teaching 
staff who is able or willing to take the 
lead in this study, a neighboring pastor, 
or an alumnus may be secured; or fail¬ 
ing in this, a student may be put in 
charge of the class. If members of the 
faculty, resident pastors or alumni are 
the teachers, it is better to keep the in¬ 
struction under their leadership, even if 
the classes are quite large. 

The reference library on “Race Rela¬ 
tionships” 1 should be available. The 
cost is small, $5 for the set of seven 
books, and the entire library should be 
purchased either by the Association or 
by the college authorities, and should 
be kept where the men can have con¬ 
stant access to it. Its value should be 
emphasized, for the library is an ex¬ 
ceedingly useful collection of books. 
Men will read these books even though 
they are not in sympathy with the 
Negro. It will not be difficult for a 
skillful leader to secure thorough in¬ 
vestigation of the topics presented. 

1 Association Press, New York. 


SOCIAL INVESTIGATION 

at all interested to train men who shall 
be called expert investigators, and are 
yet without interest in the entire reli¬ 
gious activities of the college. Social 
Service will fail of its great purpose 
unless it becomes a part of every man’s 
active Christian life. 

The committee or the subcommittee 
having charge of activity in the commu¬ 
nity should enlist the interest of all 
the elements of college life. While we 
insist that the chairman should be a 
devout Christian, we are yet free to say 
that in this committee Christians, Jews, 
and “non-religious” may all find a 
congenial place. Let the work be pre¬ 
sented to the men in the literary, medi¬ 
cal, engineering, law, theological and all 
other departments. Men on the athletic 
team, the literary societies, in fraterni¬ 
ties and all other college groups have a 
part in this enterprise. 

From this composite membership on 
the Social Service Committee it may be 
seen that it furnishes a bond of union 
exceedingly vital and uplifting between 
men of every gift and every station in 
college life. 

The text book for the year should of 
course be read and studied. A faculty 
man would, under ordinary conditions, 
be the best leader for the class. In the 
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SOCIAL INVESTIGATION 

If a student is specializing in psy¬ 
chology he might find profitable mate¬ 
rial in this question: 

“To What Extent is a Negro 
Preacher Gifted in the Methods of Psy¬ 
chology ?" 

Or: “What is the Value of Sugges¬ 
tion in a Negro Religious Meeting?" 

Or: “How Does Association Enter 
Into the* Moral Life of the Negro 
Child?" 

Or: “In What Studies are Negroes 
Most Proficient?" 

Current literature and the daily news¬ 
papers will furnish many illustrations 
of the benefits or failure of education in 
Negro life. Clippings or extracts 
should be presented by some members of 
the class, and all reference to the indus¬ 
try, religion and general social progress 
of the Negroes in the city and in the 
country should be kept on file for refer¬ 
ence. Publications by Negroes them¬ 
selves will be of permanent value. 

Members of the class who use kodaks 
will be able to secure pictures of actual 
life on the streets and in the homes. 
These pictures may be exhibited to the 
class either in the form of lantern 
slides or by means of a projector or 
reflector or stereotrope. 


SOCIAL INVESTIGATION 

For example, special subjects may be 
assigned to students as follows: 

“The Negro Blacksmith in America 
and Africa." 

“Did the Negro Use the Metal of 
His Native African Home Before the 
White Men Taught Him?" 

“What is the Color Line in the Dif¬ 
ferent States in the South?" 

“Is Race Prejudice a Barrier to Race 
Progress ?" 

If anyone is interested in the study 
of economics, he will find these ques¬ 
tions suggestive: 

“If a Negro in Slavery was Able 
to Purchase His Own Freedom was it 
Good Economy or Bad Economy on the 
Part of His Master to Allow Him to 
do so?" 

If one is interested in sociology, he 
might demonstrate the truth or the 
error of the following thesis: 

“In a Changing Society Progress is 
Determined by the Resultant of all the 
Forces that are Operating in the 
Society." 

Or this: “What Problems do Negroes 
Present in the Work of a Charity 
Organization Society?" 

Or this: “Negroes and Compulsory 
Education in the South." 













SOCIAL INVESTIGATION 

premises. If they are properly sym¬ 
pathetic they can ask questions and 
make suggestions about everything they 
see. Investigations will lead the men 
through the alleys and vacant lots, over 
dump piles, around ash cans, about 
stagnant pools and other unsightly and 
malodorous facts that surround human 
habitations. The human side of the 
conditions will awaken a keen, intellec¬ 
tual sympathy. Those who make such 
investigations will accomplish the pur¬ 
pose of their going when they bear in 
mind constantly that it is humanity, not 
the trash, that should interest them. 

The Student Department has pre¬ 
pared a series of cards 2 which are ready 
to be put into the hands of the classes 
studying “Negro Life in the South.” 
There are six bearing upon the follow¬ 
ing subjects: The separate house in the 
city; the apartment house; the country 
house; the church; the school; and 
recreation facilities. It is the desire of 


SOCIAL INVESTIGA1 iur* 

Members of the class under safe lead¬ 
ership should make investigations in 

the community in order to find out for 
themselves just what conditions pre¬ 
vail. Men should go in small g P 
and should meet the people with the 
utmost kindness and a spirit of friend¬ 
ship There should be no display of 
mere curiosity. When college men 
enter the homes of the Negro '<> 
should remove their hats; they should 
be entirely polite «d respectful he 

















SOCIAL INVESTIGATION 

property? The amount of the debt 
need not be stated, because as a matter 
of fact the owner may not himself be 
able to state the true amount. Is there 
any fire insurance? There will be 
nearly always among city Negro fami¬ 
lies some kind of insurance policy bear¬ 
ing health and sickness benefits. Many 
Negroes are able now to point to a sav¬ 
ings account and if there are members 
of the family with savings to their 
credit, the fact is important and always 
worth recording. The presence of a 
store in the neighborhood is a fact ot 
social consequence. It may often help 
to explain the further questions of 
health and expenditures. 

The blanks on the cards can be filled 
in a very few minutes and it should be 
done at once on the ground. A record 
hastily made in the presence of the 
actual conditions is of much more value 
than one reproduced from memory. A 
copy of the card should be made and 
kept among the class files. The original 
should be sent in for interpretation and 
record. It is very important that this 
should be remembered, for the cards 
are sent out with the agreement that 
one be returned for each investigation 
made. 
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SOCIAL INVESTIGATION 

decays early. The street does not qual¬ 
ify them for future activity; they either 
die an early death or early reach the 
limit of mental development. Night 
schools, clubs, gymnasium classes, read¬ 
ing rooms and pure friendliness are 
some of the methods of greatest useful¬ 
ness. 

Consider the work of student men 
among the boys and young men in the 
mills and factories. In many places 
young men who work in the mills all 
day seek their recreation on the streets 
at night. The physical reaction is 
verv strong, the advantages of study 
and development are very few. They 
congregate under street lights .and with 
their loud talking and laughing and 
singing and coarse horse-play, they de¬ 
velop the brutal and not the human side 
of their natures. It is an exceedingly 
religious thing to take a group of these 
factory men and boys and give them 
better* training. A gymnasium club is 
a forward step in the development of 
character. Successful gymnasiums can 
be run without apparatus; the essentials 
are a bare floor and a man who knows 
how to do things. Let the animal spir¬ 
its be subdued by activity under proper 
discipline and then something is possible 
with the mind and morals. In this 
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Opportunities for Social Service 

Our ideals and information will be 
of no benefit to us unless they lead to 
activity. It will be time worse than 
wasted if college men make social ob¬ 
servations and do nothing to meet the 
needs that are revealed. 

The spirit of Christianity does not 
omit any work necessary to make life 
full and complete. Missionaries on the 
foreign field have always approached 
men with this thought. The lesson that 
foreign missionaries have taught the 
church from the beginning is a lesson in 
social service. Mr. Mott declared re¬ 
cently that he came to a conviction of 
the need at home through the foreign 
missionary enterprise. 

Opportunities are not difficult to find. 
Street boys, newsboys, waifs, idlers and 
youthful wmrkers, invite strong college 
men to activity. Many of these boys 
have very poor homes, and their parents 
are not able to meet the requirements 
of their growing children. Newsboys 
are frequently on the streets at two 
o’clock in the morning and they sell 
papers till school time, and in the after¬ 
noon they sell papers again. Their food 
is coarse and insufficient; their employ¬ 
ment is demoralizing; their brightness 
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sense a sparring match may be an aid to 
religion. A debate, a literary program, 
a story hour, an evening in current his¬ 
tory, a lecture on city government, man¬ 
ual training and instruction in trades 
are aids in the formation of a better 
life. College men find this a congenial 
task. They match their wits against 
the young men of the street and the best 
men prevail. Through our social settle¬ 
ments, where any exists, college men 
find large opportunity. 

In county jails and workhouses boys 
and men are found every day in the 
week. It is usual for these men in 
prison to do nothing on rainy days and 
to work at the most brutalizing tasks 
all other days. The time of their im¬ 
prisonment is divided between uncon¬ 
genial work and criminal idleness. The 
young man is closely associated with the 
old men both in the cell and at work on 
the street. The jails and county pris¬ 
ons, except in rare instances, make no 
provision against this school of vice. 
Here also is an opportunity. College 
men with gifts of teaching and powers 
of inspiration can find an entrance into 
prisons. Classes for study and for pro¬ 
fitable employment can be conducted to 
the life-long advantage of the men who 
are concerned. Because a young man 
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has done wrong once is no reason why 
he should be compelled to do wrong 
forever afterward. We may help cure 
a vital defect in our prison system by 
injecting a helpful training and cheer¬ 
ful exercises in the hours of enforced 
idleness in the jails. 

It is easy to enlarge the same thought 
to meet the requirements of penitentia¬ 
ries and state prisons. Of course we 
are not unmindful of the grave difficul¬ 
ties confronting us in prison manage¬ 
ment and discipline, but conditions do 
not blind us to the fact that a better 
work is needed. A part of every well- 
regulated prison is the training in use¬ 
ful trades and in the education of the 
prisoners. The prison should be able 
to fit a man for a useful life in society 
when his term of imprisonment expires. 
Our task is both to fit the prisoner for 
something useful and to educate the 
public to believe that a discharged pris¬ 
oner is not doomed for all time to be 
a convict. College men are qualified to 
undertake a part of the task. The first 
task is to educate the men in the prison 
by means of night classes and other 
group meetings in order to prepare them 
for free life at the expiration of the 
term. This is a difficult task, and it 
must be attempted in connection with 
15 
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out possible improvement. The need 
in the poorhouse is cheerfulness and 
hope. It is not enough to go to the 
poorhouse and conduct a prayer-meet¬ 
ing or a Sunday school. The message 
contained in these services is too high 
for the men and boys to attain. They 
must be brought to the best by means 
of the simplest. They must be re-edu¬ 
cated in the necessity of labor and in 
self-confidence. Student men who go to 
the almshouse to instruct and benefit the 
pauper population need an unfaltering 
determination and an absolutely un¬ 
quenchable spirit of cheerfulness. The 
opportunity comes through clubs for 
play and study, so that by mental and 
moral instruction men who have failed 
through error or misfortune may regain 
their independence and become profit¬ 
able members of society. 

Our cities and towns have an increas¬ 
ing number of Negroes and immigrants 
and poor native whites. They are a part 
of us. We cannot allow them to continue 
as they are without injuring our own 
best interests. We are not able to save 
ourselves unless we are also able to save 
the man who is at the bottom of our 
social structure. Other men may be 
prejudiced against the Negro, the immi¬ 
grant and the poor native w'hite, but the 
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the warden and chaplain of the institu¬ 
tion and in harmony with the whole edu¬ 
cational system that is recognized by the 
prison authorities. 

Useful service can also be rendered 
the released prisoner. Every capital 
city and almost every other city of any 
size in the state has a number of re¬ 
leased prisoners. These men are often 
despondent and ill prepared for the 
duties of life. They wander up and 
down the streets without money and 
friends. They seek employment and 
are not able to find it, or to hold it when 
it is found. They have little faith in 
themselves and the world has little faith 
in them. They can be re-educated and 
re-adjusted to honest living by friend¬ 
liness, patience and courage. By means 
of reading clubs, gymnasium clubs, 
manual training classes and religious 
meetings, many can be regained to a 
useful life. 

County poorhouses contain a popula¬ 
tion more neglected than the continent 
of Africa. Boys and men are in almost 
every county poorhouse in the country. 
Some of the men are old and pauperized 
to the last degree, and for them hope is 
well-nigh gone. Some of the boys are 
idiots, some epileptics, some physically 
defective, but many others are not with- 
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pendence and crime and not only to 
cure but to prevent their recurrence. If 
it is properly understood, charity or¬ 
ganization reaches do*wn and out as far 
as the kingdom of God upon earth, for 
it seeks not only to heal but to banish 
the cause of every ill. 

We have touched upon a few forms 
of Social Service that college men can 
undertake. These are illustrations of 
the increasing claims upon intelligent 
and efficient men. The world opens 
more inviting doors to those who are 
ready to enter into this form of devo¬ 
tion. The important thing is to make 
a beginning. If we prepare for this 
service today, a still greater thing is 
ready before it is completed. As an 
illustration of the unexpected develop¬ 
ment of Social Service, this point was 
raised in an institution where a confer¬ 
ence was held: No college man and no 
group of college men can presume to 
undertake to cure the ills of society 
without first of all correcting the ills 
in the private life of the college men 
It would be a most liypo- 
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college man is not. At all events the 
college man is able to discharge his 
prejudice by allowing a better spirit 
and higher motive to control him. By 
means of young men’s clubs, boys’ clubs 
and night classes, the college man finds 
his point of contact with his less for¬ 
tunate fellows. It is not difficult for 
him to get in sympathetic touch with 
preachers, teachers and other men of 
influence and by manifesting the true 
spirit of helpfulness, his opportunity 
enlarges before him as he goes forward 
m it. The schoolhouse, the church, the 
home, the city Association and the set¬ 
tlement yield endless opportunities of 
service to the lower strata of society. 

In every city and the larger towns of 
the South are springing up societies for 
organizing charities. The purpose of a 


charity organization society is, first of 
all, to harmonize and unify all the char¬ 


ity agencies of a community, in order 
to prevent overlapping and neglect. 
Secondly, to educate the public into the 
best and highest meaning of charity; 
to show that giving is not always the 
best form of charity, but that the re¬ 
gaining of independence and self-re¬ 
spect is the object to be attained. In 
the third place, charity organizations 
seek to find the cause of pauperism, de¬ 
ls 


themselves, 
critical attempt if Social Service should 
be enterprised and the college commun¬ 
ity be not first of all purified. First, 
then, let us set our own hearts right, 
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for the social problem is a matter of 
heart and conscience; its cure is to be 

found in a spirit of perfect brotherhood. 

» 
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PREFACE 


gSpilHE object of this booklet is not to teach you 

some new, strange and far-fetched theories, 
but to help you better understand that which you 

already know. . 

There has been but a meager idea m the minds 
of men as to the manner in which nations are formed; 
and a very poor conception has been held as to the 
strongest and weakest forms of government. In this 
treatise the author has endeavored, in a concise way, 
to make all of these points clear. 

Suffice it, however, that the reader is assisted in 
better understanding the existence of prehistoric na¬ 
tions as well as to be enabled to delve into the future 
destinies of existing nations, or perhaps to get some 
idea of the nations who are to come after us. 

Prom time immemorial we have watched nations 
rise, flourish for a while, and then grow old, totter 
and fall; and we have wondered why that 
there should be such a disastrous consummation 
of what we would have hoped to have been the con¬ 
tinued existence of a prosperous and enlightened na¬ 
tion Not knowing that the unfortunate nation had 
but drank of the cup that all nations may eventually, 
but not unavoidably consume. 

THE AUTHOR. 












THE ADVENT OF MAN 


w|®|jN the remote beginning, the earth was without 
tSlMs form and void; but in the process of time, the 
Creator made it the temple for the abode of human 
beings, and after that he had brought into existence 
all other living creatures, He said, “Let us make 
man”; but in order for there to have been an advent 
of man in the world, two elements were necessary to 
have been present in the particular locality where 
man first put in his appearance. These two elements, 
so indespensible, are warmth and moisture, which 
must necessarily be present wherever any gemmation 
or animation is to develop. Such a climate would 
stimulate the growth and abundance of vegetation, 
and the decaying of leaves and debris upon the 
ground would produce a rich black soil. 

Now Adam having been made from the dust of 
the earth, as recorded in the book of “Genesis”, and 
mnder such climatical conditions as referred to, must 
have been of an ebony hue, for we have no reason to 
believe that he was of any color other than that of 
the soil from which he was formed. 


« 


THIS ADTHNT OF MAN 


There remains a legend among the Egyptians 
even unto this day, which states that shortly after 
God created the world, they (the Egyptians) 
arose from the black mud of the Nile. The valley 
of the Nile, to any rational mind, would seem to 
have been the most desirable location for the Garden 
of Eden; for it is recorded by Moses, in his account 
of the creation, that Adam, prior to his fall, did not 
have to toil for his daily bread; but that all vegeta¬ 
ble food grew without the exercise of labor on the 
part of mankind. Now where else on the face of the 
earth do food products grow so abundantly, without 
tillage, as they do in this fertile valley? 

Even as the butterfly deposits its eggs upon a 
green cabbage leaf, so that the young caterpillar, 
whose color is the same as that of the foliage upon 
which it is hatched, may come into being in the 
midst of an abundant food supply; so God from a 
dark fertile soil made man, who assuming the color 
of the dust of the earth from which he was formed, 
came into existence in a region full of all manner of 
food products. 

After Adam violated the divine command of his 
Creator, he was driven out of the Garden into a place 
where he had to get his living by the sweat of his 
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face. His having to toil was due to the fact that he 
went into a locality less fertile than the Garden. He 
probably went up into Asia, and settled between 
the Tigris and Euphrates rivers, the formerly sup¬ 
posed site of the Garden of Eden. 

It was held by Josephus, that Adam, the first 
man, was red or clay color, for he was of the opinion 
that God created man from red clay. Now the erro¬ 
neousness of such an idea is clearly in evidence. Clay 
soil is barren, and will not of itself produce vegeta¬ 
tion; and the simple fact that man survived after 
being created, proves very conclusively that the soil, 
from which he was made, was sufficiently fertile to 
grow without labor, enough food products to supply 
this primitive being, and his hand-maid Eve, who 
was afterwards given him. 

Man in his incipiency had a degenerate appear¬ 
ance, his skin was thick and highly pigmented, and 
his features were by no means perfect, for perfection 
comes through the process of evolution: each suc¬ 
ceeding child of the same family approaching more 
nearly the perfect type. Cain, Adam’s first born, was 
more degenerate than Abel, and therefore more sus¬ 
ceptible to crime; while Abel, the second child to be 
born to Adam and Eve, was of a more perfect type, 
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and consequently more God-fearing and law-abid¬ 
ing than his brother Cain. A degenerate individ¬ 
ual can not easily understand a more highly devel¬ 
oped person, and for this reason Cain slew Abel. 

The skin of each succeeding child of the same 
family grew less and less pigmented, and therefore 
each generation possessed a lighter color than the 
one which it preceded. Many centuries elapsed be¬ 
fore any one wrote an account of the creation or even 
recorded the color of the skin; and when historians 
began to write, men had developed to the point that 
they were red or clay color, and they had grown to 
believe that they had been that color since the crea¬ 
tion ; but they had only attained unto it through the 
process of evolution. The whole earth in the earli¬ 
est days of the world’s history was therefore covered 
with a dark or pigmented race. 

The succeeding chapter will deal with the phys¬ 
ical and mental development of races; and will show 
how that from degeneracy, the perfect type of man 
is developed. 






















THE RENAISSANCE OF THE ETHIOPIAN 


In art and science they led the way, 

For all the grandeur of our day. 

The vaunted pomp of which we’re proud, 
Was borrowed from those blacks endowed 
With wisdom from almighty God, 

Though now they slumber ’neath the sod. 


To commerce they were not asleep, 

For long their keels did plow the deep. 
Their ships were borne upon the breeze. 
And sailed to lands beyond the seas 
With merchandise of every kind, 
Whose values would becloud the mind. 


In war so gallantly they fought, 

And valliant deeds so bravely wrought, 

Until a foe of lesser might 

Did to the mountains flee by night, 

Thus shielded from a vanquished plight. 
Their pigments lost, they were left white. 


They left this mount for want of space 
And man beheld a new born race, 

Which when they spread o’er Europe’s soil, 

Caused consternation and turmoil. 

The Caucasus mountains gave, them birth, 
And now they dominate the earth. 
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The power of the men in black 
Began to wane and to turn back, 
Their sun had now begun to set, 

To rise again when night had let 
The veil of sorrows melt away, 

By tears and Ethiopian sway. 

Sigh not my race for other days, 

For lamentation never pays; 

’Tis Israel’s God that aids thy fight, 
Then battle onward for the right. 
We see thy pomps return to thee 
For what has been again shall be. 


THE PHYSICAL AND MENTAL 
DEVELOPMENT OF RACES 



| degeneracy! 0 degeneracy! what injustice 
hath been heaped upon thee,and how hath 
thy name been cast out as evil, for thou art the 
mother of all living. 

The earth moves in a cycle and everything upon 
the earth moves in a cycle; for as time begins and 
ends in eternity, so does life begin and end in de¬ 
generacy. Like as the sun pushes back the curtain 
of night to make its appearance above the eastern 
horizon every morning, bringing us new light for a 
new day; so does life ever and anon emerged from 
degeneracy to play for a season an important part 
upon the stage of human activity. 

Now in the very dawn of human existence, when 
God breathed into the nostrils of man the breath of 
life, and he became a living soul, man wreathed and 
squirmed in the toils of degeneracy. The very dust 
from which man was made was pregnant with the 
virus of degeneracy: nor is it strange that such 
should be the case, for it is after the natural order 























PHYSICAL AND MENTAL DBYBLOE5MNT 

outline is Grecian, haring in most instances a broad 
base. A budding now begins in the center of the nose 
until it is Roman or convex in contour. 

The Roman nose is found in races at the high¬ 
est point of their physical and mental development. 

When the race begins to decline, the nose simply 
completes its cycle. The base of the nose becomes 
thin, and its outline is again Grecian in type. The 
nose gradually shortens and becomes more and more 
dished until degeneracy is again reached. 

Where there is a short or pug nose there is al¬ 
ways a long upper lip, which is also a mark of de¬ 
generacy. 

When a race is in the lowest stage of its physi¬ 
cal and mental development, the outer angle orcan- 
thus of the eye is on a lower level than the inner can- 
thus, and the movement of the outer canthus is not 
unlike that of a pendulum, for as the race increases 
in the scale of its development, the outer canthus 
rises until it is on a level more elevated than that 
of the inner oanthus. The race has now what is 
known as the almond eye. When degeneracy be¬ 
gins the outer canthus lowers to a point where it is 
found in the degenerate. 

In degeneracy there is also present the receding 
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of things for beginnings to be made at the bottom. 

This degeneracy in its ravages upon primitive 
man permeated every fiber of his being: his frame¬ 
work and soft tissues alike were sorely affected. It 
may have been that these early creatures were both 
stalwart and robust, but when we remember the fea¬ 
tures that accompany degeneracy we are forced to 
believe that the first specimens of humanity were 
by no means fair to look upon. 

Such are the facial and physical diversions from 
the normal found in the most degenerate races of 
mankind, which appear and disappear from the face 
of the earth as the races alternately sleep the sleep 
of decadency, and arouse to the more civilized pur¬ 
suits. 

The facial angle, which is acute in the degener¬ 
ate, becomes more and more obtuse in each succeed¬ 
ing generation until the most advanced type is 
reached, and thus the forehead changes from the low 
receding specimen in the degenerate to a broad high 
forehead in what we might term the finished product. 

Other changes equally as important are taking 
place in the race at the same time. The nose which 
is at first short, broad, flat and dished or concave at 
the bridge, gradually lengthens and rises until the 
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chin, and the foot has no arch, but is broad, long and 
flat. The spinal curvature is defective, having some¬ 
what the outline of a question mark. The voice is 
thick and heavy. The heaviness of the voice is caus¬ 
ed by the vocal cords being thickened and less tense 
than in the normal throat. The elongation of the 
soft pallet and the sagging of the surrounding soft 
parts also contribute to the heavy voice. The face 
is long and sometimes haggard. 

After a race has been at its zenith for many 
centuries, and feels as though it must some day de¬ 
cline, the pelvis of the female approaches the mascu¬ 
line in form, child-bearing becomes a burden, and 
small families consequently follow. 

When the race is relieved of its position of re¬ 
tirement, and its women have more outdoor exercise, 
the female pelvis becomes large to the point of ex¬ 
aggeration, child-bearing loses its terrors, and the 
families are amazingly prolific; therefore, race sui¬ 
cide, about which we so much worry, in the end ad¬ 
justs itself. 

Child-bearing, which is the God-send purgation 
of mankind, governs degeneracy, for degeneracy in¬ 
creases as child-bearing diminishes, and diminishes 
as child-bearing increases. 
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We have set forth in this chapter the changes 
that are constantly going on among all human be¬ 
ings, and from which no race is immune. 

Each stage of the development of the human 
family is possessed of certain physical alinementa 
that seem to be peculiarly its own. So striking are 
these alinements in their manifestations that it has 
been persistently taught that all races have a char¬ 
acteristic physiognomy. 

Whenever the world believes in some erroneous 
scientific law, this error develops into a great bar¬ 
rier which shuts it off from a field of valuable re¬ 
search and information. A new law, regarding the 
races of mankind, we must of necessity give unto 
you. No Race Has a Characteristic Physiognomy 
Only as it Serves to Indicate its Particular Stage of 
Development and Civilization. 

After a race reaches the summit of the mountain 
of its physical and mental development, it tarries for 
a while; but only long enough to view the surround¬ 
ing planes beneath, after which, it half willingly and 
half reluctantly descends on the opposite side into 
its graven of decadency. The race does not die, but 
simply slumbers for a season, and after many centu¬ 
ries, it into a new life awakes, only to find thrust 
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upon its self, greater and more varied responsibil¬ 
ities. 

The race must now set its house in order for the 
entertainment of a newer and greater civilization, 
and in this rehabilitation, the race displays a su¬ 
perior vitality, and the vivacity of its youth is as¬ 
tonishing and appalling to other races, who, suffering 
from the infirmities of old age, look upon the devel¬ 
opment of a new race with both horror and amaze¬ 
ment. 

The agility, displayed by a race in its youth, 
should not be in the least surprising, for the time 
during which a race is civilized may be likened to its 
day of toil and struggle; but the period during which 
it is lying dormant, or in many cases uncivilized, may 
be likened to its night of repose. Even as a man arises 
from his couch in the morning, feeling much refresh¬ 
ed after resting from his previous day of labor; so a 
race emerges from its lethargy, after many centuries 
of apparent inactivity, with an invigorated brain 
and nervous system, ready, as it were, for perform¬ 
ing the impossible. 

A race whose greatness is no more, is like an in¬ 
dividual, whose genius has departed, who, when it 
returns, receives it joyfully: 
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Oh! Genius, where’th thou been so long? 

Why didst thou from me stray? 

Knewest thou not I’d lonely be? 

I’d long, I’d sigh, I’d wait for thee. 

In the ensuing chapter the subject of govern¬ 
mental development is extensively treated. It show# 
how that incongruous tribes are finally welded int6 
nations, and how nations may again return to the 
tribal form of government. 
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GOVERNMENTAL DEVELOPMENT 

LL nations in their beginning have a tribal 
form of government which may last for many 


centuries. The tribes at first are not linked together 
by any form of alliance, but act independently of 
each other, both in times of war and times of peace. 

The benefit, however, to be derived by the for¬ 
mation of alliances between neighboring tribes, for 
the prosecution of wars against other tribes, is not 
long in making itself manifest; for the tribes are 
forced by war and bloodshed to unite for the mainte¬ 
nance of their own existence. 

The neighboring tribes in different localities set 
in council. The tribal chief who possesses the most 
executive and warlike ability of all the chiefs of the 
various tribes assembled in any one locality, to form 
the first tribal union or province, is made the gov¬ 
ernor of the newly-allied compact, which is intended 
to serve for the general good of all concerned. 

Even as the tribes warred among themselves, 
so do the provinces; for it was warfare that caused 
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them to unite under this provincial form of govern¬ 
ment. 

When barbarous tribes rush down upon the 
provinces, for the acquisition of territory, or when 
more civilized nations envy their wealth, and thus 
make encroachments upon them, the provinces are 
forced to unite. One of the governors is made either 
king or emperor of the whole country, and thus an 
Absolute Monarchy is formed. 

Germany has given us a typical example of such 
a governmental formation. 

After the body politic of an absolute monarchy 
has grown sufficiently intelligent, they have granted 
them a constitution and a representative form of 
government. This limited monarchy which is thus 
formed, enables the people to take a share in their 
own governmental affairs, and is a long step in ad¬ 
vance of an absolute monarchy. 

When education and enlightenment become 
more thoroughly diffused, the populace clamors for a 
still greater share in the governmental affairs. They 
are no longer satisfied with the ballot and a represen¬ 
tative form of government; but they want the power 
to choose their chief ruler, having become thoroughly 
dissatisfied and perhaps disgusted with the idea, 
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that their ruler must come down by heredity from 
the royal family. They also wish to feel, that the 
humblest citizen from their smallest hamlet may as¬ 
cend to the dignified position of their chief executive, 
therefore a Republic is formed. 

A republic is the highest form of government 
under which any civilized people may ever wish to 
live. 

The two great antagonizing political forces that 
make possible the healthy working of the machinery 
of such a government, is a strong centralized govern- 
ment versus state rights. 

These two forces may be likened to those of 
gravitation and centrifugal forces, which hold the 
planets of our solar system in their relative positions. 
If gravitation should overcome centrifugal force, all 
of the planets would go rushing headlong into the 
sun; and on the contrary, if centrifugal force should 
overcome gravitation, the planets would all fly off 
into space. By this illustration, it is indeed obvious 
that utter disaster would befall a republic, should a 
strong centralized government out-balance the strong 
state government, and vice versa. 

We might compare a strong centralized govern¬ 
ment to a string around a bundle of sticks which rep¬ 


resent so many states. If these individual 
together, as they are, by this string,-a centralized 
government,—should grow heavy through the in¬ 
creasing of the power of state rights, and the power 
which binds the states together, grow old and lax 
by reason of age, the end would be apparent. 

The states would clamor for still more authority, 
and when the central government attempted to hold 
them in check, they would finally become imbued 
with the idea of secession, and, one by one,they woul 
sever themselves from the government. The states, 
however, would reorganize into such groups as their 
interest demanded, and thus we would have some¬ 
thing similar to provinces. 

If the demon of secession still continued to 
wield his sceptre, the old tribal form of government 
would in the end be established, during which period 
of development, the inhabitants need for many cen¬ 
turies to be at peace with all the world. 

It does not always follow, that when secession 
begins in a republic, that it is allowed to progress 
until such a disastrous end is reached; for the cen¬ 
tral government rises up, in the fullness of ita 
strength, and crushes secession, and reconstruction 
ensues. 
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There are, however, but few republics that have 
ever been able to be reconstructed; and none has 
been reconstructed more than once. 

The reason why reconstruction is such a rare 
thing is, that in order for a nation to be reconstruct¬ 
ed, there are always some old well-founded institu¬ 
tions, ideas or vices, that must be abolished before 
reconstruction can be attempted. 

Even as some patients disdain to be healed, and 
try to conceal their malady from their attending 
physician, so do corrupt nations spurn the idea of 
having their imperfections eradicated. Such a move¬ 
ment would be interpreted as an encroachment upon 
their freedom. 

Whenever, therefore, a nation is reconstructed, 
it shows that the factions thus brought into line 
have either a strong moral courage, and at the same 
time a great respect for union, or that they are very 
weak and dependent. 

The great factor that serves a nation well, when 
such a crisis comes upon it as secession and recon¬ 
struction is, its “power behind the throne,” that is to 
be found in its wise and elderly statesmen, who have 
had long years of experience in governmental affairs. 

This wise counsel, which a nation has to rely 


equipment. The building and maintaining of war 
ships is a very essential thing; but in order for a na¬ 
tion to retain its proper position in the regard of 
other nations, its military and naval equipment must 
be equally balanced by a far-sighted and well-direct¬ 
ed brain power. 

It is, however, to be very much deplored that 
when a nation grows old, its wise counsellors and 
great benefactors die out, and their seats remain va¬ 
cant, for there is none to come after them. The 
minds of their successors are perverted with graft 
and self-aggrandisement, and thus their country’s 
interest is not properly looked after. 

When the power behind the throne of a nation 
is once lost it is never regained; like liberty it may 
be acquired, but never recovered. 

The counsellors of a nation may be likened unto 
the pillars of a temple, and when they be no more, 
the days of the unfortunate nation are numbered. 

















moment and vital interest to any m»u. - - i— 
haps thought that in expansion lies strength; but, on 
the contrary, strength lies in the ability to live con- 

regular standard for the size of 
are either dwarfs or giants, 

_t nation must neither be so 

maintain itself single-handed, 
that it becomes difficult to govern, 
should therefore be small in area, 
densely populated, and at the same time capable of 

self-support. „ . , 

In order for a small country to furnish sufficient 
food supply to its congested population, the intensity 
of farming must be thoroughly understood, and 1 
the country be an island empire, they may live even 
more congestedly; because a large part of their food 
supply may be obtained from the sea. 

The reason that so many inhabitants are 
needed in a country is, because men are the instru¬ 
ments that fight a nation’s wars and win its victo¬ 
ries ; and the reason that a country should be small in 
area is, that it is more easily defended in times 
of war, and more easily governed in times of peace. 

Even as a weight at the end of a long lever be¬ 
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men, beyond which they 
so it is with nations; for a 

small that it can not 1- 
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comes more difficult to handle; so do the remote 
parts of a large nation become very hard to govern. 
It is therefore possible that a nation, possessing an 
immense amount of territory, may make some gen¬ 
eral laws, that may operate for the good of one sec¬ 
tion, and to the detriment of another section of the 
country. 

Take, for instance, the tariff question of this 
country, -which may never be settled to the entire 
satisfaction of all the people; for wherein that the 
free importation of hides may benefit the shoe man¬ 
ufacturer in the East, it may operate to the detri¬ 
ment of the cattle raiser in the West, which may nec¬ 
essarily cause us to have a tariff revision every few 
years. The whole trouble is caused by the lack of a 
better understanding. 

In a small country, all the people come in close 
contact with each other, and a perfect understanding 
exists; while a large country looms up before the 
eyes of its inhabitants like the world in magnitude, 
and consequently one-half of the population is not 
very much interested in the other half. 

There are other great problems with which a 
large nation has to deal, and the most important of 
which is immigration. 
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The surplus population of nations that are 
greatly congested, always gravitates toward coun¬ 
tries that are less densely inhabited; and therefore 
after a country has expanded out of all proportion 
to its population, there is a great influx of immigra¬ 
tion to fill, as it were, the vacuum, that has thus been 
made available. 

The immigrant always consists of a laboring or 
democratic class of people; for every country is com¬ 
posed of two distinct classes, a democratic and an 
aristocratic class. As the aristocratic class loses its 
power and wealth, it gradually changes into the dem¬ 
ocratic class; and as the democratic class gains both 
in education and wealth, it slowly, but surely be¬ 
comes the aristocracy. 

According to this analogy, it does, therefore, fol¬ 
low that the democratic alien, whom a nation may 
employ as its servant today, becomes the aristocratic 
ruling factor of tomorrow. 

As the foregoing principles will remain for all 
times the same, it is therefore a nation’s indispensa¬ 
ble duty to refrain from extending its boundaries, 
unless it be for the purpose of acquiring more living 
space for its inhabitants. If such a procedure as in¬ 
timated should be carried out, the laborers would be 
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file of the bonafide popu- 


selected from the rank and 
lation of the nation. 

Even as the democratic alien may become the 
aristocratic ruling element of a nation; so will the 
nation’s own democratic contingent, become its rul¬ 
ing class, and any nation that tries to prevent such 
an evolution, will simply choke out its own existence. 

This evolution of aristocracy into democracy, 
and democracy into aristocracy, may be likened unto 
the circulation of the blood. 

Suppose, for instance, that the blood in the upper 
extremities should refuse to descend for fear that 
it might be replaced by the life-giving fluid from 
the lower extremities, the circulation would thus be 
suppressed, and death would be the unfortunate end. 

It sometimes happens that when the aristocratic 
class oppresses the democratic class, that some of the 
latter become dissatisfied to the extent that they 
colonize. 

If this democratic colonization party should set¬ 
tle in a country all by itself, it would finally develop 
into an aristocracy ; and when a country thus be¬ 
comes destitute of its democratic or laboring element, 
its resources remain undeveloped, and bankruptcy 
necessarily follows. 
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In such a country one set of the people holds the 
offices, while the remainder of the population are 
office-seekers, which is indeed a precarious misfor¬ 
tune to befall any nation. Now just how to avoid 
these calamities is the question that will arise in the 
minds of all thinking people. 

In the first place no colonization party should 
ever begin its career by organizing a Republic; but it 
should begin at the bottom round of the ladder rath¬ 
er than at the top, by setting up for itself an Abso¬ 
lute Monarchy. 

It is indeed very difficult for a number of people, 
who have come out from under a republican form of 
government to live under an absolute monarchy, 
for they are too highly developed to submit to ab¬ 
solutism ; but this obstacle may be overcome in the 
following manner. 

Let the people who wish to colonize go to a 
country where the inhabitants live under a tribal 
form of government, and settle in among the na¬ 
tives, but not allow themselves to form more than 
ten per cent, of the entire population. The tribes are 
therefore brought up to the point where they can 
have an absolute monarchy; and the colonists are 
thus brought down to the point where they can tol¬ 
erate a similar form of government. 
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governmental development 


It does not always happen that the colonists find 
the tribes willing to unite with them under any form 
of government, the lack of diplomacy on the part 
of the colonists having, perhaps, incurred the b 
faith of the tribesmen. 

Should the natives fail to unite with the colo - 
irts, and the colonists find that the tribes have not 
degenerated to the point that they may be enslaved 
the formation of a permanent government, without 
the incorporation of a democratic or laboring ele¬ 
ment, is found impracticable. 

The new settlement now faces a crisis: it must 
either find a laboring class or abandon the c ° lo “>'- 
The situation, in many cases, is finally saved by 
importation of an extremely degenerate race from 
some other country, which race the colonists use as 
slaves; who, when they have become sufficiently de¬ 
veloped, break the bonds of slavery and become free- 

men. 

The benefit, however, to be derived by the union 
of tribes and colonists in the formation of ani abso¬ 
lute monarchy is all that could be desired. The col¬ 
onists form the aristocracy, while the natives form 
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and development of any nation. 

The Absolute Monarchy which is thus formed 
has, as a nation, a future before it of many thousand 
years. In the course of its national career, it will 
develop into a limited Monarchy; and finally a Re¬ 
public will be established, that will, in the end, be 
seized with a craze for territorial expansion and se¬ 
cession, which will ultimately be the cause of its 
downfall. 

In order that the life of a nation be prolonged 
indefinitely, it must neither become so desirous of 
peace that, after all conciliatory measures have been 
of no avail, it refrains from waging a defensive war 
for the perpetuation of its own existence; nor so far 
forget the rights of others that it egressively op¬ 
presses, conquers and absorbs its weaker and less 
fortunate neighbors. The continued existence of the 
Chinese empire is due to the fact that it has always 
dealt squarely with the smaller countries by which it 
is partially surrounded—nor will any nation that 
wantonly oppresses its own inhabitants, and also 
grasps and appropriates to itself the land of depen¬ 
dent countries, stay intact as long as has that orien¬ 
tal kingdom. 

After a nation has had many centuries of unriv- 
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ailed success, both in the pursuits of war and peace, 
and while old age is stealthily and unobservedly ap¬ 
proaching, it, in many instances, becomes proud and 
boastful, overestimating its own strength and un¬ 
derestimating the strength of a younger nation that 
in former days, it may have either consciously or un- 
sciously offended, and sees the “ Handwriting on the 
wall” only too late to put from its fingers the gol¬ 
den goblet of ease and retirement, and is therefore 
unprepared to rush to arms in the defense of a totter¬ 
ing country. 

Nations are but bubbles, which, when expanded 
beyond their capacity, burst into the separate atoms 
that first united to form them. 
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MEXICO 

Ye gods! Ye gods! we ask of ye 
To stop this bloody massacre. 

Men fight and war the wide world o’er. 
Until the earth is all a-gore. 

The battles of the Wilderness, 

And Mukden rank like n’one the rest. 

Alas! we hear the cannon’s roar, 

O, that’s the war in Mexico! 

Huerta is a mighty elf, 

He fights a war all by himself; 

Nor do the ships of Uncle Sam 
Transform that Sphynx into a lamb. 

The Powers of the world agree, 

That war brings no one victory; 

But all are losers in the fight, 

Where wits are swallowed up in might. 

Why don’t the nations of the earth, 

To some white dove of peace give birth; 
So the millennium might come, 

Then this would be a Heavenly home. 

Ye gods! Ye gods! we ask of ye 
To stop this bloody massacre. 

Men fight and war the wide world o’er, 
Until the earth is all a-gore. 
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COMMERCIAL DEVELOPMENT 


jjOMMERCE has existed for so long a time be¬ 
tween individuals, tribes and nations, that 
it seems almost without a beginning, for 
back, back, age after age, has there been commerce 
until the minds of men run not to the contrary. 



The first thing that a man does after he begins 
to breathe is to reach out his hand and begin to want, 
and want is the mother of commerce. 

The wants of man naturally caused him to begin 
trying to supply his wants, and when he produced 
more than was necessary for his own consumption, 
he set about to find a purchaser, and thus commerce 
increased as the wants of men became more numer¬ 
ous. 


When prehistoric man dressed in the skins of 
wild animals, and roamed the forest, commerce was in 
its infancy, for the only things in demand were the 
hides of beasts; but when men began to cook thei* 
food, reoeptacles were needed, and bowls were made 
by hollowing out the trunks of trees, and finally they 
began the manufacture of pottery. 
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vines and the branches of trees. Finally, the thatch¬ 
ed roof house was brought into existence, which 
a decided improvement upon the places c 
tion hitherto constructed. 

As the living conditions of primitive_ 

proved, so did he improve in other respects, for 


There seemingly have been no early people who 
did not leave among their hidden treasures the skill 
of the potter, and through the pottery of all the an¬ 
cients does run the same striking similarity, which 
shows that thej r all sprang from the same common 
progenitor. 

When we speak about the making of cooking 
utensils, and the forming of clay into pottery, we 
are trespassing upon the domain of manufacturing, 
for it is impossible to deal with the dawn of com¬ 
merce without showing how that manufacturing first 
came to the knowledge of man. 

The first articles manufactured were implements 
of war,—the bow, the arrow and the spear, and then 
followed the weaving of mats and rugs from dried 
grass plants. 

The knowledge of dye stuff was also one of the 
early accomplishments of prehistoric man, who first 
used vegetable dyes in coloring the geometrical de¬ 
signs in their rugs and mats, and after iron became 
to be used the slag from molten iron was converted 
into a most enduring black dye. 

After man became more of a constructive ge¬ 
nius, the cave was deserted for the cone shaped hut 
made from poles which were woven together by 


man 1m- 
-, men 

who were first hunters of wild animals began to do¬ 
mesticate certain of the animals that would admit 
of such treatment. The camel was finally brought 
under subjection, and became one of the greatest 
boons of which early commerce could boast. 

Large caravans soon became exceedingly nu¬ 
merous, and men traveled on camels’ backs for great 
distances, buying and selling commodities. The prin¬ 
cipal and the one most-sought article of value was 
salt. Other valuables which were also in great de¬ 
mand were gold, silver, and elephant tusks. 

Africa was the first country civilized, in fact it 
is the birth-place of civilization, and through the im¬ 
petus of commerce, civilization spread to Asia and 
America, but it came to America by the way of Asia. 
Ancient Persia took civilization into Greece, and 
from Greece it spread to Rome, and finally to the rest 
of Europe. 

In the early days, caravans traveled from Asia 
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to Africa, for Joseph’s brothers who lived in South¬ 
western Asia sold Joseph to a caravan bound for 
Egypt which is in Africa. 

The caravan bands explored the desert of Saha¬ 
ra, which stretches across central Africa, and these 
early explorers located every spring and oasis, and 
mapped out the most advantageous routes for cross¬ 
ing the desert. Their familiarity with the stars en¬ 
abled them to perform the feat of crossing the des¬ 
ert without a compass. The compass dates so far 
back that we have no history concerning it. We only 
know that the first crusaders brought the compass 
back to Europe with them on their return from their 
first expedition into Asia. 

The caravans crossed the great desert into 
Southern Africa to bring silks, tapestries and spices 
from India and Persia and from other sections of 
Asia, and to return with ivory and vegetable oils of 
various kinds of which that portion of Africa is so 
bouutifully supplied. 

After the knowledge of irrigation became 
known to mankind their unwatered and barren lands 
became productive, and the cultivation of agricultu¬ 
ral products became a profitable business. 

The Persians were among the first nations to 
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practice irrigation under the rule of an ancient, mon¬ 
arch by the name of Husheng. 

After men began to cultivate the soil intelligibly, 
they learned to build crude ships, which caused much 
time to be saved in traveling from one country to 
another. Take, for instance, the caravan route from 
Arabia at a point where Aden is now located to 
Ethiopia, which had to be made northward around 
the coast of the Red sea into Egypt, and thence south¬ 
ward into Ethiopia, bnt when ships came into use 
traders only had to sail across the Red sea which was 
the natural barrier between the two countries. 

After ships came into general use, the cedar of 
Lebanon, which was in great demand, was shipped 
to many parts of the world. 

Commerce made slow progress until after the 
use of steam and the invention of the printing press. 
This brings us down to things more modern. 

After the use of steam, followed in close suc¬ 
cession the invention of the locomotive and the 
steamboat, which revolutionized commerce. 

Small industries sprang up in all parts of the 
world, and so rapidly did they grow that they found 
that the various concerns could better serve the pub¬ 
lic by forming combinations of all the like industries. 
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Every interest of a country is so thoroughly in¬ 
terwoven into its commerce that they become one and 
inseparable, and therefore the commerce of a coun¬ 
try can not be damaged without the whole body pol¬ 
itic feeling the blow. 

Commerce is actually the nervous system of a 
nation which fact is never more clearly demonstrat¬ 
ed than in the telegraphic and telephonic systems, 
and more recently in the systems of wireless teleg¬ 
raphy of nations. 

War is the great destroying angel of commerce 
while it lasts, but once over commercial affairs as¬ 
sume their normal proportions. If, however, war 
continues and internal dissension and dissolution 
result, commerce as well as the nation itself is 
rent in twain, and thus after man has allowed his 
own mismanagement and unscrupulousness to con¬ 
sume him, he again drifts back to primitive methods. 


This method of combination made for their own eco¬ 
nomic welfare as w r ell as enabled large business en¬ 
terprises to be in a better position to meet the needs 
of the consumer. 

Many of the industries, after combining, grew to 
such enormous proportions that they have been term¬ 
ed trusts. 

The United States of America as well as many 
other countries found large combines so necessary 
to the life of a nation that protective tariff laws 
were passed, for so essential are large combines to 
the healthy working of a nation that every safeguard 
imaginable needs to be thrown around them. 

We term our combines infant industries, and 
well might we do so, for infancy is the period in life 
when the most tender care is needed and when it is 
most easy to fall—the least bit of unthoughtful or 
unscrupulous legislation may cause an industry, how¬ 
ever great its capital, to loose its equilibrium, and be¬ 
come unable to do business at a proffit to its stock¬ 
holders. 

When a big business is brought face to face with 
such a crisis in its affairs, every fiber of a country 
may be affected at any moment by the failure of 
such a combine. 

























A DOLLAR 

I saw a dollar tlie other day, 

That dollar failed to come my way, 

I paused, I planned, I set a trap, 

And lo, that dollar took a nap. 

i ‘ 1 . 

And while in a sublime repose 

I lassoed it around the nose, 

It reeled, it squirmed and deplored its plight 
While him I held from morn ’till night. . 

But when the stars began to peep 
My eyes became overpowered by sleep, 

And when I ’woke, ’tis sad to say, 

That hard earned buck had fled away. 

Now grief overcame my weary soul, 

For lonely ’twas without my roll. 

I tried the coin to overtake, 

But could not follow in its wake. 


RELIGIOUS DEVELOPMENT 
OF RACES 

S N the hazy dawn of human existence, when 
man crawled out of his dark hovel,and looked 
up to the sun, that daily supplied him with both heat 
and light, he felt that he was not alone in his strug¬ 
gle for a livelihood, but that there was a superior 
power assisting him in his endeavor. This keen appre¬ 
ciation of nature’s goodness was perhaps the cause 
of the first “Sun Worshippers.” They did not, how¬ 
ever, regard the sun as a god, but rather as an em¬ 
blem of all that was great and good. 

In those prehistoric days the chief occupation of 
men was the hunting of wild animals, the flesh of 
which was eaten raw, because the art of cookery 
was unknown. Following the discovery of fire, men 
soon began to cook their food, as well as to organize 
a great religious sect known as “Fire Worshippers.” 

Some of the people finally grew tired of having 
gods that were so distant as the sun, and as hot as 
fee, but wished rather to have gods that they could 
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feel were very near them, and that they could handle, 
therefore we see them making for themselves gods of 
wood and stone. 

It may be thought that to have a god of wood or 
stone is rather a weak instrument in which a nation 
should put its trust; but it is far better for a nation 
to have a wooden god than to have no god at all. 

The idea of a god is the centrosome of a nation, 
around which all else revolves. It is the foundation 
upon which all of its institutions are built. 

As men became more enlightened they began to 
believe that their destinies were controlled by two 
very powerful spirits whose influences were exactly 
opposite in their effect upon the human family. One 
was the evil spirit, while the other was the good 
spirit. The evil spirit was regarded as the harbin¬ 
ger of disease and pestilence, while the good spirit 
bestowed upon mankind all of the beneficent effects 
of High Heaven, but in its hot displeasure caused the 
winds to blow down their huts, and made the thun¬ 
der and lightning to terrify them, therefore, they 
worshiped the good spirit, but not so much because 
they held it in such high and noble veneration, but 
rather through their apprehension and fear of its 
terrible visitations. 


COMMERCIAL DEVELOPMENT 

It was not many centuries after the minds of 
men had developed to the point that they could con¬ 
ceive that there were both an evil and a good spirit, 
before they construed the evil spirit to be Satan, the 
Devil, Beelzebub or the evil one, and the good spirit 
to be the true and the living God. Now behold light 
is beginning to shine into what had hitherto been a 
dark and superstitious world, for men slowly accept¬ 
ed the worship of the one God, to whom, in their as¬ 
semblages, they offered sacrifice, but with exceed¬ 
ingly more reverence and solemnity than was used 
upon similar occasions before their idols in the days 
of their paganism. 

When nations become religiously developed, 
and begin to expand, they take their form of wor¬ 
ship to their less fortunate brethren, so that when 
their governments shall have been dissolved, the gos¬ 
pel whifch they have transplanted still flourishes like 
a green bay tree planted by a river of waters. 

“Blessed is the nation whose God is the Lord; 
and the people whom he hath chosen for his own 
inheritance.” 
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THE MISSIONARY 


Away and alone on Africa’s sod, 

With none to love or cherish, 

Doth dwell a man who, for his God, 

Will labor there and perish. 

He counteth not his own life dear 
While lifting up his brothers, 

But moves right on and knows no fear— 
His life bequeathed to others. 



GOD'S JUDGMENT 

Behold a prophet I Behold a seer! 

Behold the soul of old Isaiah! 

A man who in the days of youth 
Did tell his people of a truth. 

He said that God out of the East 
Would send to us a mighty beast, 

Who of a fierce countenance 
Would bring to us deliverance. 

From far across a wide expanse, 

Does come that nation with a lance. 
With arms outstretched they look upon 
The mangled form of many a one. 

For long our men have bled and died, 
While for a judge and jury cried; 

But ah! for them a bitter cup 
Of which they did not fail to sup. 

For many a long and weary year 
We’ve watched and waited without fear 
To see God’s hand again let fall 
Some words of judgment on the wall. 












metamorphosis of nations 

Our righteous God has turned again 
And asks now of our brother Cam: 
Where is the child I left with thee 
To nurse and rear? Pray tell it me. 

For these atrocities I’ll stand 
Beelzebub at thy right hand— 

Thy children fatherless shall be, 

And vagabonds from sea to sea. 

For as thou did much cursing love, 

I’ll send the curses from above— 

A garment they shall be to thee, 

And thy loins gird continually. 

Be not alarmed, 0 Israel! 

A righteous God doth all things well. 
For all these words shall come to pass; 
And right shall rule and reign at last. 

Behold a prophet! Behold a seer! 
Behold the soul of old Isaiah! 

A man who in the days of youth 
Did tell his people of a truth. 
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"THE MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL 
. SCHOOL. 



QUARTERLY BULLETIN 


•; # iThe Ateatfyillp Theological School was established in the year 
j8^**at'^i<lYifle, in Northwestern Pennsylvania, (now on the 


OF THE 


Erie railroad). It is chartered as a school of religion, theology, 
and preparation for the Christian ministry; and it is open to 
young men and women of good moral character and seriousness 
of purpose, with such a measure of ability and academic prepara- 


MEADVILLE, PA. 


tion as will afford a reasonable prospect of success in the work 
of the School. 



Founded and endowed by Unitarians, it receives students of 


all denominations on equal terms; it being provided in the charter 
that “no doctrinal test shall ever be made a condition of enjoying 
any of the opportunities of instruction.” 



The School year is divided into four quarters of approxi¬ 
mately eleven weeks each, including a summer quarter at 
Chicago, for the purposes of which the School is affiliated 
with the University of Chicago. The members of the collegi¬ 
ate and junior classes with one professor are transported to 
Chicago at the expense of the School, and are given the privi¬ 
lege of taking courses under the professors of the University 
of Chicago and its Divinity School. The courses of the 
accompanying professor are thrown open in turn to the stu¬ 
dents of the University. The students are, therefore, given 
during the year the two-fold advantage of residence in a 
small, isolated school and in a large, metropolitan university. 
For three-fourths of the year they have the opportunity to 
apply themselves to their studies in comparative freedom from 
external distractions, and for the remaining quarter they are 
brought into contact with the varied life of the university, 
and learn something of the social and religious problems of a 
big city. 

The members of the senior class together with special 
students and those who are taking the course for parish assist¬ 
ants and lay-workers, attend a summer quarter at Meadville, 
devoted to religious education, social service, homiletics, and 
pastoral care. In connection with this summer quarter there 
are institutes for religious education and social sendee, carried 




on by the American Unitarian Association in co-operation 
with the School. Two professors are on duty during the 
summer quarter, and daily lectures are given by non-resident 
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DEMOCRACY AND THE RACE PROBLEM. 


CELIA PARKER WOOLLEY. 

The Immigrant and Race problems are naturally bracketed 
together in such a discussion as is laid down in our Convocation 
program. Insofar as the two relate to certain belated and 
restricted groups presenting the same conditions of material 
hardship and social disesteem, the two issues are very similar. 
The human needs and aspirations are the same, the practical 
difficulties to be overcome, involving the same old elements of 
ignorance, poverty, disease and crime, are of like nature and 
cure. 

Yet there is a marked difference between the cases of the 
Immigrant and the Negro. This difference lies not in the 
actual nature or circumstances of either case so much as in our 
consciousness, personal and national. It is disclosed in our 
method of approach to the two problems. There is a hesita¬ 
tion, reaching irritation, in the speech and manner shown by 
most people in the discussion of our American race or color 
problem. Thomas Pearce Bailey, author of “Race Orthodoxy 
in the South” speaks of the difficulty of impartial scientific 
study of the black man in this country: “Ethnological stu¬ 
dents prefer to study groups farther from home.” Undoubt¬ 
edly the American mind is afflicted with a genuine sense of 
wrong-doing towards the ex-slave, but the feeling is generally 
expressed in terms of futile apology and self-defense, mingled 
with all manner of charges against the object of dispute. 

The point of contrast between the immigrant and the 
Negro may be simply stated. The Negro was once a slave 
or he is the descendant of slaves. George C. Cable said many 
years ago that the Negro was not a free man, only a free slave. 
This saying is even more true today than when it was first 
uttered. The indisputable fact of a slave ancestry still re¬ 
mains the most hopeless factor in the situation, which even the 
democratic faith of a republic like our own has not yet over¬ 
come—the one circumstance in the case, wholly of our creation 
and decree, which we are unable to forget. “It is hard to for¬ 
give those whom we have injured.” 
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We are oblivious to the state of serfdom from which the 
Russian peasant sprung—it evens adds an element of romantic 
interest to his case—but no such recollection enters into our 
feeling towards the man, the race, whom we ourselves captured 
and held in bondage through many generations. We have 
rectified that mistake so far as the account was rendered in 
our Civil War; but the deeper cure which lies in a completely 
restored moral consciousness, we have not yet reached. 

The failure is not so much in human sympathy as in true 
understanding. The white man has done much to help the 
black man. The spirit of modern philanthropy is active in his 
behalf as with other groups, but our Negro Problem is not to 
be solved along lines of charitable effort. It is but one phase 
of a more general issue, that of our growing democracy. 

No writer on this subject has shown this so clearly as 
Quincy Ewing in an essay which appeared a few years ago in 
the Atlantic Monthly, “The Heart of the Race Problem,” after¬ 
wards reprinted by the National Association for the Advance¬ 
ment of Colored People—the best short treatise on the sub¬ 
ject which has yet appeared. 

Mr. Ewing was northern born but has lived in the South 
since the war, and may be classed with that small but promising 
group of Southern writers and thinkers who make up the New 
South. Mr. Ewing is not one of those Northerners, domiciled 
in the South, whom Alfred Bushnell Hart describes as “the 
Southernized Northerner,” “the Northerner who is trying to be 
a Southern gentleman.” His essay is brief but covers all the 
essential points in the controversy. Without subtlety or malice 
he examines one by one the popular charges against the Negro. 

The Negro is lazy! Yet, “the fact remains that he is 
sought in' the fields, mills and mines of the South as a laborer 
whom no later importation from foreign shores has been able 
to replace in efficiency or popular liking.” 

The criminal rating of the Negro is admittedly high. North 
and South, but Mr. Ewing bids us take note of some contri¬ 
buting circumstances. The Negro’s criminal record must be 
studied in respect to the character and methods of the local 
justiciary. As a social outlaw he suffers from constant dis¬ 
criminations practised against him and a hostile public senti¬ 
ment. The insistent charge of Negro criminality “is the small 
politician’s trump card, it serves his purpose, it wins his game.” 
Add to this that the black man has nowhere a share in the police 
and constabulary forces of his community. Thomas Nelson Page, 
a more conservative writer, makes this same plea for a colored 


constabulary, which would tend to develop race pride and guard 
the safety of both black and white. Mr. Ewing reminds us 
that criminals everywhere are gathered in the main from the 
poorer and neglected ranks of society, in Massachusetts as in 
Mississippi. “If the Negro did not furnish the great bulk of 
the grist for the grinding of our penal machinery in the South, 
he would be the racial marvel of this and every age.” 

Mr. Ewing analyses the Jim Crow laws in humorous but 
pungent fashion. The strip of movable railing in the Southern 
street car is defended by such reasoning as this, tacit or spoken: 
“This place you may occupy, that you may not occupy, because 
I am I and you are you; lest it be obscured that 1 am I and 
you are you.” The symbol of separation does not separate and 
was not meant to separate, only to designate the social status of 
the two sets of people sitting on the tvvo sides. 

The same line of argument runs through the essay. Oddly 
enough, our Race or Color Problem, as Mr. Ewing disposes of 
it, has little to do with either race or color. It springs almost 
wholly from that other source of social disqualification named 
in the constitutional amendment “previous condition of servi¬ 
tude.” Chattel slavery came to an end at Appomattox, but “the 
problem how to maintain the social, industrial and civic inferior¬ 
ity of the descendants of chattel' slaves succeeded it, and is the 
race problem of today.” 

Is not this an amazing conclusion to reflect upon? Yet it 
is reached by incontestable logic, uttered in a manner as im¬ 
personal and dispassionate as it is fearless. Does it not convey 
a strange and disconcerting arraignment of all our professions 
of religious and social belief, of our democracy and our Chris¬ 
tianity, the main teaching of both being love to our fellow-man? 

The onus of our Color Problem cannot be placed on a 
single section. When we recall the differing traditions in 
which North and South were reared, the greater mater¬ 
ial suffering of the South during and since the war, the pains 
and humiliations on the losing side, we feel that in the present 
juncture the North is as culpable as the South. Our sins 
may not be so overt and shocking to humane feeling, but they 
operate as injuriously against the black man and in sustainment 
of a wrong public sentiment. It is greater cause of reproach 
that every business college in Chicago is closed to the colored 
applicant than that colored people must ride in separate coaches 
in Birmingham and Atlanta. In its present policy of silence 
and laissez faire, the North is losing a chance of noble leader¬ 
ship as great as that offered in the fall of Sumter. Our Race 









Problem is a national problem, as slavery was. It is part of 
a great World Problem, the harshest and most illogical aspect 
of that problem, one of the strangest anomalies in modem his¬ 
tory. 

This is not as discouraging as it sounds. Though the situ¬ 
ation is grave, full of menace to both races, yet, more deeply re¬ 
flected upon, it gains a force and meaning all its own, its own 
historical basis and placement, with wide ethical bearings which 
impart a kind of religious significance. 

Strange and incredible as that early mistake of human 
slavery in the young republic must always appear, bitter as its 
fruits have been in every generation since, it was neither acci¬ 
dent nor blunder, not wholly crime even, that brought the black 
man to these shores, the captured prey of a stronger race. 
There was a deep moral significance in that painful and most 
incongruous event, which, slowly disclosed, tends to revive faith 
in old doctrines of providence and divine interposition, doctrines 
or points of view, which perhaps we have too lightly discarded. 

For a republic is a republic. It must be tested by every 
extreme of human contact and social adjustment. The words 
'freedom,’ ‘equality,’ ‘opportunity,’ are of widening scope. They 
must be freshly interpreted and applied at every turn in the 
world’s march. The American type—if there is one—is made 
up of traits, national and racial, derived from every quarter of 
the globe. Its origin, like its destiny, is world-wide. The 
Negro, yesterday a slave, has his part to play in the develop¬ 
ment of republican ideals, and in the unfolding drama of West¬ 
ern civilization. Native-born, he is as indigenous to the soil as 
the white man who brought him here, he has been from the 
first under the same process of Americanization which is con¬ 
tinually re-shaping our national life to new issues and needs. 
From the first the Negro has been a lover of the flag and, 
pathetically but not ignobly, proud of his connection with the 
white man. 

There, in that olden; time, revealing so much of social 
amenity and grace on one side, of barbaric cruelty and incom¬ 
prehension on the other, the two lived together, the white mas¬ 
ter and his black servitor, bound often in ties of closest friend¬ 
ship and a very real companionship. In many cases the War 
had no power to break the tie. The slave remained on the 
plantation to guard the women and children, or followed his 
master to camp and burnished the arms which were to perpetu¬ 
ate his social servitude. Was he then ignorant of the nature 
of the struggle or indifferent to his own fate? Never, not even 
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under conditions of greatest personal ease and indulgence. Per¬ 
sonal fidelity is one of the Negro’s marked traits. Loyalty is 
expressed in some form of personal interest or attachment. 
What we call loyalty to principle was also present in the natural 
wish for freedom, but this seldom aroused the spirit of revolt. 
The number of runaways was surprisingly small. Despite past 
and present wrongs the white man remains the Negro’s chief 
exemplar, his preferred model and pattern. In this we see a 
natural and praiseworthy extension of the old feeling on the 
plantation, together with that pride in service which ran along 
darker currents of sorrowful experience. 

The non-resistant spirit of the Negro is the subject of con¬ 
stant debate within race circles and outside. It acts both as 
fault and virtue, contributes to his weakness and to his strength. 
It seems clear that thus far the Negro has gained more by 
patient endurance of his lot, steadily laboring to improve it, 
than he could have gained by more militant methods. However 
this may be, it is to be noted that this non-resistant spirit fits 
into the growing social beliefs and tendencies of the age, with the 
gospel of peace and those doctrines of human brotherhood which 
even a terrible world-contest like that through which we are 
now passing, cannot nullify or destroy. In his quiet unre¬ 
sentment of heavy wrongs and calm endurance of much need¬ 
less suffering, the American Negro exemplifies that apostolic 
ideal which we are continually praising. 

We are here brought to that parting of the ways revealed 
in two opposing theories of Negro education and advance, which 
supplement rather than contradict each other. 

Modern pedagogy was taking its first hesitating steps in 
industrial education, reluctantly loosening its hold on old aca¬ 
demic methods, when a young graduate of Hampton Institute 
went into the most desolate regions of Alabama and began his 
work in a small deserted cabin. In a few years it became evi¬ 
dent that right here, under the leadership of a slave-born teach¬ 
er, the new movement was achieving its most assured success. 
Distinguished scholars and teachers from all round the world 
came to see and to learn. A new Hegira was established in the 
educational world, with Tuskegee for its Mecca. So strict and 
undeviating has. been Mr. Washington’s course that he is often 
accused of narrow comprehension, failing sympathy and a time¬ 
serving spirit. Such criticism has proved unavailing. Tuskegee 
remains the educational marvel of the age. It has exceeded all 
human expectation. It almost exceeds human credence. Yet 
the man who has wrought this wonder lives for the most nart 
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In the study of the Negro question we naturally look back 
to the days of abolitionism, that era of high, transcendental faith 
whose tide-water mark was reached in the lives of Emerson, 
Garrison, Channing and Parker, but the spirit and methods of 
one age cannot be incorporated into another. The Color 
Problem must fit into the age in which it has arisen, an 
age of widespread social effort on many lines. Our friends 
of the radical school talk of the “new abolitionism,” but 
the phrase has a rhetorical sound to many ears. The pres¬ 
ent day problem is one of slow adjustment, patient endeavor 
and hopeful waiting. It is the white man’s problem as much 
as the black man’s. The sin of white complicity is very marked. 
All our social sins and shortcomings are due to some kind of 
complicity, a failing sense of responsibility in the individuals 
and classes that have most power to help. 

The present most serious aspect of white complicity is seen 
in the growing spirit of segregation, the disposition to discrim¬ 
inate against the colored man, woman and child in every walk 
and calling of life. So rapidly has this spirit grown in the 
North that there is hardly a place of business activity or social 
recreation in which it is not constantly arising. Its malign and 
depressing influence is felt in the public schools. Social and re¬ 
ligious workers fall under its unholy spell. Such feelings and 
practices quickly create a new ethics, new rules of public and 
private behavior, which contradict reason and justice. Class 
discrimination of any kind in a country like ours is logically un¬ 
sound and practically impossible. Segregation is one of the 
most successful boomerangs which the cunning but fertile wit 
of man ever devised. It invariably operates in the long run 
to confuse and punish the one employing it. 

Every group tends to segregate itself quite as much as is 
good for itself or the community. Would there be a “black 
hand” in the Italian quarter if such a quarter did not exist? 
Would the gross and dangerous evils of Chinatown continue if 
Chinatown were obliterated from the city map? 

I do not forget the main motive underlying the wish and 
various attempts to separate the two races, the fear of race mix¬ 
ture and of social equality. This phase of the subject is, as 
one writer has described it, “the torrid zone of the contro¬ 
versy.” The birth every year of thousands of light-skinned 
negroes or mulattoes presents a situation that cannot be ignored, 
but again we must ask, Where lies the blame? Nowhere has 
white complicity been so shamelessly practiced, so full of mani¬ 
fold evil results, as here. The expose of mulatto cunning and 


under the same rules of race inhibition and distrust as the most 
ignorant black hand in the fields. He has attained world-wide 
honors, sat at table with kings and potentates in non-republican 
countries across the seas, but the recognition he receives in his 
own land is, from all but a negligible few, of a partial kind, 
extended to the educator and race leader, not to the man. 

Industrial education is no longer an experiment, but it is 
still in the trial stage and will be subject to many oncoming 
changes and modifications. We are justly proud of things al¬ 
ready done, but we do not forecast results as confidently as we 
once did. We lay too great stress on rules and systems of all 
kinds. It cannot be maintained that any one educational method 
will bring increased facility and larger opportunity to any class, 
black or white. That does not prove that industrial education 
is a failure, it only shows that it is not a universal panacea. 

It was natural that the Race Problem should develop differ¬ 
ent methods and schools of thought, as the Woman and Labor 
questions have done. When “The Souls of Black Folk” appeared, 
it became at once apparent that a new prophet had entered the 
field. We had not before considered the black man from the 
point of view of soul. It took a writer of Prof. DuBois’s melan¬ 
choly genius and gift of poignant utterance to depict this side 
of the subject. Probably no book since Uncle Tom’s Cabin has 
done more to arouse the white conscience. 

Ray Stannard Baker has analysed the differing viewpoints 
and methods of Dr. Washington and Prof. DuBois as those, 
found in controversial ranks everywhere, of opportunist and 
idealist. This distinction is not so plain as it at first appears. 
Neither party would accept the label thus applied without demur 
and qualification. The opportunist, here and elsewhere, has 
his own visions and dreams. He is not working for a day or 
generation, but under the lead of a strong, far-reaching purpose. 
And the idealist, here and elsewhere, may base dream and vision 
on as clear scientific understanding of the facts in the case, a* 
the man in the laboratory or the “practical reformer” does. 

The question of leadership is a vexing one in any field. 
The greatest need of any race is not a few examples of special 
worth and distinction towering above the general mass, but a 
higher average of intellectual worth and practical efficiency. 
Our Color Problem will not be settled by proclamation, still less 
by declamation. Nor will its solution be found in any single 
line of race development. The differences revealed in the 
writers of Up from Slavery and The Souls of Black Folk are 
those of temperament and special emphasis. Every good cause 
reeds all its prophets. 










Negro writer names as the chief obstacle to his progress. I he 
Negro has done well for himself during the first half century 
of freedom, but he is now at the point where, without reference 
to the behavior of anyone else, he must do more and better. 
With all that he has attained in education and practical efficien¬ 
cy, he is still a new and rather raw product. He has reached 
that stage of early culture which is marked by self-assumption 
and personal vanity. He has not yet learned to distinguish be¬ 
tween the false and the true in his solution of social patterns 
and ideals. He still retains too many of the pernicious and de¬ 
grading habits of the plantation. He thinks more of appear¬ 
ance than of actual performance. These are the traits of the 
new arrival; they mark the thought and manners of many of 
our foreign-born population no less than of the native black man, 
and time and larger opportunity will help each to outgrow them. 

We are now discussing the Negro Problem in its relation 
to our democracy. I know no other method of approach to any 
of the social reforms of the age. Many of us have come to 
feel little interest in questions of race, or sex, or class superior¬ 
ity, innate or acquired. We have grown into a larger view, a 
more assured faith in the merits of the human, and in that law of 
progressive achievement which holds all races and groups in its 
own masterful hold. 

There is but one superior type, and that one is cultural. It 
is of world-wide extraction and range. It may be as fitly em¬ 
bodied in an educated Chinese or Japanese in San Francisco, in 
an educated Negro in Hampton or Harvard University, as in 
the trained diplomat in London or Washington. Special traits 
which mark the lower stages of development drop off as we 
reach the higher levels of culture and social contact. 

It is impossible to despair about the Negro. His own na¬ 
ture and example forbid it. With all the elements of pathos 
and tragedy which still enter into his lot, he remains a creature 
of laughter and hope and religious trust. He cannot rest long 
in a state of gloom or despair. His faith in coming good never 
deserts him, while his gift of full, immediate enjoyment of 
every passing good is something to be envied. 

With or without the white man’s aid, the Negro will win 
his way. Without this aid he will achieve his ends, but he 
will lose much on the way, he will grow hard and bitter over 
repeated discouragements and wrongs. With this aid life will 
grow richer in meaning for him and for us. It it for our 
honor as much as for his need that this plea for justice and 
consideration is made. 


moral degeneracy set forth in the moving-picture exhibit, The 
Birth of a Nation, illustrates the widespread popular delusion 
and mental obsession which affects all our thinking on this 
subject to greater or less degree. 

The question of race mixture becomes crucial wherever two 
races, widely apart in culture and experience, live near each 
other. The weaker is inevitably exploited by the stronger. 
There is but one way in which the women of the inferior tribe 
can be exploited by the men of the superior group. The black 
woman was once the property of the white man in as j bsolute 
a sense as the house and grounds in which the two lived. W e 
arc still under the influence of plantation manners and standards 
The position of the colored woman, north and south, is one of 
peculiar hardship and temptation. She is the prey of men of 
her own and the opposite race. Economic troubles are doubled 
and trebled in her case. 

But it is not fear of race mixture, by itself, which really 
troubles us. We have but to make a cursory examination of 
the social underworld to find race mixture of all sorts and de¬ 
grees, unrebuked and left by law and popular sentiment to pu r - 
sue its own vagrant fancies and unhallowed desires. Sir Syd¬ 
ney Olivier sees our great inconsistency here, when he tells us 
that the great evil to be dreaded is illegitimacy, involving habits 
of deception, secrecy and low indulgence. Many years ago 
Prof. DuBois declared that among the innumerable evils grow¬ 
ing out of slavery, the destruction of family life in the slave’s 
cabin was the worst. If there is a weakened conjugal sense in 
the descendants of slavery today, where and whose is the main 
fault? “The social integrity of the white race is in its own 
keeping.” says Kelly Miller. 

As to the good or evil of race mixture considered in the 
abstract, the experts seem agreed on certain points, which shows 
that the entire subject is still in the limbo of conjecture and 
fear-bred prejudice. They unite in telling us that the terms 
“race purity,” “race integrity” are almost wholly fanciful, min¬ 
istering chiefly to race assumption and pride. “The term ‘race 
has grown into hopeless disrepute,” says Prof. Farrand of Co¬ 
lumbia. Prof. Wilder of Cornell points out “the insufficiency 
of any evidence thus far offered of inherent mental unlikeness 
based on physical characteristics.” Prof. Thomas of Chicago 
says that “the only true variable is the unit, not the group.” 

It is not meant in this discussion to shield or defend the 
Negro at the expense of the white man, to minimize his faults 
or lessen that sense of “personal dependability” which a recent 











Face to face with himself, there has never been a time when 
the white man has not recognized his false position, the result 
of his huge initial mistake. He knows that the present situation 
is but the dying adumbration of the past, that the main struggle 
is over, the die cast. There is relief in the knowledge, though 
in human fashion the relief is mixed with feelings of offended 
pride and the wish to justify himself. It hurts to renounce the 
rule of the stronger. That is why embattled Europe is stand¬ 
ing at arms, each side challenging the other for an impossible 
and useless supremacy. 

Some day the white man will rectify himself. He will find 
new and splendid opportunity where once he felt only irreparable 
loss. When we drop the Negro as an object of special feeling of 
any kind and regard him as one more means of demonstrating 
our political and religious ideals, the old sense of burden will 
pass away. That which was a near and vexatious home problem 
will be seen as part of a great world movement, which began 
with creation and will end only when creation ceases. 

We must dismiss the idea that the Negro is\ on our hands. 
The Negro is not on our hands, but democracy and the republic 


are. 


We live in an age of widespread effort to better human 
conditions, but the greatest need is not for the outward improve¬ 
ment of things, but for a clearer understanding of the human 
bond all around. Man can nowhere show unbelief in man 
without a deep moral contradiction. The spirit which seeks to 
draw lines, to impose limits to human progress, is anti-social 
and anti-religious. 

Under the guidance of a larger religious and human trust 
we shall, at some not too distant day, awake from gloomy terror 
and forebodings, to find that morning has come again. We shall 
feel the joy and strength of a new day. Another ancient error 
corrected! Another superstition outgrown! We shall live to 
pay our full debt to this man, this people, whom we have so 
deeply misunderstood and injured. We shall atone. And the 
one whom we have so injured will be the first to forget that we 
ever did him a stroke of harm. 


PRESIDENTS REPORT. 

To the Board of Trustees of the\ MeadviUe Theological School. 

I have the honor to submit my thirteenth annual report. 

One year ago the Board of Trustees instructed the Faculty 
of the Meadville Theological School to put into operation the 
plan for the reconstruction of the school curriculum which the 
Faculty had previously submitted to the Committee on Instruc¬ 
tion. The salient features of the plan were: (i) a year of 
four quarters instead of two semesters; (2) a summer quar¬ 
ter for collegiate and junior students at the University of Chi¬ 
cago; and (3) a summer quarter at Meadville for the senioi 
students carried on in connection with an Institute foi Relig¬ 
ious Education and an Institute for Social Service. By means 
of these four quarters it was proposed to reduce by one cal¬ 
endar year the time required for graduation. The Faculty 
has carried out the instruction of the Board and the proposed 
changes have been for a year in operation. I take pleasure in 
reporting that it seems to be the unanimous opinion of both 
the Faculty and students that the results have been favorable. 

As the senior member of the Faoulty and as one already 
favorably known in the University of Chicago, Professor 
Christie was designated to go to Chicago for the summer quar¬ 
ter ; and as the summer quarter at Meadville was to be de¬ 
voted largely to practical theology, it was arranged that Pro¬ 
fessor Spencer and the President should remain for the sum¬ 
mer at Meadville. Twelve students, constituting the member¬ 
ship of the Collegiate and Junior Classes, accompanied Pro¬ 
fessor Christie to Chicago; land a jthirteenth student, Miss 
Edith G. Pecker, who was preparing for service as a Unitarian 
missionary in China, accompanied them as a special student. 
The Meadville group was cordially welcomed by the university 
authorities and treated with the utmost courtesy. The stu¬ 
dents were admitted to the full privileges of the Divinity 
School with the option of taking a portion of their work under 
the University professors, and Professor Christie s courses 
were thrown open in turn to the students in the University 
asf well as in the Divinity School. They were largely attended 
not only by candidates for the ministry but also by ministers 
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and teachers of history. Dr. Christie was invited to give two 
public lectures in the University, to conduct the weekly chapel 
service on several occasions, and to preach twice in the Hyde 
Park Baptist Church and once in the University Chapel, the 
rank of the students in view of the fact that this was for 
some of them their first university experience was highly 
creditable. They seem to have worked hard and with good 
results at a time of the year when they had previously rested 
from their labors. 

The consensus of opinion among the students seems to be 
that the chief benefit from the summer at Chicago was the 
contact into which it brought them with men of other denom¬ 
inations, the heartiness of the fellowship with these men into 
which they were permitted to enter, and the opportunity tor 
meeting a point of view with which they were not fully 
familiar The danger of the denominational school is sectar¬ 
ianism, and the peril of the isolated school is provincialism. 
A small student body set apart by itself even on a hill of the 
prophets, is often rent asunder by doctrinal and personal ditter- 
ences which in a larger community would be comparatively 
harmless. Probably no theological school in America which 
like our own has included students from the various warring 
nations in Europe, has escaped entirely controversies and 
burnings growing out of the burning issue of the year, rhe 
fact, however, that such a controversy led at Meadville to the 
severing of the connection of four students with the School, 
while it proved less disastrous in university centers, was due 
in part at least to the isolation of the Institution. I cannot 
but believe that the university privilege at Chicago even for a 
single quarter of the year, will do much to remedy this dis¬ 
advantage of isolation. 

It will also obviate in considerable measure the danger of 
sectarianism. I would not belittle the advantage to a group 
of ministerial students of associating themselves together in 
a small school belonging to the denomination in which they are 
to work. I have taken much satisfaction in being assured by 
our students that one of the chief gains of residence in Chi¬ 
cago was a new appreciation of the privileges of Meadville. 
But I insist with equal strenuousness that it is an inestimable 
privilege for such men to be permitted to learn at first hand 
while they are still students the tendencies of other church 
fellowships, especially when these tendencies have much m 
common with those of their own fellowship. The striking dis¬ 
covery which our students have made in Chicago is the un- 


^ concealed liberality amounting frequently to radicalism with 

which much of the theological teaching is there carried on. 
Our students were greeted in Chicago not as heretics but as 
fellow members of the household of faith. However it may 
be in the ecclesiastical world, in a modem school of theology 
most of the old theological controversies have ceased to have 
any meaning; and many of the lines by which members of 
opposing schools of thought were once divided have in such 
an institution simply ceased to exist. 

The summer 'session at Meadville was in part experi¬ 
mental though not wholly so. Though it was the first held un- 
& der the auspices of the School it was the seventh session of 

the Meadville Institute for Religious Education held under 
the joint auspices of the Meadville Theological School, the 
American Unitarian Association and the churches of the Mead¬ 
ville district. This Institute of Religious Education continued 
for three weeks and was combined with an Institute for Social 
Service of four weeks. During the Institute for Religious 
Education the non-resident members of the teaching force were 
the Rev. William I. Lawrance, Secretary, and Rev. Florence 
Buck, Associate Secretary, of the Department of Religious Edu- 
' cation of the American Unitarian Association; also Professor 
Walter S. Atheam of Drake University and Dr. Hugh Harts- 
home of the Union Theological Seminary. Six public lectures 
were given by the Rev. Richard W. Boynton. The Rev. Elmer 
S Forbes, Secretary of the Department of Social and Public 
Service of the American Unitarian Association, assisted in the 
arrangement and direction of the Social Service Institute and 
was one of the lecturers. The other non-resident lecturers 
were Dr. George W. Tupper, Mr. Clarence A. Perry, Rev. Ed- 
gar S. Wiers, Mr. Bernard J. Newman, Rev. Nicholas Van- 
der Pyl, Mr. Frank L. Randall, Judge Mary A. Bartelme and 
Mr Alexander Johnson. Each of these institutes was decidedly a 
success. The success was due to the high quality of the lectur¬ 
ers, the earnestness and enthusiasm of the students, the finan¬ 
cial. backing of the American Unitarian Association, the hearty 
cooperation of Mr. Lawrance, Miss Buck and Mr. Forbes, and 
the brilliant initiative of Professor Spencer as an organizer and 
lecturer The thanks of the School are due to the Alumni, the 
First Unitarian Church of Brooklyn, and the Chairman of the 
Board for scholarships for the Social Service Institute. An 
appropriation of somewhat more than three hundred dollars was 
made for this purpose from the funds of the School, making 
possible the attendance of ministers and lay-workers from a 
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distance who would otherwise have been unable be present. 
There is urgent need of continuing gifts of this 
future meetings of the Institute. 

The number of students registered in the Institute for 

ISfSrSSflS-fr. t8£ 

pastoral care. Their work continued for a tan*^ after the 
institutes were over; but it came to an end before the expira 
tS of the full eleven weeks of the summer quarter in order 
hat time might be allowed for the preparation of theses, for 
whch opponunity had not been given during the session of 
the institutes. It seems desirable to require somewhat less of 
our students in the future while the institutes are in session, 
but to hold them for a longer period. 

The management of the summer institutes has up to this 
time been vested in a committee consisting of representatives 
of the School, the American Unitarian Association and the 
Meadville Conference. It would seem to this committee bo h 
simpler and more satisfactory if this Board through its proper 
officers would henceforth assume financial control, inviting the 
cooperation of the American Unitarian Association as 
previous years. If the Board will assume this responsibility 
and arrange for the collection of the fees, the committee will 
thereupon go out of existence. 

The School has embarked upon this interesting experiment 
of summer sessions at Meadville and Chicago fully realizing 
that while it will save a year for the students it will mean a 
very large increase in the money required for scholarships and 
financial aid. For the summer quarter means not only added 
expense for travel and residence, but frequently also the loss 
of opportunity for earning money during the summer months. 
The scholarship funds of the School have never been ade¬ 
quate. They are more inadequate than ever now that it is 
necessary practically to double the scholarship grants. the 
attention of the friends of the School is therefore urgently 
called to the immediate need of providing additional scholar- 
ship s . 

Our third Convocation Week was postponed from March 
to June on account of the preoccupation of the community 
during the winter with other things. The general subject was 
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Immigration and Race Adjustment, and the lecturers, all of 
them on the Adin Ballou Foundation,—were Principal Booker 
T. Washington, Professor Graham Taylor, Rev. Celia Parker 
Woolley, Professor E. A. Ross, Rev. William Elliot Griffis, 
Mr. Frederick C. Howe, Rev. Abraham M. Rihbany, and Rev. 
Jenkin Lloyd Jones. Four of our local churches as on previous 
occasions were thrown open for the lectures and the interest 
in them was fully equal to that of previous Convocation Weeks. 
The attendance at some of the lectures taxed the capacity of 
the largest churches in the city. 

The Shaw lecturers were the Rev. James H. Fairley, the 
Rev. C. Seymour Bullock, and the Rev. Frank W. Pratt 
Principal J. Estlin Carpenter of Manchester College, Oxford, 
who had accepted an invitation to give the Ameiican Lectures, 
was obliged to defer his coming until 1915, and will g lv f six 
lectures at the school during the month of November on lne 
Early Organization of the Christian Church.” 

I regret to record the loss of two professors who have 
served the School for two and five years respectively. The 
Board has already put on record its high appreciation of the 
services of Dr. Leroy Waterman both as a man and a teacher. 
A scholar of much erudition, he showed himself also a teacher 
of ability whose interest in human beings outran his interest 
in books. The good wishes of many friends go with him to 
his new work as head of the Department of Semitics at t e 
University of Michigan. In 1910 Rev. Carl F. Greve was ap¬ 
pointed Professor of Practical German Theology for five 
years on the recommendation of the German Protestant Church 
of North America, which assumed a generous portion of his 
salary. He has rendered faithful and conscientious service 
and his departure is regretted. The five years for which the 
contract was made with the German Church has now expired 
and a new contract for three years has been entered into on a 
slightly different basis. The new Professor, 'Dr. Immanuel 
Benzinger, will fill the Chair of Practical German Theology 
and also that of Old Testament Interpretation and the History 
ot Religions. He is the leading authority on Palestinian 
geography and archeology, and a teacher who has greatly en¬ 
deared himself to the students who have been under his in¬ 
struction. The School is to be congratulated on having se¬ 
cured the services of this distinguished scholar. Mr Thomas 
R Mather, a graduate of Williams College, who has been dur¬ 
ing the past two years a graduate student at Harvard and 
Princeton, has accepted an appointment for one year as mstruc- 
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SCHOOL NOTES. 

CONVOCATION WEEK, JUNE 7” 1 ** 
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Hard to Be a Negro in a Day Like This,”, made us feel 
that the problem of race-adjustment, with which the speakers 
were to deal, was intensely, poignantly human an ^ c °" ce ^® 
only teachers and students but all men and women with any 
sense of responsibility for the welfare of their nation. 

Nor did the general topic grow monotonous in spi e f t 
many addresses in which it was discussed, forit :W fou 
be so large that it provided ample room for differences P 
ion, differences of emotional emphasis and differences o 

^^It was the task of Dr. William Elliot Griffis to fumish a 
sort of historical background for the consideration of the prob¬ 
lem of Oriental Immigration by describing the civilizations of 
India, China, Korea andl Japan_ and Ins K ^ those 


address which for humor, pathos, intense passion, courage 
franknesThas seldom if ever been surpassed » Meadvdle. 
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adjustment. Dr. Frederick C. Howe of New York was heard 
with much pleasure by large audiences both because he was 
originally a Meadville boy and because he brought to his hearers 
first-hand expert knowledge about the questions with which he 
dealt. 

And finally, lest those who had been wrought upon so pow¬ 
erfully by the earlier speakers should be carried away m o an 
uncritical humanitananism, Prof. E. A, Ross of W.sconsm sub- 
jected the problem of Oriental immigration to an acidl test With 
the quiet manner of the trained analytic thinker and with e 
morseless realism he depicted the struggle for existence in China 
and then tried to bring his hearers to realize the significance of 
large immigration to the United States from such an economic 
world. Whether he succeeded in carrying his audience entirely 
with him or not, he forced them to re-examine some of their 
first principles and thus helped to forward the P ur P°s? of Con¬ 
vocation Week, namely, to interest the members of the School 
and the community in the larger aspects of the intense y human 
and significant problem of immigration and race-adjustment. . 


THE SUMMER INSTITUTES IN MEADVILLE. 

The fine old plant of the Meadville Theological School, its 
beautiful hill-top campus, its pleasant social buildings with 
stately dining-room and cool gymnasium, its excellent library, 
and its class-room and dormitory accommodations, seems ex¬ 
actly suited to summer sessions. And Meadville itselt is an 
inviting town for summer residence,—its streets shaded by fine 
old trees, its chief residences set in generous garden space, and 
with lake and country rambles easily accessible. The succesafu 
inauguration of the wider use of this school plant in the summer 
of iqiS proved not only the wide-spread interest in the program 
offered but the availability of Meadville for such school extension 
work The seniors of the theological course and the special 
students and pupils of the parish-assistant course who formed 
the nucleus of the audience, gained great stimulus f[om the 
presence of those who entered for the institute work. The 
outside attendants, on the other hand, found a more solid body 
of instruction because of the presence of the regular students 
of the school and their demand for serious and unified instruc¬ 
tion. That the difficulties inherent in shaping a program to the 
needs of both these classes may be met so as to give added 
educational opportunity to each, seems to be demonstrated by 
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the first summer quarter at Meadville. With care and well 
directed effort, a series of Summer Institutes may be secured by 
the Meadville Theological School which shall do a unique work 
for Ministers and Parish Assistants in training for the 
active ministry and for lay-leadership in liberal churches. 
After this initial demonstration of the feasibility of sum¬ 
mer teaching at the Meadville Theological School, all that 
is needed is the same devotion on the part of the Faculty o 
the School and the departments of the A. U. A. co-operating, 
and the sustaining interest of the churches to make Meadville a 
summer Mecca for hundreds seeking after truth and righteous¬ 
ness. That sustaining interest of the churches is due the Schoo 
in this new and significant attempt to give light and leading to 
the advance guard of the religious life. The church as an insti¬ 
tution is on trial: it can live and grow only as it reorganizes its 
functional activities to fit the new demands of an ethicized ana 
socialized religion. This Summer Institute plan, by which the 
Meadville School seeks to serve not only its own small group 
of students and ministers of the liberal churches, but the wi er 
needs of the whole body of the laity whose faces are set 
toward a better order of social life, is a step in the direction of 
strengthening all religious organization. Let it not fail to win 
the intelligent and enthusiastic support of the group of churches 
nearest the Meadville School. No other summer school, we 
venture to assert, can come so near meeting the special needs for 
fuller knowledge and more definite social and ethical direction in 
education and practical affairs, of which so many , ' ber a'; m ' n< !f d 
people are conscious, as the little venture in the Meadville 
School, provided it is sustained by an active co-operation of 
ministers and laity of the liberal churches. Suggestions con¬ 
cerning the program and other educational opportunities of both 
the Religious and Moral Education Institute and the 
for Social Reform and Social Service will be welcomed by the 
management. Let it be known that the new effort of the Mead¬ 
ville School may be a mighty engine for vitalizing and strengt - 
ening the highest forms of religious organization throughout the 
United States, if only the people most concerned will stand be¬ 
hind it, devote thought to it, show it their good will by attend¬ 
ance upon the sessions of the Summer Institutes, and by making 
it possible to gather at Meadville summer after summer the 
expert leadership of the higher life. The generous aid ^vm 
during the sessions of 1915 by experts from different rehgious 
affiliation and from varied fields of effort is assurance of the 
good will and continued co-operation of those who are needed to 
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both in Chicago and in Meadville, were of unusual interest and 
profit; they are reported elsewhere. 

The days which marked the ending of one school year and 
the beginning of another were Wednesday and Thursday, Sep¬ 
tember 22 and 23. On Wednesday occurred the registration of 
students. Of the thirty students registered last year,_L~ v::rc 
graduated in the Theological Course and five in t..^ —-— -- 


carry out the broad and scholarly plans of the School. T^ back' 
and offers its hospitality most cordially. 


Wednesday and Thursday, Sep- 

, four were 
the Course for 

Parish Assistants and Lay Workers, five left during the year 
and three at the end of the year after a partial course with us. 
The other thirteen are registered for the current year. Eight 
new students are registered, and several others are expected. Of 
these eight, four are collegiate students and four are in the Theo¬ 
logical Course. 

On Wednesday evening, in the School chapel, the anniver¬ 
sary sermon was preached by the Rev. John H. Lathrop o 
Brooklyn, N. Y., an alumnus and trustee of the School, ine 
sermon was a fine presentation of the newer ideals of religion 
and the call they make on the modern minister. On Wednesday 
occurred also the annual meeting of the Board of Trustees. 
Among other business, three new trustees were elected, Rev. 
Charles H. Lyttle of Brooklyn, Mr. Edward H. Letch worth of 
Buffalo and Mr. Frederick G. Davis of Meadville. Mr. Walter 
C Green, the Librarian of the School and Secretary of the 
Faculty, was chosen Secretary of the Board to succeed Mr Cas¬ 
par W. Tyler, who retires after long years of service. Cither 


SUMMER QUARTER IN CHICAGO. 

riment of affiliation with the University of Chicago 
er Quarter proved a gratifying success. To breathe 
liberal air of a great university is always a ^tc 
itself and to make an honorable record there .s to 
that affords lasting satisfaction. The total attena 
Iniversity for the Summer Quarter was about 4300 
ration of the Divinity School passed 300. Many o 
SceS already I «' » 

the excellent scholastic record «* de ^ ™. r “JJ, 
when thus compared with mature and weU tramed 
5e of great satisfaction. Our group wasmostco 
id. In the opening chapel service of the Dmmty 
Mathews announced the presence of the Meadville 
i words of friendly welcome. In the second term. 
1 TVnn rave a tea to the Meadville group. 


















rine Vesey is doing settlement work in Buffalo J"and Isa- 

are Mrs. Alice J. Muder, Miss church 

belle Marvin, who look forward to various tor 

activity. A , p : ven by Dean W. W. 

The Commencement addr * s ? ™ Minfster and Social Ser- 
Fenn, who took for his subjec d persuas iveness of 

vice.” With singular felicity of chcUon t t0 young 

form, Dean Fenn emphasized * e ’ f dire ^t assistance and 

ministers, that while the v^ for^ of dme^^ his 

Ss xss £« n .< f 5- jist ryssffE 

Si” 8 ' tap»*» upon a., wh. 

heard. . t Hnnnewell Hall, President and 

„„ 0 soS«S S '& »««; 

lhe SfW 

manuel Benzinger, PI ; D- comes residence in Jerusalem 

and Comparative Religions after long ^ nd most 

and a distinguished ^^known are his standard Hebraische 

- *• - k '“ rtm “ t ° f 

Gem S”, ™ota% 

°n SrcoUegHtt department. His work during the first quarte. 
is in English and History. 
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TREASURER’S REPORT 


To the Chairman and Board of Trustees 

of the Meadville Theological School: 

Herewith is submitted a report of the School Treasury for the fiscal 
year, August 1st, .914, to July 31st, .9.5, the 36th annual report of 
your present treasurer. 

CASH. 

Balance August i, 191 4 .* 1,610.14 

Donations to German Professorship . 4»o.oo 

15,718.00 

Interest, gross . 3575 

Term bills, gross . 

Rents . 

Beneficiary Aid Contributions . * 00 ’ 

Social Service Institute Contribution . 3S-oo 

Summer School Contribution . 8 3^5 

Longfellow Scholarship . 15000 

Hunnewell Hall Association for gas . 5 ° 

Contribution for advertising Summer School.. 5000 

German Professorship Contract . *’ 5 °°*°° 

. 26,125.00 

Investments .... 

$ 24,649 40 

Salaries . 112 .86 

Interest . 8,405 75 

Expense . 46 .66 

Term bills returned .;. ,218.00 

Beneficiary Aid and Scholarships. 1,274.22 

Library . l8 - $8 

Library expenses, binding, etc. f 1S0 ’ 00 

Ballou Lecturers . ,’ 078 . 67 

Brookes Fund ... 

Louisa H. Perry Trust Fund Income . ^ 

Southern Missionary Fund Income . 25,888^75 

Investments . 2 si 5 43 

Cash on hand July 3 1 * * 9*5 ..!- 

$68,624.22 $ 68,624.22 
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INCOME AND EXPENDITURES 

Income General and Special Funds: u 

Interest, net . 2Q3 . 67 

Term bills, net . ' ** I>6so .oo * 37.s88.8i 

Rents . .. 918.25 

Beneficiary Aid Contributions . 150.00 

Longfellow Scholarship . 42.50 

Hunnewell Hall Association for gas.■. -•••• • .,500.00 

German Evangelical Protestant Congregations .. 4 g„.oo 

German Professorship Contributions •••••••• 50.00 

Contribution for advertising Summer Sehool ,,„ 4 . S o 

Remainders in Special Funds, August ., -9U ,, 17 8.6 i 

General Fund Remainder, August «. >9'4 • * J4 64 ,. 40 

Salaries ... 8,405-75 

Expense . 1.218.00 

Beneficiary Aid and Scholarships . 1.459,80 

Library Fund Income . ,.’150.00 

BaMou Lecturers . ,’.078.67 

Brookes Fund Income .•••■• .g 0 . 00 

Louisa II. Perry Trust Fund Income . g ^ 

Southern Missionary Fund Income . Q o 

Special Funds Remainders, July 3*. *9*S •••• ' \ 6 

General Fund Remainder, July 3 G ••••-- 

$ 43,142-68 % 43.M2-68 


i 


* 



1 


s 




CONTINGENT EXPENSES 1914-1915 

.$ 745-43 

Fuel, coal, etc. 212.40 

Fuel, gas . 99.09 

Electric lighting .-. 151.23 

Water rent . , 2t0 o 

Insurance . 679.45 

Taxes . t . 67.13 

Telephone . 317.82 

Traveling expenses .•. # 205.42 

Library furniture, supplies, etc. 870.26 

Repairs Divinity Hall . ,8.87 

“ Huidekopcr Hall . 749.71 

** Hunnewell Hall . 32.21 

“ Boiler House . ,96.98 

“ Home No. 1 ... 36.45 

“ Home No. 2 .' * r>6<47 

“ Home No. 3 . ,6.56 

“ Home No. 4. . ,25.65 

“ Home No. 5 ,67.50 

“ President’s Home . 82.73 

Printing . . ,28.00 

Printing Bulletin 97.19 

Stationery, postage, etc. 4 8. 2 o 

Boarding lecturers and guests . s , #8o 

Miscellaneous supplies . 21 . 00 

Rent of Church . 22 .50 

Church Calendars. -555.93 

Advertising . 73.93 

Furniture and supplies . 2<73 

Collections . 22 .80 

Miscellaneous sundries . 2S-00 

Insurance bond . 50.00 

Mercantile safe . 4 . 00 

Music for Commencement . 747.76 

Alden Street paving . si9.07 

Arch Street paving . 64.23 

Arch Street sewer .. 255 .87 

Grove Street paving . ' 367.67 

Expense Summer Institute . 386.33 

Sidewalks, grading, etc. 4S . 0o 

Charter amendment . I>9o 

Recording deed . 7.50 

B. F. Miller, surveying . 33 . 98 

W. C. Green, incidentals . , 9 co 

Two D. D. hoods . I0 . o0 

John P. G. Moran . 


$ 8 , 405-75 
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SPECIAL FUNDS 

General Fond. $ 1,178.6* 

Balance August 1.19*4 . 21,222.78 

Net interest income . a,295.0* 

Clarke Professorship ^und Income . 1,739.11 

Hedge Professorship Fund Income • ••-• . 2 2S0.0® 

I-Iacklcy Memorial Professorship Fund Income 3 ,a,co. 

Robert Collyer Endowment Fund Income 

Robert Collyer Endowment for President s C an 2,2s 0 - 0 ® 

Fund Income . 2,35®-S8 

German Professorship Fund .. ** 

Billings Fund Income for care of Rc cctoiy- 270.ee 

Gymnasium .. 41.*S 

Ballou Fund Income for Bulletins . « „ 

Beneficiary Aid Appropriation .* 24*004.40 

Salaries . 8 ’ , 25 

Expense ($8,405.75*$9 2 -S®) . t 

Balance July 3». *9*5 ...——- 

$ 35.847-34 ^ 35.847.34 

Library Fuud Income. % ig9 8 , 

Income of $4,300. Endowment . 13S> , # 

Income of $3,000. Haven Fund ••■••••••• •• 

Income of $a 5 ,ooo. Robert Collyer. Library l und^ ^ ^ ^ 

Disbursed for books . ••••/••••.* 'o.' 8 

Disbursed for periodicals, binding & etc.._— - 

$ i, 459.8 o $ 1.459-8* 

Beneficiary Fund Income. 6i2 . # . 

Income of $13,000. Endowment..... •••• 

Income of $ 5 , 777 . 57 - Charlotte M. Haven Fund 
Income of $2,025. de Normand.e Fund for 

Women .. 

Contribution from American Unitarian Associa- soo ... 

Contribution from First Church of Boston .. 300.oo 

Contributions for Summer School. ^ 

Contribution for Social Service Institute .... 

Longfellow Scholarship from Alice M. Long- l50 . 00 

fellow . 118751 

Appropriation from General Fund . 

Disbursed to Students .* 9 ° 

$ 3,218.90 $ 3,218.9® 

Adln Ballon Lectureship of 1 'ractical ChrlsUan Sociology Fund Income 

Balance August i. i9*4 . 

Income of $16,000. Fund . 

Paid Lecturers .* i,i5°-°° 

Transferred to General Fund to pay on Bulletins 41.25 

$ 1,191.25 $ 1,191.25 
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SPECIAL FUNDS 


Shaw Lectureship Fund Income. 

Income of $1,000.00 Fund 
Paid lecturer . 

James Freeman Clarke Professorship Fund Income. 

Income of $51,000.00 Fund . 

Credit to General Fund for paying salary ....$ 2,295.00 


$ 45-00 

$ 45.00 


Frederic Henry Hedge Professorship Fund Income. 

Income of $38,647.00 Fund . 

Credit to General Fund for paying salary -$ L739-H 


Caleb Brewster Hachley Memorial Professorship Fund Income. 

Income of $50,000.00 Fund. $ 

Credit to General Fund for paying salary. $ 2,250.00 


Robert CoUyer Library Fund income. 

Income of $25,000.00 Fund . 

Credit to Library Fund Income .«.$ 1,125.00 


Robert Collyer Endowment Fund Income. 

Income of $50,000.00 Fund . $ 2,250.00 

Credit to General Fund for paying salaries ..$ 2.25000 _ 

Robert Collyer Endowment for President’s Chair Fund Income. 

Income of $50,000.00 Fund . * 2,250.00 

Credit to General Fund for paying President’s 

salary .$ 2 , 250.00 _ 


Charlotte M. Haven Fund Income. 

Income of $8,777 57 Fund . 

Credit to Library Fund Income .$ 

Credit to Beneficiary Fund Income . 

* 


$ 395-00 

135.00 

260.00 

395-00 $ 395-00 


De Normandie Fund Income. 

Income of $2,025 Fund . $ 91.12 

Transferred to Beneficiary Fund Income to pay 

students .* __ 9 LI!__ 

$ 91.12 $ 91.12 


Louisa H. Perry Trust Fnnd Income. 

Income of $2,000.00 Fund 
Paid H. H. Barber . 
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SPECIAL FUNDS 



DONATIONS AND BEQUESTS 


Contributions for Beneficiary Aid: 

First Church in Boston .$ 

Longfellow Scholarship . 

American Unitarian Association . 

Scholarship for Social Service Institute: - 

First Unitarian Congregational Society in 

Brooklyn, N. Y.. 

Scholarships for Summer School: 

M. T. S. Alumni Association . 

Wm. L. Chaffin . 

Contributions for salary of German Professor.. 
German Evangelical Protestant Congregations 

Contract . 

William I. Lawrance, for programs . 


Missionary Fund Income. 

Balance August i, * 9*4 . 

Income of $200. Fund * ‘ * 

Paid expenses of President F. 
addressing Southern Colleges. 


Southern 


C. Southworth 


Bobert Charles Billings Fond Income. 

Transferred ? to°Genera| U Fund for' maintenance 
Refectory-Gymnasium . 

Balance July 3 *. 19*5 . 


Harriet Otis Cmft Traveling Fellowship Fund Income. 

Income of $18,000 Fund . ^ 

Balance July 3 *. * 9*5 . . 


CHANGES OF INVESTMENTS AND 
ADDITIONS THERETO 


Professorship Fund. 

German Ev^gelic'al ^Protestant' CongVcgationa*! 

Society of Syracuse, N. .. 

Mrs. K. F. Brewster . 

Woman’s^Alliance 

Ladies'Bmewient 

tarian Church of Buffalo, N. *. 


Received. 


March 10, Asa R. Sturtevant mortgage 
July 19, $25,000 Detroit Edison Co., Fi 
gage 5% bonds sold at 102 1-2 . 


Purchased, Paid or Charged. 

April 12, $500 San Diego, Calif. 

bond @ 95 3’4 . 

July 20, $16,000 Detroit Edison Co. First & Re¬ 
funding 5 % ROW bonds @ 98 1-2.... 
$10,000 Wisconsin Gas & Electric Co. 
Mortgage s% gold bonds <§> 96 1-2. 

July 31, Amount for investment. 


Water 4 »-* 


First 


Profit and Loss. 


Detroit Fdison 1^0. First c ^8- B °nds.^... • 
Detroit Edison Co. First & Refunding Bonds 

Wisconsin Gas_& Electric Co. Bonds . 

Citv of San Diego Bonds..... • • • 

Increased value of Library by amount of 

books purchased . 

Carried to Stock Account. 





































































PRINCIPAL ACCOUNT 


Stock or General Endowment . 

Enoch Pratt Legacy . 

Special Funds. .$ 13,700.00 

^ Beneficiary Endowment . Q o 

Library Endowment \.. •. ' 200 .' 0 „ 

Southern Missionary Fund .* ’ ’ *'’! *J ' * 

Adin Ballou Lectureship of Practical Christian ^ ^ ^ 

Sociology .. v .-. 1.000.00 

William C. Shaw Lectureship. 

James Freeman Clarke Professorship. 

Frederic Henry Hedge Professorship....••• 38.647. 

Caleb Brewster Haekley Memorial Professorship 50.ooo.oo 

Charlotte M. Haven Library Fund..... ' 

Charlotte M. Haven Beneficiary Fund. S.777-57 

Joshua Brookes Fund . J” ' 

Robert Collyer Library Fund. 5 ’ 

Robert Collyer Endowment Fund ...... So.ooo.oo 

Robert Collyer Endowment for President s Chair 50,000. 

Robert Charles Billings Fund. I0 ’° 00 '^ 

De Normandie Beneficiary Fund. *“'**’ 2,02 ' 

Harriet Otis Cruft Traveling Fellowship Fund.... 18,000.00 
Louisa H. Perry Trust Fund. 2 ’ 000 * 00 


$447,481.71 

100,000.00 


$364,789.57 


„ T' A .$ 350.00 

Mrs. Robert G. Shaw Fund.. 810 00 

Cruft Traveling Fellowship Fund Income remainder. i8o ' 00 

Billings Fund Income remainder. 7*2.16 $ 3,082.16 

General Fund remainder, July 31, ...I-- 


, $166,500.00 

Municipal bonds .. <72.525.00 

Railroad and corporation bonds . 28,198.73 

^ toc ^ s ...*. . 145.614.28 

Real Estate, Buildings, etc. ^ 

Cash . 


$915,353-44 $9x5.353-44 
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PROPERTY 

This consisted. July 31st, 1915, of the following items: 

Municipal Bonds. 


per cent, 


City of Huntington, W. Va., 

Paving and Sewer .bonds 6 

City of Pueblo, Colo., water ^ 4* 

City of Roanoke, Va. ‘ 4V 

Jackson, Miss., Water and ^ 

Sewer .•. 5 

City of Baltimore Internal t 

Improvement Loan. “ 3? 

San Diego, Calif., Water.... 47 

Railroad and Public Service Corporation Bonds. 

Pennsylvania Co. registered bonds 4% per cent, 
S. Carolina & Georgia R. R. n 

Co., 1 st Mortgage .. 

Evansville & Terre Haute R. 

R. Co., 1st mortgage. Con¬ 
solidated, gold . 

Texas & Pacific R. R. 1st 4j 

mortgage .. 

Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 

Paul R. R. Co., 1 st mort¬ 
gage, gold, Chicago & Lake^ 

Superior Div.. • • • •* 

Pittsburgh, Shenango & L. E. 

R. R. Co., 1st m’t’ge, gold 
Union Elevated R. R. Co., of ^ 

Chicago, 1st m’t’ge, gold 
Leavenworth Term. Ry. & ^ 

Bridge Co., 1st m’t'ge, gold 
Hamilton Electric Light & 

Cataract Power Co., 1st 
Mortgage S. F., gold.... 

St. Louis, Iron Mountain « 

Southern Ry. Co., Unifying m 
and Refunding, gold. . . • • 

Rhode Island Suburban R y ff 
Co., 1st Mortgage, gold.. 

Northern Pacific—Gt. North¬ 
ern, joint C. B. & Q-, Col. ^ 

Trust .. 

Reading, Jersey Central Co., <f 

Collateral, gold .• ■ • • • 

Eric Railroad, Consolidated 
Mortgage, Prior Lien, gold 
Washington R’y & Electric 
Co., Consolidated Mort- f 

gage, gold -- --- 

Northern Pacific, General 
Lien, Consolidated Mort- ^ 
gage, gold 3s (25).••••••• 

Union Electric Light & Pow¬ 
er Co., of St. Louis, Mo., ( 

First Mortgage, gold .... 

Erie R. R. (Penna. R y & 

Land Grant, Gold Mort- ^ 

gage, Collateral) . 

United Electric Light & Pow¬ 
er Co., of Baltimore, Md., f 
1st Consolidated Mortgage 
Spokane & Inland Empire 
Railroad Co. 1st and Re- ^ 
funding Mortgage, gold... . 

Hamilton Cataract Power, 

Light and Traction Co., 

Limited, 1st and Refunding I 
Mortgage, gold ......... 

Meadvillc, Conneaut Lake & 

Linesvillc R. R., 1st m’t’ge 


4% 


$15,000.00 

25,000.00 

15,000.00 

11 , 000.00 

100,000.00 

500.00 

_■ $166,500.00 

$16,000.00 

5,000.00 

10 , 000.00 
11,000.00 

3,000.00 

8,000.00 

10 , 000.00 

20 , 000.00 

15,000.00 

7,000.00 

15,000.00 

25,000.00 

25,000.00 

28,000.00 

11 , 000.00 

18,500.00 

25,000.00 

12 , 000.00 

15,000.00 

25,000.00 

10 , 000.00 

8,000.00 

























































Pacific Telephone and Tele¬ 
graph Co., ist Mortgage & 
Collateral Trust S. F. gold “ 5 

Oklahoma Gas and Electric 

Co., 1st mortgage, gold.. “ 5 

Seattle Lighting Co., refund¬ 
ing mortgage, gold. “ 5 

San Diego Consolidated Gas 
and Electric Co., 1st mort¬ 
gage, gold . “ 5 

Southern California Edison 

Co., general m’t'ge, gold “ 5 

Portland Gas and Coke Co., 

1 st and refunding mort¬ 
gage, gold . “ 5 

Southern Power Co., 1st mort¬ 
gage, gold . “ 5 

Sierra & San Francisco Pow¬ 
er Co. 1st m’t’ge, gold.. “ 5 

Central Maine Power Co., 1st 


jage, _ 

Chicago Railways Co., pur¬ 
chase money mortgage 4 SS 4 

Chicago Railways Co. 

Participation Certificate, Series 1, No. 
$1,500. Adjustment income 4s 
Consumers’ Power Co., first 
lien and refunding, gold. . “ 5 

Detroit Edison Company, 1st 

and Refunding m’t’ge, gold “ 5 

Wisconsin Gas & Electric Co. 

1st Mortgage, Gold . “ 5 


44 " 10,000.00 

44 “ 25,000.00 

44 “ 25,000.00 

" " 25,000.00 

“ “ 25,000.00 

“ “ 12,000.00 

“ 44 25,000.00 

** “ 27,000.00 

44 44 25,000.00 

“ 44 10,000.00 

K 173 for 31 Parts 

25.00 

“ “ 15,000.00 

44 44 16,000.00 

44 44 10,000.00 


$S7*.S*S-oo 


Stocks. 

Boston & Albany R. R. Co. 
stock, 23 shares, ($100 each) 

Old Colony R. R. Co. stock, 
34 shares, ($100 each)... 

Pullman Palace Car Co. stock, 
61 shares, ($100 each)... 

Washington Railway & Elec¬ 
tric Co. stock . 

no shares ($100 each) Pre¬ 
ferred stock . 

40 shares ($100 each) Com¬ 
mon stock. 


$ 4,663.25 
5,882.00 
8,653.48 


9,000.00 

- $ 28.198.7j 


Beal Estate, Buildings, Eta. 


School building and grounds.$ 19,700.00 

Huidekoper Hall . 6,250.00 

Library . 3 1,439-28 

Furniture . 1,200.00 

Professor’s Home No. 1, “The Lindens” . 6,500.00 

Professor’s Home No. 2. 7,000.00 

Professor’s Home No. 3, “Sunnyside”. 7,500.00 

Professor’s Home No. 4. 5,000.00 

Professor’s Home No. 5. 6,500.00 

President’s Home . 8,000.00 

Hunnewell Hall . 40,525.00 

Heating Plant . 6,000.00 

- $145,61428 

Cash on hand July 31, 1915. $ 2,515.43 


$ 915 , 353-44 





Investment 

Productive property at 3 per cent (25 No. Pac.)....$ 18,500.00 

“ 3% “ “ 100,000.00 

“4 “ “ . 133,000.00 

“ 4M1 “ “ 71,500.00 

" 5 44 “ 391,000.00 

“ 6 44 44 . 25,000.00 

Stocks (par value $26,800.00). 28,198.73 

Professors’ Homes (6) . 40,500.00 


Interest 
$ 750.00 

3,500.00 
5,320.00 
3,240.00 

i 9 , 550 .oo 

1,500.00 

1,620.00 

1,800.00 


$807,698.73 

Average rate of interest based on above values, exclusive of house rent. 


$ 37,280.00 
4 6-10 per cent. 


Valuation of the property of the Madville Theological School. Increase. 


July 31st, 1862 .$ 82,593.44 

July 31st, 1879 . > 59 .i 17.56 $ 76,524.12 

July 31st, 1914 . 912,173 93 753 , 056.37 

July 31st, 1915 . 915,353 44 3 ,i 79 , 5 i 


Edgar Huidekoper, deceased Sept. 9, 1862, was first Treasurer, 1844 to 1862, when 
the property grew to $82,593.44. 

Frederic Huidekoper, deceased May 16, 1892, was second Treasurer, 1862 to 1879, 
when the property grew from $82,593.44 to $159,117.56. 

Edgar Huidekoper, third Treasurer, from 1879, during which time the property has 
increased from $159,117.56 to $915,353-44. 

Respectfully submitted, 

EDGAR HUIDEKOPER, 

Treasurer. 

Meadville, Pa., August 1, 1915. 


Meadville, Pa., September 11, 1915. 

The undersigned, elected to audit the accounts of the Treasurer of 
the Meadville Theological School for the year August 1, 1914, to July 31, 
1915, have audited the books and examined the securities and find 
them correct as stated in the Treasurer’s report of August 1, 1915. 

E. P. CULLUM, 

C. W t . TYLtER, 

E. A. HEMPSTEAD. 
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CONTINUED FROM PACK 2 OF COVBR. 


experts. The institutes are well attended by ministers, social 
workers, directors of religious education, and others; and the 
contact with these into which the regular students of the 
School are brought, proves interesting and helpful. 

By mjeans of these summer quarters it has become possible 
to shorten by one calendar year the length of the theological 
course. Since a considerable proportion of theological stu¬ 
dents decide to enter the ministry only after reaching ma¬ 
turity, such a saving is likely to prove important. Commence¬ 
ment comes now not at the beginning but at the end of the 
summer, a time when the graduates of the School are most 
in demand by the churches. 

For further information about the School apply to the 
President. 


SOME OF THE NEEDS OF THE SCHOOL. 




Twenty individuals or churches or Alliance Branches to 
maintain annual scholarships not exceeding $50 each, for the 
Social Service Institute, thus enabling certain ministers and 
social workers to attend the Institute who would otherwise 
be prevented from doing so. 

Ten permanent scholarships of $6,000 each, the income of 
which shall be devoted to the assistance of meritorious stu- 

Ten churches to undertake to maintain annual scholar¬ 
ships of $250 or $275 each. 

Such contributions would help in the solution of the 
difficult financial problem imposed upon the School by 
summer quarter at Chicago. 


All checks for the use of the corporation in any department 
thereof should be made payable to the Meadville Theological 
School. 



























































































































































































OFFICERS OF ASSOCIATION 

Mrs. E. L. Davis, President. 
Xfrj.J.l’.Snowden-Porter, Secretary. 
Mrs' n.’Jdhnson, Financial Secy.-Treas., 
**:;*.* ♦;! J&efnqrfl'.Ave., Chicago. 

: -iVJATtD foWlWfcECTORS. 

:*• /• HrJ :Clara Studymire, 

•* ? • 4 wJhhk a«ul Executive Head. 

Mrs. T. G. Macon, Secretary. 

Mrs. Jessie Johnson, Treasurer. 
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E. Davis 
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E. L. Davis 
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Alice Liles 
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Mary Waring 
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Theo. Hall 
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F. Williams 

Mrs. 

J. Snowden- 
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Eliza Johnson 

Porter 

Mrs. 

L. Mitchell 
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C. Johnson 


Mrs. D. Sublett 
Mrs. Bertha Hensley, 

Chairman Bjard of Managers 
Miss Jennie Lawrence, Superintendent, 
Telephone Douglas 5975. 


INTERESTING FACTS 
about the 

OBJECT, ORIGIN AND PROGRESS 
of the 

PHYLLIS WHEATLEY HOME. 

The object of the Phyllis Wheatley 
Home Association is to provide and 
maintain a Home which will solve the 
problem of the colored girl and woman 
of good character who comes to Chi¬ 
cago for the purpose of advancement, 
often without relatives, friends or 
money; to surround them with Chris- 



,nn influences; to elevate the standard 
f employment; to provide a Social or 

' 0 The U occ y upan n ts' r of the Home come 

ir/lh corresporul^ence. $ £££ 

he direction of Organizations recog¬ 
nising the reliability of the Home, and 
he advantage of its protection. 

The Phyllis Wheatley Home is lo- 
•atcd at 3256 Rhodes Ave.. m the heart 
)f the black belt but on a (,uiet 7 
„ue convenient to three^ lmesof street 
■ars and to the Illinois Central R. R. U 
is a large, airy, sunshiny building of 
brown stone and brick, well-built and 
modern, accommodating 30 occupants 
comfortably. A beautiful lawn al 'i 01 " s p 

As a place of entertainment, the 
main rooms when thrown into one, will 
accommodate about two hundred per¬ 
mit large garage in the rear will afford 
space for a fine gymnasium later on. 

P \ board of management cares tor 
the internal affairs and a most efficient 

Superintendent is found in “89 Jen nle 

Lawrence, a trained Social Worker. 

The Phyllis Wheatley Club, a small 
band of women, which has been doing 
various lines of Social work, began a 
investigation, about ten years ago. to 
And out the cause for the downfall 
so many girls and women who came to 
the city, strangers or without a family 
home in which to find protection. 

The survey covered that class of Sir 3 
and women who came usually from the 
very best families of other States or of 
other cities in this State 


and they were sent to questionable 
aces for room and board, and the 
ath downward was imperceptible and 

“The Club founded Phyllis Wheatley 
lome to meet this need, and no wor 
bier Social Work has been carried on 
n Chicago, by any race, than this one. 

The Club carried on the wo: , 
mstrating the necessity for U a " d “ 

( rested others to the extent tdiat th 
Tty Federation of Colored Womens 
'lulis recognized its worth an ( “f ley 
invitation from the Phyllis Wheatley 
LTub sent representation to enlarge 

W °Siiice August, 1915, the larger Or¬ 
ganization has been able to bring a 
the purchase of the more commodious 
quarters and enlarge the work, making 
it possible to care for more than thr 
times the number sheltered in the pas . 

Where eight was the maximum num- 
ber who cotlld find any degree ofxom- 
fort in the old Home, at a time, we 
have an average of twenty °f u P ant ^ 
since the opening of the new place anc 
ample room for ten more, when we can 
install sufficient furniture for sleeping 

1 Vhe Home meets another peculiar 
need in as much as family homes as 
a rule are slow to open their doors for 
the lone strange girl or woman as a 

With no endowment, it has been a 
very strenuous task for these earnest 
women to keep the door of the Home 
open through all these years 

The income has been such as could 

. ji c _ nrnfipPflu Of eil“ 





ing a cash donation of $60.00 in a time 
of dire emergency. 

The work has been enlarged at a 
cost of $10,000, the equity of $1,500 
and $1,000 raised through the almost 
marvelous efforts of the management 
and their friends, reducing the amount 
due to date, Feb. 15th, 1916. to $7,500. 

This is the only Institution of its 
kind which has been entirely carried 
on by women of the race, and the 
monies given up to this time, have 
come almost entirely from the Colored 
people. 

Now that its permanency is assured 
and we are hoping to continue the work 
in a broader way as a Social or Com¬ 
munity Center, we are hoping that 
many of both races will see the wis¬ 
dom and economy of protection for the 
good. 

The stiff Institutional air is done 
away with and it is a real “Homey” 
home. The honor system does away 
with continual reference to a very good 
set of rules and the Investigating Com¬ 
mittee has little to do. 

A Social Club of the occupants them¬ 
selves helps to relieve any monotony 
which might intrude and a spirit of 
helpfulness pervades the place. 

There is no Boarding Department 
and they live on the Co-operative plan, 
buying at wholesale, taking care of 
their rooms and assisting as time will 
permit in the upkeep of the rest of 
the house. 

The Sleeping Department is divided 
into Private, Associate and Dormitory 
with rates ranging from $2.50 per week 
for the private room to $1.00 for the 
Dormitory. Kitchen and Laundry 
privileges at 25 cents per week extra. 


The parlors are at the disposal of 
the occupants and they are encouraged 
to invite their friends to visit them at 
the Home. The outside girls are en¬ 
couraged to “Come”. If an unfortu¬ 
nate one has to be cared for tem¬ 
porarily, they vie with each other to 
make her feel the kindly sisterly in¬ 
fluence which is given to themselves. 

A Public Welfare Committee looks 
after such cases and other cases which 
come to us properly, which need finan¬ 
cial assistance, until employment can 
be found, which in most cases, is quick¬ 
ly done through our Free Employment 
Bureau. 

We house some of the best girls and 
women the country affords and they 
come for protection, companionship 
and advancement. Among them are: 

Cooks, dressmakers, hairdressers, 
laundresses, maids, nurses, typists, stu¬ 
dents and waitresses; inexperienced 
girls also are with us who want a 
chance. 

We are grateful to stores, clubs, in¬ 
dividuals, in and out of the Home, for 
furnishings given to the Home, which 
have made it possible for us to accom¬ 
plish what has been done. 

$10,000 would place the Home on a 
self-supporting basis. We hope some¬ 
one will see the necessity of continuing 
this very important part of the Social 
Service work in this great city. 

Prompt acknowledgments will be 
made to all persons sending checks to 
Mrs. Jessie Johnson, Secretary-Treas¬ 
urer, 3026 Vernon Avenue, Chicago. En¬ 
dorsed by the Chicago Association of 
Com merce. 
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CAST OF CHARACTERS 


Robert Caldwell 

Mrs. Robert Caldwell (His Wife) 

Robei't Benjamin Valentine Johnson (Old Friend) 

Frederick Douglas Odey 

Mrs. Frederick Douglas Odey 

Booker T. Poindexter 

James Poindexter 

Roscoe Simmons Caldwell 

Miss Hallie Q. Odey 

Miss Mary Odey 

Miss Minnie Poindexter (School Girl) 

College Boys and Girls: 

Virginia Odey 

Hattie Odey 

Paul Lawrence Odey 

Ethel Caldwell 

Ray Caldwell 

Elizabeth Caldwell 

Dorotha Poindexter 

Helen Poindexter 

Robert Davis (Old Master) 

Mr. Lawrence (White Friend) 

Mrs. Lawrence (White Friend) 
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ACT ONE 

(A log cabin. Mr. and Mrs. Robert Caldwell seated on 
boxes.) 

I] 1 > l, R ° ber J Ca } dwell j We has been a long time anxious to 
get our freedom—de precious incouragement in de disci¬ 
pline of life—and it comes in time of our weakness and in 
time of our need. We am free tonight from de cruel slav¬ 
ery days, an it lays right on our own minds to do wid our 
might what dy hands findeth to do which may do some- 
tJl'Y *° r d ? comfort to see better days. And God grant 

us de blessings to be ready to answer de call_let it bp 

noon or night. (Rises with broom in hand with about 

fjrff straw . s V} lt ’ and Vicks up some rags and throws 
them over m the corner.) And this is the first night of 
our freedom. I wish some of dem girls and boys would 

p?ck-ups° Und 1 W1 JUSt C 6an UP a little —.iust a few 

Mr. Robert Caldwell: I wonder whar all de folks am to- 
nm m thin & s am looking mighty blue around here. I saw 
Old Master standing on de back porch just before dark 

Abraham^ 1 ^ 18 ^^lasses—Poking mighty melancholy since 
“ a a ™. Lincoln done wrote out dem proclamation pa¬ 
pers dat freed us slaves. (A rap on the door.) 1 

Mrs. Robert Caldwell: Who am dat? 

Robert Benjamin Valentine Johnson: It’s Robert Beniamin 
Valentine Johnson, de banjo boy. benjamin 

VoW^ e T : u Y ° U come in right n0VV ’ Robert Ben- 
.jamm Valentine Johnson. 

R °ioLSr m ^i Valeritine - Jo, ! nson: Say, I am all mixed 

and dev Sid “Tb 38 C ° ming her f’ 1 met some white *>Iks 
Uiw J j’ There goes one of dem free niggers now ” 

wlrQ d0eS dey m , ean by sayin £ 1 am free? Old Massie 
orders me around just de same as he always do, if not 


more. 

Mrs. Robert Caldwell: Your old Massie nor my old Massie 
nor misses nor none of de masses and misses have no right 
. to order us around unless dey pay for it, since Abraham 
Lincoln done wrote them a great big long letter telling 
dem to take off de shackles of all of us slaves. And you 
mark my word dat dey will be a great big change in our 
race, I am telling you. ( A rap is heard.) 

Mrs . Robert Caldwell: Come in. 

(Enter with their clothes in bundles Mr. Frederick Doucj- 

las Oden, Booker T. Poindexter , Roscoe Simmons Caldivell, 

James Poindexter , Miss Hallie Q. Odey, Miss Mary Odey , 

in a happy mood.) 

Mrs. Robert Caldwell: We are free tonight! 

Booker T. Poindexter: And dat is what is de madder wid 

Massie tonight. 

Miss Mary Odey: Is dat what de madder wid the white 
folks tonight? 

(Mr. and Mrs. Laivrence, white friends, enter.) 

Mrs. Lawrence: You all must understand that you are free 
to go wherever you like; and if any of our people try to 
make you work for them as they have herebefore, you 
just tell them that you are free and have changed your 
mind. 

Mr. Lawrence: This slave business has kept this country 
excited, and now the law has blotted it out and in our best 
circles it was pronounced unconstitutional long, long ago; 
and my belief is that Abraham Lincoln has settled it for¬ 
ever. 

Mrs. Lawrence: And God granted your race submissive 
temper to bear whatever was put upon you with a full 
conviction that some day would tend your highest good, 
and he will guide and comfort you. Some day your race 
will cheerfully look forward to what lies before them. 
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Mr. Lawrence : “And now, good-by, and you all must know 
that you are free to go wherever you like; and if any of 
our people come around to make you work for them, you 

j us t tell them that you are free and have changed your mind. 
(Go out.) 

Robert Davis (Old Master comes in angry and in a high 
state of excitement) : Robert, you go over and feed the 
horses, mules, cows, sheep, hogs and dogs, chickens, and 
hitch the mules up to the sled and haul in enough corn and 
fodder to last over Sunday. 

Robert Benjamin Valentine Johnson: I am free and has 
changed my mind, and some of your people has just left 
here and they told us if you come around here to make us 
work as we has herebefore, to tell you that we has changed 
our minds and dat we am free. 

Robert Davis: Robert Caldwell, you go over and black my 
boots! 

Robert Caldwell : I am free and have changed my mind. 

I stood shoulder to shoulder in de battle of Fort Sumpter 
and i heard de roar of de hustling cannons. I saw de 
mixed smoke and flames in de old plantation. I saw de 
ground strewed wid the dead and de dying who rallied 
behind Lincoln because dey wanted to help break down 
tie great directing force of slavery that was destroying 
our very life, or freedom, our homes, our fbesides, oui 
all. ( Spellbound .) 

Robert Davis: Mary Odey, you go over and get my break- 
fast! 

Mary Odey: I am free tonight and has changed my mind, 
and my resolutions is strengthened by de reflection dat 
supplies de foretaste for a better day to come, when our 
little children can have der faces clean, and der clothes 
mended and to learn to read and write and to explain der 
lessons and der sense to follow; to pour out dat of liberty 
for all dat live to answer life’s great end and every bit of 


us is human— make us fellow to your race. 

Robert Davis: You are going to remain right here and 

mSsM'Lj Odey: What does you want to be, Robert Den- 

sks ■ 

intelligence am de foundation of dis country and it is dc 
duty for our race to help to keep it pure. 

can add new honors to de race. 

(Shakes hands and bids their hostess a warm farewell 

imssm 

L Mrs. Robert Caldivell (standing m the dooi). Let each or 

k $ 
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SECOND ACT 


de rising of de sun find in your condemnation some good 
deed and declosing of de evening wid de assurance it has 
been performed. 

obert Benjamin Valentine Johnson: Each closing of de 
evening you will feel de pangs of hunger. 
ooker T. Poindexter: But today de most fear am dat ig¬ 
norance will bring everything down to its own level in¬ 
stead of de true knowledge which shall level up de low 
places. I am going to work for myself in de daytime and 
go to night school and make something out of myself; so 
good-by, and may de blessings of de Almighty rest on you 
(Goes out.) 

mjwk _ i: Good-by. Avoid rum 

and late hours unless dey am pre- 
‘ If dat old pian can 

ii^ kjL' a statesman, I can lec^-h to live 
The very idea of dat old man working 
to night school at night! I have 
and he was gray and 
I met with him when I first met 
him for twenty years be- 

_ _ray and bald den, and he 

i old before he was gray and 
a dar’s sixty years in sight now, and 1 
■ord to his master about his age. 

be measuring dat man in de 
Some day, he may come back and make 
de celebration of Abraham Lin- 


THE FAMILY REUNION 

(A large living room furnished. Pictures on the wall. An 
air of comfort. Seated in the room, Robert Caldwell. Mrs. 
Robert Caldwell, Robert Benjamin Valentine Johnson, 
Frederick Douglas Odey, Mrs. Frederick Douglas Odey, 
Booker T. Poindexter, Roscoe Simmons Galdwell, James 
Poindexter, Miss Hallie Q. Odey, Miss Mary Odey, Miss 
Minnie Poindexter, waiting for the arrival of their boys and 
'girls from- college.) 

Mrs. Frederick Douglas Odey: This family reunion is full 
of interest, and nothing seems wanting to impress upon 
the mind and heart. This group of happy friends will be 
a sunny spot in our remembrance. 

Booker T. Poindexter: We will try to make this event pass 
as pleasantly as we can, but there is always something left 
to desire, arid the last thing we long for tonight seems the 
most necessary to our happiness, and that is our children, 
who we hope will soon arrive from college. 

Mrs. Robert Caldwell: Yas, they are growing up around 
us to bless and comfort and all is required is the right 
understanding of all our duties and a sincere purpose to 
fulfill them. 

Mill Hallie Q. Odey: And the spirit of universal friendship 
that is around and about us is not only a mere theory but 
is carried out in the practice of our daily lives. 

Mrs. Frederick Douglas Odey: In the sense of the past 
years, much that will mark its character stands out in 
bold relief, and if we of this day are true to our race, the 
great brotherhood of man will be elevated. 

Booker T. Poindexter: And we must always have it in 


all and yours. 

Robert Benjamin Valentine Johnson: 
and tobacco in all form a..~ !~t_ .. 
scribed by a doctor for de medicine, 
learn to be a preacher or a 
without working. T’_._ 
all day long and going 
been knowing him for twenty years^ 
bald den, and de man I —-- 
him said he had been knowing 
fore I met him—said he was 
must have been twenty years 
bald; so you see <’ 

haven’t said a wc- 

Robert Caldwell: You may 
smallest space, 
a speech for de 


a speech for de race 
coin’s proclamation. 


(CURTAIN) 


















mind, wherever we ‘^SdToar'SiSrfiheU- 
only are as honest and candid ™ ouresui^ ^ estimate 

vision made for us, as f fellow men, we would 

-^WSaSSttSSSE to that merci- 

SiiLKSiW*- hard,y Bivt5 

the name of resemblar.^ ^ them , Is n0 trath bet- 

SK^JSUffi ?o n p: SStT—I how to re. 
Uovp ourselves in every practical way. 

fresh to my mind *rfterthe birtho:touri jnherit ’ ance for 
name as a P rl ^tecitiz ‘ distinction we may 

S^HSkr dsetoth 77 

.MioS JK 

his link in the chain of progress. 

Roscoe Simmon Caldwell : We should not get discouraged 
-there will soon be a complete change of all things and a 
new order in every way, and ‘peace on earth and good will 

Booker T Poindexter : And no honor that at this time loves 



itself better than humanity is true honor. No law that 
stands between us and the highest laws of helping human¬ 
ity to a higher standard is worth the paper it is written 

Robert Benjamin Valentine Johnson: It will be most grati- 
fying to our race when there will be universal brother- 
hood and a universal peace; but I don’t believe in crying 
for peace, peace, when we know that peace cannot be es¬ 
tablished until Satan is dethroned. 

James Poindexter: Yes, today universal power at work, 
friends of war let loose. Scripture fulfilling perplexity 
of nations. Israel to be gathered in the dark and cloudy 
days. 

Miss Minnie Poindexter: I understand that Mr. Shaw’s 
son Cormon was drafted and had to go to war. Just think 
this was his last year in college to complete his study to 
become a doctor. 

Booker T. Poindexter: Well if our boys had to go to France, 
it was not death that beckoned them to go where that 
great event happened, where nations had risen up in per¬ 
plexity, where human misery had increased. They im¬ 
proved every moment of their time and helped to allow 
Europe to repose in peace and Germany to be made to 
satisfy or give a good degree of content. And may God 
guide them back to their starting place and find a dis¬ 
position to appreciate and to enjoy. (Gets a letter from 
Virginia—reads it.) 

“Mrs. Frederick Douglas Odey. 

“My Dear Beloved Parents: 

“Your letter brought light to my path and joy to my 
heart when reading the news of the family reunion. I 
trust it will prove an increased attraction to all who will 
be present to unite in the joyful ingathering with such 
associations and connected as they will be—the most en- 
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deared recollections. We have all planned to arrive on 
that date. 

“As ever, 

“Virginia Odey.” 

Robert Benjamin Valentine Johnson : Coming home to the 
family reunion! I bet they will have some class to them. 
Some from Wilberforce and Tuskegee, State University. 
I must go out and sharpen up my wits so I can come 
across with that grammar. And I am going to discharge 
the whisk-broom, blacking brush, mop and broom. (Mam 
for the door.) 

Miss Minnie Poindexter: I should think it would be a 8 roe_ 
able to you to stay here and hear those distinguished char¬ 
acters They may demonstrate the common saying that 
some objects appear larger by getting nearer to them, and 
you may learn more about the subjects of the day, which 
may have in them deeply impressive, improving, instruc¬ 
tive and interesting associations going back to our early 

days. . 

Robert Benjamin Valentine Johnson : In our days in col¬ 
lege it were a source of great gratification and we found 
in it so much satisfaction and in friendship. But, oh. the 
present universal friendship is only a mere theory and is 
carried out in the practice of our daily life. You take an 
instance—our college boys and girls—they think they are 
in a field to themselves and they all talk that high edity- 
ing, romantic, aloganic talk and some of them don t know 
enough that when Uncle Sam rains bullets on the Ger¬ 
mans that they had to let them rain. 

Roscoe Simmons Caldwell: You are one of our race that 
they are striking away that is worthless bound and trying 
to mire their virtue and intelligence which is the glory 


are here with your perfidy, egotistical talk, with your 
rudely rudeness egotistical self. 

Miss Hallic Q. Odey: I think he is alike the fellow that said 
he had eaten so many hog heads in winter that he was 
ashamed to look a hog in the face. And I think he is 
ashamed to look virtue and intelligence in the face to¬ 
night, which is the foundation of this country. 

Robert Benjamin Valentine Johnson: I cannot help that, 
but I have been a little bit learv about virtue and intelli¬ 
gence since I looked that East St. Louis mob in the face. 

Booker T . Poindexter . Ah, that mob in East St. Louis never 
had that kind of virtue and intelligence that half the 
world, both white and black, is fighting for. Not that 
kind of virtue and intelligence that ten thousand Negroes 
that belong to the National Association for the Advance¬ 
ment of Colored People, who are acting as the aiming mind 
of one man to include the black man in every American 
right and privilege. 

Robert Benjamin Valentine Johnson: You are so full of 
Jim-Crow-ism, patriotism, segregation, and democracy, 
that it is licking all the molasses off your bread and call¬ 
ing you a nigger. 

Mrs. Robert Caldwell: Remember, the American Negro 
proves his value as a fighter in the war and Old Glory 
knowns no color-line and those called to serve under that 
flag must understand the fact. 

Robert Benjamin Valentine Johnson: Understand the fact 
for God’s sake know what you was fighting for. 

James Poindexter: We were fighting for the world to be 
made safe for democracy, and then we can have a dry 
world and the Ethiopia shall stretch forth her hand unto 
God and segregation will be but a passing shadow. 

Robert Benjamin Valentine Johnson (calmly) : Time for 
consideration. My next constant direction will be to keep 













•i particular watch over myself. And I feel a more strong 
desire to report upon this subject. I am speaking P rat ' 
tically of those anxieties which I can feel and condemn 
myself for, in looking forward to the condition. I can 
see plainly before me the information of every character. 

Miss Mam Odey (pleasantly and pointing towards the small 
children): Those dear characters that we have served to 
make them what they are—those dear subjects that you 
have been so bold as to condemn everything that we intro¬ 
duced And now it’s time to use your endeavors to con¬ 
quer your passion and evil propensities ,to conform your 
life to the strict rules of Christianity which is the best 
practice of morality. . 

Robert Benjamin Valentine Johnson : Morality is strict 
justice between man and man. Therefore a man being 
moral does not imply he is a Christian. 

Mr. Robert Caldwell : But being a Christian implies he is a 
moral man. Give this your best thought for it is a con¬ 
sideration of vast importance to you to go out and sharpen 
up your wits. . . , 

Robert Benjamin Valentine Johnson (with much feeling) : 
I can see in every angle that prejudice will never allay 
against knowledge unless it is the utmost interest to every 
one and it will always be my aim so to conduct myselt 
that those whom I value most in this world will soon ap¬ 
prove my conduct when my actions will be laid bare to 
their inspection. ( Goes out.) 

Miss Hallie Q. Odey: I think he will join in with the race 
to help secure simple justice under the law And will 
quickly know what is the real situation—the situation that 
is facing us on account of our dark skins in America. 

(College boys ami girls come in with a happy mood and 
shake hands with all ami make the old home ring with pleas¬ 
ure.) 


Miss Elizabeth Caldwell: Mother, I have set a just value 
on my time and I have made the right use of it, and never 
at any time deprive me of any pleasure but encourage tem¬ 
perance in the enjoyment of all the good things connect¬ 
ing us, which a good Providence has placed within our 
reach. 

Paul Lavjrence Odey: Father, I have striven to adopt such 
that it would be easy for me to go right than go wrong 
and you may well cherish it, it is the thing nearest my 
heart and I hold myself responsible to make good. 

Miss Dorotha Poindexter: This family reunion is full of 
interest and the goodness of parents who seek by all 
means to bring us nearer to ourselves. 

Mrs. Robert Caldwell: We are here in this life to gain 
knowledge and wisdom and to know what occupation to 
adopt or profession we should follow; and to rear our 
children so that they may add new honors to our names 
and to bless our declining years; and you that receive ten 
talents will receive a proportional reward, and those who 
receive one shall be punished tonight if they hides it under 
their napkin. 

Miss Ethel Caldwell: We have nothing to hide under our 
napkin tonight, mother. How can we enjoy life better 
than by distributing the good things instrusted to us 
among those who are comforted by receiving them, so 
you need not feel yourselves any more much obliged than 
we are. 

Mr. Robert Caldwell: The opportunity is at hand ard you 
are brought very near to us on such a night as this by 
your progress as well as by your words. 

Miss Ethel Caldivell: Behold, how good and pleasant a thing 
it is for relations to dwell together in unity. We have 
obeyed their Father’s injunction, not to fall out by the 
wayside. And the work of each day is performed with 
the feeling and the determination to work in the vineyard 
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while our time lasts. I am the happiest girl alive and 
willing to acknowledge this visit is so full ol interest and 
it is a source of unfeigned thanksgiving that it has been 
nermitted to us. And the subject of principal interest 
among us now is with such affections and source of hap¬ 
piness connecting from our early days, I hope that we will 
continue to feel it our duty to strive for that you have 
had so much at heart and have labored so long for, and 
that we may look back upon this visit with pleasure and 
forward to another with increased relish. 

Mrs. Frederick Douglas Odeg: Miss Hattie Odey, I hope 
that you cherish this engathcring and hold yourselt re¬ 
sponsible in making good. 

Miss Hatty Odey: My dear parents and relations, while I 
am in college, my heart yearns strongly towards Dayton, 
Ohio which I consider the garden spot ot America. And 
I shall not attempt to explain to you in words my pleasure 
to be here at our family reunion tonight, after so many 
years of effort as principal of school in the Southern 

lai And my experience has been my ablest teacher towards 
my expectations. 

In the South is where one can trace the events of slav¬ 
ery and what happened at that age has an influence on all 
after time, such as lynching and burning our race at the. 
stake, which is in God’s sight eating and uprooting the 
foundation of religion’s liberty. And I pray that God, 
some day, that the vast millions of white people m this 
United States will commemorate their power to obtain 
reference to our virtue and intelligence for a stronghold 
of liberty: and for that liberty with overflowing hearts 
vou have gathered together your children about you on 
this great event which should be prized above all others 
and to your teachings are the blessings we enjoy—utters 
with a pointed significance the true intent of our meeting 
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here tonight and our words are the golden ones: “Honor 
thy father and thy mother.” And without losing sight 
of the blessings attached to the command. We have gath¬ 
ered about you at this time not only to do you honor, but 
in some faint measure to express in words and actions 
the love we have for you. We rejoice that your lives have 
been spared to us so long; that time has dealt so gently 
with you; and that we can gather about you, children and 
grandchildren, in the old homestead while you are yet in 
the full enjoyment of health and all your faculties, almost 
an unbroken family. 

Miss Mary Odey : Remember, Helen Poindexter, that in 
the best performance of all your duties lies the highest 
enjoyment of all our pleasures. 

Helen Poindexter : Our present happiness was a great ob¬ 
ject for Booker T. Washington. As a friend he was most 
faithful, and many can testify to the value of his friend¬ 
ship as upon the warm sympathy and affection with 
which his heart was filled towards them and theirs. And 
many of the popular movements of more modern times 
^vere those alone by which he though were prominent hap¬ 
piness and prosperity. As a citizen his views were com¬ 
prehensive and bounded by no less than what concerned 
the honor and prosperity of the country, and keenly sen¬ 
sitive to the injury inflicted by such would tend to dis- 
promote our welfare. No parent could be more indulgent 
or more resolute in denying what was hurtful. As a 
Christian he endeavored to walk in the footsteps of his 
Master; and sought those fields of labor which all can 
meet with those which are hedged in by segregation, sect, 
and color, and his views did not limit him to the common 
obligation of morality, but included the highest sense of 
duty towards God and man. 

James Poindexter: Miss Dorotha Poindexter, endeavor to 
do something to improve your visit, under circumstances 
so favorable; to do your part in establishing a character 
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for yourself and nothing to hide under your napkin. _ > 

Wiss Dorotha Ponidexter: Many of our race can look oac* 
a few years, and recall to memory the manly form, and 
I/„countenance of Paul Lawrence Dunbar, who was 
so suddenly cut off at the very threshold of what prom¬ 
ised to be a more honorable and useful career, which made 
hfm a stay and hope of our race. Those who were ac¬ 
quainted with him might suppose that his long-continued 
HI health, extending through a period of two >’^rs per¬ 
mitted the formation of a character which few couM at¬ 
tain. How he struggled in the business world in acave 
life. The principles of religion and truth inculcated by a 
faithful mother upon the heart of the child, shown forth 
in'all thfTevents which mark the life of Paul Lawrence 
Dunbar. Let it rather be the aim of those who loved him 
.and honored him in life to estimate his example now that 

he is dead. ^ „ , 

Mis<t Hallie Q. Odey : Miss Elizabeth Caldwell, we have 
given you good books and words of good counsel and hope 
to observe the progress of your special improvements and 
for your safety who have so much at heart. 

Miss Elizabeth Caldwell : It seems so fitted to include Fm - 
erick Douglas in our memories tonight. For moie than 
thirty years he was so intimately associated in the ® xcl t®‘ 
ment of the political struggle in which he was called to 
take a part; and he was never tempted to oveistep the 
bond of courtesy or regard his opponents otherwise than 
with feeling of kindness. And for the advancements oi 
all those good objects which tend to promote the welfare 
of the race. Having faithfully served in the cause of this 
country during the term of his engagement andl took a 
deep interest in providing means for the education of the 
youth, and lived to see the subject m our care all that could 
reasonably hope to desire. 

Dorotha Poindexter: Mr. Paul Lawrence Odey, poetical 
ideas are ardent in your heart and don t hide it undei youi 
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napkin but express something to recall the days of Paul 
Lawrence Dunbar. 

Paul Lawrence Odey : 

IIis praises now to sing, 

Of a noble man to us so dear. 

Up on the altar of duty his loyal brings 
Charity and love to all is here. 

But his great soul has flown, 

Leaving a treasured memory that waves. 

Whose strong voice with thunder tone 
Proclaimed the liberation of slaves. 

\ 

His character was so monumental 
To sacrifice as he did for human 

And what appeared to be eternal 
Brought a vision for him to land. 

The whirlwind spoke to him wisdom 

That the same God's light lights all ways, 

And when in silent w^ould come visions 
For the freedom of impressed slaves. 

Lincoln always planted a rose, 

That wreathed around a sadden brow, 

And where a thistle always grows, 

A glorious halo did allow. 

And the great God of battles 

Shield through the burning rays, 

To the highest to unloosen the shackles 
Of four million slaves. 

Slavery has passed over the land, \ v 

Its tempest darken our sky; 

Undaunted, however, we stand, 

And shall until the time passes by. 

We advocate liberty throughout, 

Of that our hearts crave, 
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And for who made the flag wave out 
For unhappy slaves. 

Their souls were exposed to ruin 

And their heads hung low to the breast; 

But Christ silently was pursuing 

Those were sighing for a season of rest. 

God loves a contrite spirit, 

And on the silent tomb’s opening days 

The pure in heart shall be of one merit 
As Lincoln was for the slaves. 

There was but one Abraham Lincoln, 

His memory will be forever green ; 

Whose heart is an open book to thinking 
Of the darkest hours this nation ever seen. 

And has sealed with his saintly blood 
A living example to our graves 

Who was for charity, love, and stood 
For over four million slaves. 

Mr. Robert Caldwell: Miss Minnie Poindexter, you are not 
putting aside the title of original greatness that a good 
Providence has placed within your reach. 

Miss Minnie Poindexter: My parents and kindred, I was 
laboring under the impression that I was to be numbered 
among those who are to be first-class listeners; and I offer 
it as my opinion that I haven’t sufficient confidence in 
myself to make a speech, but I am enthusiasitic in my ad¬ 
miration of those who did not shun to declare that they 
are not hiding anything under their napkins tonight, and 
I was giving them m yearnest attention and passing over <► 
in excessive silence as I listened with an expression of 
my approval, to the faithful declarations of the speakers. 

And I know you all will hand them a bouquet of flowers 
and only allow me to feed on the odor of the blossoms as 
an expression of good will to the college boys and girls ■* 


who owe to this country their best behavior, services, and 
talents, and should devote them to its welfare, and may 1 
be permitted to apply the character of my highly valued 
and respected relations. And now I am free lo say with 
. great pride, I am really glad to be here tonight at this 
tamily ingathering; and may God reward us and enable 
us to enjoy the elevated satisfaction that follows such good 
work. 

Miss Halite Q. Odey. That is wonderful. It's lovely, and 
worthy to rank with the finest masterpieces; and I am 
enthusiastic in my admiration of the speeches of the col- 
* lege boys and girls and of their splendid voices which have 
gives its utterance. And I hope the habit of mind that 
they have cultivated in college will be one that will bide 
with them and win for them a fair share of success. And 
lurther I am proud to say that we can see more plainly 
tonight than ever where we are to look forward for in- 
structions, directions, and support, and there’s a pleasant 
vision which opens to us when we look forward to the 
character that the college and schools are sending forth 
now and in the future. 

Miss . Mar V Odey: It has been said tonight that who re¬ 
ceives ten talents will receive a proportional reward an 1 
those who receive one shall be punished if they hides it 
under their napkin. I have nothing to hide tonight I 
awoke this morning very early and after awhile fixed my 
mind in prayer to God that our duty may clearly be seen 
tonight and that we may perform it in the spirit of a true 
disciple. On this occasion our minds and feelings are ele¬ 
vated with devotion and as I trust suitably affected with 
gratitude to all who are present to unite in this joyful 
ingathering. God bless our old home tonight. And how 
important then that our places of education that are sus¬ 
taining and supplying a pure and living stream that irri¬ 
gates our homes and train our boys and girls to know 
their duty, what is needful proper and best. 












Mrs. Frederick Douglas Odey. I wonder what is keeping 

Virginia? 0 , 

Miss Hattie Odey. Mother, Virginia will be here soon. She 

met ud with a gentleman bv the name of R. li. \. 
Zhnson and he told her that he was well acquainted 
with her folks at home and he seemed to be retintd and 

well education. _ . , 

Mr James Poindexter. I wonder is that our Robert Benia¬ 
min Valentine Johnson who has made his way to tlK 
people’s respect and affections? 

Mr. Frederick Douglas Odey : A good, kind word now and 
then makes the downhearted think more of their con , - 
and behavior. . „ , . _ . 

Booker T. Poindexter. Don’t you know that Robert Benjs - 
min Valentine Johnson graduated in Wilberforce m early 
days and he always said it was a magnificent college an . 

was the next thing nearest his heart. 

Mrs. Robert Caldwell: Remember that Robert said 1 . is 
morning that we would soon approve of his conduct when 
his actions would be laid bare to our inspection? Ana his 
reputation as a thinker and a writer has made whatever 
has been published of this sort desirable to be read by the 
great masses of our reading population It s ?ur Robert 
Benjamin Valentine Johnson and I will bet a silver dollai 
that is with Virginia. 

(Virginia Odey comes in with Robert Benjamin Valentina 
Johnson. He stops at the door and talks with Booker T 
Poindexter, who recognizes him. Virginia Odey shakes 
hands with all in a happy mood and they dont appeal to 
thoroughly recognize Robert Benjamin Valentine Johnson 
until Virginia Odey introduces him—then all rise and gi ec 
him.) 

Helen Poindexter : Virginia, all of the college boys and girls 
have sung and made speeches. What are your tutuie 
plans to keep the old home fires burning? 
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Virginia Odey : I hope when they were singing and speak¬ 
ing you could see the mental and moral qualities which 
can characterize them through life. 

1,1 rs. rFedcrick Douglas Odey : Virginia, every one here is 
interested in your welfare, and I read with deep interest 
your letter to them, and they said that you let no oppor¬ 
tunity pass without making the most of it and that you 
are never worried, discouraged, or dull, but have a long- 
for friendship unknown. 

1 irginia Odey : My dear parents and relatives: With great 
pride I am proud to say that the general appearance of 
our family ingathering is of such a well-meaning event 
that it has brought back scenes of your childhood of fifty 
or more years ago. And my visit here tonight is so full 
of memories of the past that I hardly know where to 
begin—from your early days or the story of the present 
days. But I will say in conclusion that while I am in col¬ 
lege my great object is to learn and secure the confidence 
of my teachers and friends. And I feel as though I can 
^ no little to advance the cause of our happiness while I 
remain here at our family reunion in pleasure that flows 
jrom our plans and doings; that supplied a foretaste of 
the enjoyment for those happy hours in the pathway of 
our duty. And I hope the talents entrusted in our care 
have been faithfully employed tonight and show the sense 
of responsibility by active deeds more than by unmeaning 
words. And never to feel at liberty to waste on ourselves 
such things as by right principles. And when we turn 
back to the dark pages of our history it was that sense 
of duty that Lincoln had, long before society had been 
heard of, or the investigations had commenced on which 
our circumstances were based, that he, Lincoln, would 
free the slaves if he should ever become the President of 
the United States. And when he became President of the 
United States his sense of duty meant more to us than un¬ 
meaning words. And it was that practical instance of 
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that character judgment, an d ‘to^on^of 

treed four million slaves. A j t^is gentleman. 

going just right who had gone wrong^ A J * d and the 

as you will observe by his style, u but what are 

circumstances he states I . in wilberforce and 

true He received an early education hi 

his parents and himself were once s av . spe akers on 

before [h^grTatTst mafority more 

say with great now And some of you 
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of “Well done.’’ 

Ray Caldwell: And now the ships of war have carried 
bread to our soldiers and powder and ball to inflict 
more injury upon the enemy and now this battle for lib¬ 
erty is won and our ships anchored in their harbor in 
time of peace. May the silent minority work steady for- 
word with unflinching confidence in the probability of 
man through his God, will let the whole world know that 
our race does not harbor low, degrading evils. And may 
the Almighty in his infinite mercy teach candor, char¬ 
ity, and peace and we enjoy the sweet consciousness that 
this will be in harmony with the subject of life. As the 
closing of this family reunion, that is like the western 
horizon after sunset, bright and beautiful the opening of 
the new, radiant with life, hope and crown with such a 
custom of love; as few old grandfathers, grandmothers 
and uncles, aunts can muster in. And while your memory 
carries you back to the slavery days, and the birth of your 
freedom and the days of our childhood when you were the 
source and the inspiration of all our joys; when we played 
about your knees without a care or thought that went be¬ 
yond the passing moments, blessed with health, a happy 
family, a united family. Thus our years went by until 
the swaddling bands of youth were thrown off, round¬ 
abouts and short dresses were abandoned and the children 
of yesterday became the man and woman of today. 

(CURTAIN) 
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to bear whatever may be put upon us with a full convic¬ 
tion that such will tend to our highest good, if we make 
the right use of it. Although at times clouds and dark¬ 
ness are around and about us; but we do certainly know 
by the words of inspiration that justice and judgment are 
the habitation of the throne; and goodness and mercy the 
attributes of his character. 

And when we think back that it only takes a little over 
fifty years to complete the birth of our freedom, we should 
not be too much grieved that we have met the common 
fate of man. We have lived long enough to know that 
our work has been successful and comes down through a 
generation of fifty years from where they prayed to God 
to clear away in His good time all that were dark and 
vile for the race. And the little old log cabin in the lane 
was a congenial home where they had the deepest respect 
for religious feelings. And a romance can be written on 
the old banjo that was their favorite instrument to trip 
the light fantastic toe with a hearty good will to the many 
hours that they had spent in the cane and cotton fields, 
and at the hand loom, and the hum of the almost desolate 
spinning wheel comes across our memory on this Eman¬ 
cipation day like the remembrance of a pleasant but half- 
forgotten melody. 

And today in addition to our advantageous arising from 
our honest course of conduct with our fellow men, I will 
say to the younger generation that theirs is the satisfac¬ 
tion reflecting within our race that you should endeavor 
to do your duty. It is, therefore, of the highest conse¬ 
quence that you should not only cultivate correct princi¬ 
ples but that you should place your standard actions so 
high as to require great vigilance in living up to it. You 
are young and the course of life seems open, and pleasant 
prospects greet your ardent hopes, but you must remem¬ 
ber that the race is not always to the swift, but with just 
reliance on the power you need have no fear of the threats 
of the wind and waves of the East St. Louis mob that 
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EMANCIPATION DAY 


(Grove scene. Roy Caldwell acting chairman. Prayer by 
Booker T. Poindexter.) 


Speakers of the Day: 

Frederick Douglas Odey 
Robert Benjamin Valentine Johnson 
Roscoc Simmons Caldwell 
Booker T. Poindexter 

Fellow Citizens: It is again our privilege with over¬ 
flowing hearts to gather together to express that well-up 
within us, while memory carries us back to the inter¬ 
vening days of slavery, over fifty years ago, and we are 
honored to have with us today one who has been resolute 
in denying what would be hurtful to the race. I take 
pleasure in introducing Frederick Douglas Odey. 

Frederick Douglas Odey: Ladies and gentlemen: The un¬ 
broken band of brothers who have marched together on 
this Emancipation Day hand in hand, united by a common 
bond of sympathy and affection, sustaining each other in 
all trials and rejoicing together to set a just value on time 
and to make the right use of it, to honor whom we should 
acknowledge and love. If we have misused or abused the 
opportunities there is not a moment to be lost in retracing 
our steps and making good by future efforts what has 
been lost by want of it. We can none of us ever know 
that a future will be allowed us to amend and correct our 
previous misdoings and omissions, and it is not less the 
part of wisdom than of duty to be always up and doing 
and do what little we may for the advancement of the 
race. And God grant us patience and submissive temper 




















th Ladfes S and r genttemen, we have with us today one who 

has found time to take an interest in ^^^fw^ce^nd 
towards the amelioration and elevation of the lace ana 
takeJ this life’s lessons to his heart and strives to carry 
out its teaching in his life and today we are proud to 
hear him speaking those words so full of meaning. With 
pleasure lTntroduce Robert Benjamin Valentine Johnson. 
D.D., LL.D. 

Robert Benjamin Valentine Johnson : Ladies and Orcntle- 
men : It affords me great pleasure to be here with you 
and to think back where we come along—where we can 
see the good hand of God in all of our experiences, and it 
all eoes to show that we all are engaged in the uplift o 
the race How vain it would be of us this day-so ambi- 
tious of distinction—to view it on any ot her foundation 
than uprightness of character, pureness of life and an 
active performance of all those duties included to impress 

Wi I h cSnot a fTnd r any other words in which to express my 
thoughts than God be merciful to us as sinners, and let u» 
continue on this way. There will be more than virtue 
enough in this race of ours to save us in this country. 
And we hope a better heart given some of its people and 
then the care and the anxiety of this world wil not dis¬ 
turb but the social and sympathizing f ® ell f n f 
full share in the effect upon us and each of those in whom 
we trust in their proper place and degree, will supply all 
Zr wants And the cheering promises that encourage us 
when our powers are at the highest will not fail when the 
weight of years in infirmity has made it more necessary to 
our comfort to get over the few remaining span of the 

J ° AmUhe history of our race involves in , s o ™?_ny details 
which we haven’t time to give or count thelinks 
great chain of progress by the way which we have reached 
our present condition. 


man who is active ana muusmuus, , 

seventieth milestone on the journey of life, and his flood 
of recollection will bring a loving tribute to your grateful 
hearts, that involves the history of the race; that deserves 
more than passing history. 1 take this great opportunity 
to introduce Roscoe Simmons Caldwell. 

Roscoe Simmons Caldwell: Ladies and Gentlemen: I can 
say with great pride that it affords me great pleasure to 
be here with you and to think and to say the simple lac 
that we are starting just right, and we are indebted with 
God’s blessings on our labor, for our present position, as 
well as that of the numerous connections which have 
sprung up around us and today our duty is plain before 
us as the sun at noonday, by which events are connected 
together, and have led to the results that calls on us to 
bless the Lord for bis benefits. And to us the opportun¬ 
ity thus permitted to us claim relationship with this 
world’s goods on a more enlarged scale. And when we 
turn back we can trace the events of slavery and what 
happened at that age. It stands out today in bold relief 
that has an influence upon all after time and when wo 
think back a little over fifty years. It was that of Lin¬ 
coln’s virtue, intelligence and investigations, judgment 
and decisions which characterized four millions of our 
fellow beings through life in God’s good time who was 
sighing for a season of rest. And when the investigations 
were going on before Congress to abolish slavery and they 
finding that Lincoln’s desire became more pressing tor 
the approach of the hour for indulgence, but Congress re¬ 
solved to discontinue the habit altogether but it was Lin¬ 
coln well fitted to be our President, in those troublesome 
times and lived to force the united, and his unhesitating 
decision which he considered the foundation of our suc¬ 
cess From that age we have been connected for our good 
and the good of the country. And to say that we were 
placed in the war in a practically favorable situation and 






















provided with the genuine faith for improving ourselves 
in the knowledge of such will be hereafter useful to the 
race and the country. And our influence in this small 
measure will be felt through generations to come. 

Still lives the memory of Lincoln—forever green on the 
pages of history. Submitted as a memorial of one whose 
life and character deserve more than the passing history. 
If, however, what Lincoln has done shall be the means of 
directing of those for which his record has been prepared 
to the consideration of his precepts, and above all his pre¬ 
cepts shall be the means of influencing them for good, 
their future course of life—their efforts will not be in 
vain. And today we honor those who walk in his foot¬ 
steps for the consideration of his precepts to make us 
fellow as a race, who ever since have been going up from 
the cornet of dragons of slavery to our present position. 
I thank you. (Prolonged cheering.) 

Ladies and gentlemen: We have with us this day to 
join us in our congratulations of this day, and we all 
know that no heart beats with more loyalty and unselfish 
affection, and that no one is more willing to contribute 
to the general rejoicing of the day, and who is trying to 
arouse by mercy and kindness in alleviating the inevit¬ 
able results of war by smothering the fire of hatred and 
segregation and reconstructing from the old the beautiful 
spirit of the new United States. I take great pride in 
introducing Booker T. Poindexter. 

Booker T. Poindexter : Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentle¬ 
men, this is one great event that recalls the birth of our 
freedom, while memory carries us back through the inter¬ 
vening years of slavery and when circumstances threw 
our nation into the ungracious, unhallowed ones of de¬ 
struction and human misery. The ruling millions lost no 
time in declaring that the “World must be made safe for 
democracy.” And possibly many here know when the 
reconstruction growing out of the Civil War resulted in 
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adding the Thirteenth, Fourteenth, and Fifteenth Amend¬ 
ments abolishing slavery and giving the Negro his free¬ 
dom, is universally accepted uncontested. The Fourteenth 
and Fifteenth Amendmnets, which made the Negro a cit¬ 
izen and crowned him with the intended effort of these 
amendments, and since that time our race has been hon¬ 
ored as mental superiority, as elevated station, as com¬ 
manding influence, as glory, as highest political honor this 
country on him could bestow. And today that evil of 
segregation is growing in a fearfully rapid ratio, and it 
will require the steady course of respected and honest 
men of this United States to prevent its spread, by influ¬ 
encing the people of this land against our race becoming 
its slave, and our experiences are such as to confirm us 
that it would be true wisdom to have done so, and a prac¬ 
tically exponent of Christian principles. And we as 
worthy citizens can only be made to see, when the people 
will know more about the new reconstruction through 
which we are now passing must complete the work of the 
old, so that in truth and in deed as well as in words and 
phrases: “There shall be no discrimination on account of 
race or color” and time for consideration so far as may 
be needed. And we trust they will find no backwardness 
on our part in putting matters straight, as we fought and 
died to save Europe for democracy with our eyes lifted 
to the hills, undaunted and unafraid, we will gladly go 
forth to save democracy to America. And my opinion of 
the future must deal with the earth, then the heavens, it 
will have less bearing upon theory, and more on actual 
life. Uncle Sam does not hesitate to call his colored sons 
to services, while many have paid the supreme sacrifice, 
and we bless God for sparing the lives of those that re¬ 
turned and humbly beseech Him to crown their labor with 
success in the future. 


(CURTAIN) 
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DEDICATION 

I dedicate this lecture to my Heavenly Father and 
my much esteemed mother, Hettie Duvall, my beloved 
and faithful wife, Mrs. C. H. Duvall, and to the colored 
race of America, and all who may be afflicted with the 
sins of vanity or misfortunes of life, struggling against the 
trials, conflicts or temptations of the world, inspired by 
lofty motives, purposes and hopes of time and eternity,— 
this lecture is dedicated. 

By the Author. 
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INTRODUCTION 
“Aut vincine, aut mori” 

After much reflection, I have accepted the invitation 
of my esteemed friend, and pastor, Rev. Dr. C. H. Duvall, 
to write this introduction. As this introduction only 
covers the first of the series of lectures on eugenic science 
under the title of “The Building of the Race,” I submit 
this feeling that when the lecture shall have been read 
from beginning to end, the readers will be forced to the 
conclusion that it is not only of intrinsic value to the 
young men of today but will be of untold benefit to the 
young men of tomorrow. It is, therefore, very essential 
that we know something of the author. 

Every man has a mission to perform. Moses was to 
lead the children out of Egypt, Wellington was to stop 
the encroachment of the ambitious Napoleon, Lincoln 
was to see to it that this country was to be indeed the 
“land of the free and the home of the brave.” The mis¬ 
sion of Rev. C. H. Duvall is the civilization of his people 
and their uplifting to a higher state of civilization. In¬ 
deed, his zeal in this direction has been so great that it is 
worthy of emulation and commendation. 

Dr. C. H. Duvall, first saw the light of day June 12 
in 1858 on the farm of the famous Gen. Abraham Buford 
near Versailles, Woodford County, Ky. Thus we see 
that old Kentucky has furnished so many men great in 
war, great in peace, great in profession, great in oratory; 
furnished to the race, this brilliant and eloquent author, 
our pastor, brother, and friend. He was born a slave, 
his parents being Edward and Hettie Duvall, slaves of 
Gen. Buford, and was the 7th of fifteen children. After 
Emancipation about 1868, a school was opened in the 
basement of the Colored Baptist Church at Versailles, 
Ky., by Mrs. Jane Washington. To this school, young 
Duvall could be seen day after day, wending his way, 
eagerly seeking what could be attained from Mrs. Wash¬ 
ington’s instruction. Dr. Duvall often tells the kind of 
school this was. Among the many things he says of this 
school is that Mrs. Jane Washington assured the Board 
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of Trustees that employed her that she could read safely 
and with understanding the fourth Reader and it was 
thought the most wonderful thing that a colored person 
could read the Fourth Reader. It was in this school that 
our pastor and friend first sought for knowledge He 
sought eagerly for what he could obtain from Mrs. Wash¬ 
ington’s instruction. He made good use of his time and 
when he left he became a jockey for Gen Buford He 
had a good foundation made upon which he was deter¬ 
mined to build in future years. When he was too big to 
ride, he was employed at the Hosea Balls Stable at Spring 
Station, Ky., as second trainer, traveling through Ohio 
and Pennsylvania with him. His traveling through 
these states, brought him in contact with Eastern Culture 
and ideas which served to kindle the fire burning in his 
bosom for intellectual development. . 

At a very early age, the lecturer was converted in 
Midway, Woodford County, Ky., and was baptised and 
received’into the Church by Rev. James K. Polk, now 
deceased. After the lecturer had traveled very exten¬ 
sively both in Europe and America, he returned to this 
country in 1878. He landed in Oil City, Pa., where he 
became acquainted with Miss Mary E. Ashby. They 
were married Dec. 5, 1878. The fire of domestic happi¬ 
ness burned brightly upon the hearthstone of Dr. C. H. 
Duvall. I learned that this marriage was blessed with 
many loved ones, most of whom have gone to the great 
beyond. Only two remain, David and Elizabeth, to 
cherish the Doctor in his old age. 

On December 31,1881, Dr. Duvall entered the minis¬ 
try at New Brunswick, N. J. He has always regarded 
this as one of the happiest moments of his life for as he 
expressed it, “I felt myself going forward toward^ my 
mission.” Hence, in introducing this subject, “The 
Building of the Race” to the reading public, I am con¬ 
scious of the fact that I am presenting a work that is 
sure to bear to its many readers glad tidings of great joy. 
Well may it be called “Golden Thoughts” or the “Build¬ 
ing of a Race,” for this lecture contains to my judgment 
the very best thought that was ever offered to the Race 
upon similar subjects. This subject has never been pre¬ 
sented to the public in this form before. The thoughts 
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here vitalized are of importance to the human family and 
particularly to the Colored people of America, and should 
be taught and practised in every American home, be that 
home a hut or a palace. Its subject matter, if carefully 
read, will benefit the reader morally, socially and spiritu¬ 
ally. It points out the way to good health, to honor, to 
prosperity, and to happiness. I wish to call the atten¬ 
tion of the reader particularly to the Preamble of this 
lecture as well as to the lecture for in that you get the 
foundation for the thought advanced in the lecture. In 
order to get the greatest benefit from this lecture, one 
must read it from start to finish without prejudice. This 
lecture is not only destined, if understood, to remove the 
fundamental defects of the Race, but it is destined to put 
the Race on par with all other Races of the earth. 

Dr. Duvall is a man of vision. He has accomplished 
much in the world from a slave to a minister, a teacher of 
schools and an author and lecturer, who today stands 
equal to any of our Race. If Kentucky was proud of 
Henry Clay, if Kentucky could raise from admiration a 
monument to that distinguished orator and statesman, 
so ought the Colored Americans raise a monument as an 
everlasting memorial to this, the most far-seeing writer 
and lecturer before the public today of our Race, for as 
the poet says, 

“Lives of great men, all remind us 
We can make our lives sublime, 

And departing, leave behind us, 

Foot-prints in the sands of time.” 

MRS. S. J. CARTER, 
Superintendent of Eastern Ave. 

Baptist Church Sabbath School. 
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THE PREAMBLE 

By PROF. S. BARRETT 

A PLEA FOR UNITY. 

Amon^ the many problems: Social, economic, 
industrial, political and religious, which confront the 
Colored-American people, none is more essential than 
co-operation and unity of aims and efforts. As a matter 
of fact, without co-operation of aims or unity of efforts ^ 
no race can ever hope to develop to its highest capacity. 

In unity there is strength and power, in division there 
is weakness and inefficiency. I think it was Lincoln 
who said that “a house divided against itself cannot 
stand,” referring of course to the secession of the South¬ 
ern States over the issue of slavery. When Lee sur¬ 
rendered to Grant at Appomatox Court House, the 
federal union of the states became a fact. In other 
words Lincoln saved the union which Washington in 
the revolutionary war fought for several years to bring 
into existence. Without union there would be no 
United States of America. Ben Franklin told the Col¬ 
onies ‘‘to unite or die.” The Colonists united and with ^ 
the aid of the French defeated the “mistress of the seas.” 

In 1914 the civilized world was shocked by a dec¬ 
laration of war by Germany against Russia. Without 
any attempt to discuss the causes of this war which has 
involved the greater part of the civilized world, I will 
say that the failure of the Allies to win the war ere now 
is largely due to lack of unity and co-operation in their 
military operations. In the beginning of the great 
conflict each one of the great powers opposed to Ger¬ 
many seemed to think much more of its own national 
safety than the destruction of their common enemy, 
Germany. As a result, fabulous sums of money have ^ 
been spent and millions of lives have been sacrificed 
with very little accomplished toward the crushing of 
Prussian Militarism. It was only when the United 
States entered the war, which she did only when her 
honor and dignity as a nation was threatened, that the 
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Allies decided upon a united course, both military and 
naval, to crush the modem Napolean and make the 
world safe for Democracy. With the Allies united and 
having, as it has, at its command unlimited resources 
in men and money, Germany, the arch enemy of free¬ 
dom humanity and mankind, will be crushed. 

In the struggle with the Russians in 1904, the 
Japanese race and nation won because their nation was 
united. And the Japanese race and nation is a great 
power to-day, great in science, in learning and in pro¬ 
gress, because the people are for Japan and the Japanese. 
On the other hand, China with its teaming millions is 
insignificant as a world power because the Chinese are 
not united. The Chinese have not learned what unity 
and organization means, hence that country has been 
as helpless as the natives of Africa in defending them¬ 
selves against the greed, avarice and chicanery of any 
power that felt itself strong enough to exploit it. 

Lack of unity, factional, and divisional interests 
will always keep a race or people from rising to their 
highest capacity and leave them at the mercy of tyrants 
as well. A chain is strong because of the combined 
strength of all of its links. Therefore, if one link is 
disconnected, the chain is weakened. A great com¬ 
mercial or industrial enterprise is strong, successful 
and powerful because of the co-operation, “the team 
work” of all of its other departments. Every depart¬ 
ment of the “Standard Oil Company” is linked in aim 
and purpose to every other department, hence, the 
“Standard Oil Company,” thru the genius for organi¬ 
zation of John D. Rockefeller and the late John D. 
Archibold is a colossal success. 

The Phillip D. Armour Industry of Chicage, the 
Sears, Roebuck & Co. mail order house of Chicago and 
the Scripp, McRae League of newspapers scattered 
throughout the west have all attained extraordinary 
success because of unity of aim, and co-operation of 
efforts. 

Indeed this principle of unity and co-operation 
has been the keynote to the success of every successful 
institution in America, whether it be educational, com¬ 
mercial or religious. If nations and races and institu- 
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firms are strong and great, can bring things to pass thru 
unity and co-operation, it is logical to assume that the 
American Colored Man can become so thru similar 

“^sftuated as we are in this American Common¬ 
wealth, discriminated against in public places and in public 
affairs denied the right to live in decent localities, it 
seems to me that if there ever was a time in the history 
of the race that we get together it is now. I am pleased, 
however, to note that “Segregation has received its 
death blow from a decision rendered by the l. b. su¬ 
preme Court, October 5th, 1917. in which it declared 
that laws passed by any municipality restricting the 
residence section of any of its citizens was invalid and 
unconstitutional. In rendering this decision the Su¬ 
preme Court of the U. S. has put itself on record as a 
tribunal where all Americans may look for justice, ir¬ 
respective of race or creed. Nor can we give too much 
credit to that company of race men in Louisville, Ken¬ 
tucky, who had the courage, the persistency and the 
patience to carry their case all thru the courts of Ken- 
tucky up to the highest court in the land. In winning 
this -judicial victory, Colored Americans have not only 
won victory for the race in St. Louis, Mo., Baltimore, 
Md., and other cities as well. They have also killed 
any future movement in America looking toward the 
segregation of the races in their living quarters. 

We are denied admittance to the American fed¬ 
eration of Labor and thus denied an equal opportunity 
in the labor world. We are disfranchised and yet 
taxed, we are lynched and mobbed and burned at the 
stake, and yet we don’t seem to have sufficient race 
pride to force us to organize and unite for our safety. 
Not only is this true, but it seems to me that our 
people might learn lessons in feality, co-operation and 
unity from the Jews. 

The Jews, from tiipe immemorial have been per¬ 
secuted. When they would accumulate property it 
was appropriated by those who did .not own it, and, 
beside, they were driven from their possessions and 
often murdered. Kings and queens of Europe and 
others high in political life felt' it was their duty to rob 
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the Jew of his money, just as some of the white people 
of the Southern States believe they have a divine right 
to appropriate the material possessions of our people 
and drive them out of town. But with all of his hard¬ 
ships the Jew never lost sight of his race. No matter 
how famous and prosperous he became he always be¬ 
lieved in his people and has never tried to get away 
from them. And because of this race idea, he is strong 
and influential to-day. Prejudice, proscription and 
discrimination against the Jew is fast becoming a thing 
of the past. But the Colored man is not so. Too 
often when he becomes successful and prominent he 
does all within his power to withdraw himself from the 
social and helpful contact with the masses of his race. 
Gathering around him a group or people of his own 
social and intellectual tastes, he is quite willing to 
permit the rank and file of his people to deteriorate 
socially, morally and industrially. But this is not the 
case with prominent Jews. In the city of Chicago, 
Mr. Julius Rosenwald, head of the mail order house of 
Sears, Roebuck & Co., many times a millionaire, is 
easily the most prominent Jew in that city, and one of 
the most prominent in the nation, and yet, with all of 
his wealth and prominence, he finds time to become 
personally interested in almost every movement which 
tends to uplift his race. Mr. Rosenwald is a broad 
minded man, so much so that he went outside of his 
race and religion and made it possible for Colored- 
Americans to have Y. M. C. A’s, costing from $100,000 
to $150,000 in Chicago, Philadelphia, Baltimore, At¬ 
lanta, Indianapolis and New York City. Other cities 
have also built association buildings thru his generosity, 
but on a smaller scale. Mr. Rosenwald has given to 
the rural school fund for our people in the South, and 
is one of the most prominent trustees of Tuskegee In¬ 
stitute, Ala. Mr. Jacob H. Schiff, the noted banker 
of New York City, is another Jew who is not only proud 
of his people but aids them in all worthy movements. 
Wealthy Colored People as a rule keep their money 
and look to the wealthy of other races to aid us in our 
social, economic and industrial advancement. The 
average Jew is loyal to everything that is Jewish; the 
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laid upon the proposition “That All Men Were Created 
F «Tnd Eqi end Endowed by Then Creator w th 
Certain Inalienable Rights, Among Which Are Lite, 
Liberty and the Pursuit of Happiness. 

b In studying the history of the race one is struck 
by the fact that we have never been united on any one 
issue of a fundamental nature since freedom. Even 
in such a fundamental matter as education, the race 
was divided into two schools for a quarter of a 
century. And neither of the schools, the higher edu 
cational school and the industrial educational propa¬ 
gandist, could see the wisdom of compromising in order 
that unity might be effected in our educational efforts^ 
Nor are we any better off when it comes to supporting 
»d ISSg our educational , ^.itu ™- : 
of our schools and colleges would be out of existen 
were it not for private philanthropy, and the aid giv«i 
bv different religious organizations under whose in 
fluence most of them are. While we have contributed 
considerable to help reduce our illiteracy, over seventy 
per cent ten million united Colored people could sup¬ 
port all of their educational institutions, and our college 
Cds would not be put so often to the embarrass^ 
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have tolerated far too M ore and more we 

were nothing short of libertine. . We sim _ 

must take high moral ground in this rega . 









ply must cease giving social recognition to men and 
women in the school room whose moral characters are 
known to be bad. 

In the matter of moral reforms, discrimination in * 
public places and common carriers, social betterment, 
economic opportunities, and political advancement, 
Colored-Americans exhibit that same spirit of division. 
In none of these most vital issues of race concern have 
we ever been united. We have permitted, according 
to the “Crisis Magazine” of February, 1917, from 1881 
to 1916, 2,867 men and women and children to be 
lynched. And the most we have ever done has been 
to protest and hold indignation meetings. 

In order- to prohibit mob law in America, Colored 
Americans must organize and unite. Indignation 
meetings and protestations are not enough to put them 
down. There must be an effort made to reach those 
in authority and bring such pressure to bear as will 
arouse public sentiment so that the enforcement of the 
law will be assured. I sometimes think that the race 
ought to make lvnchings and mob rule a political issue 
and vote solidly for the men who pledge their influence 
and support in Congress to put it down, while those 
who are apathetic or indifferent to the civil and 
political rights of the Colored man should not be given 
the slightest support. This will mean more to the 
race than a few men getting political jobs for the Color¬ 
ed vote. A few office holders don’t mean much when 
our civil, economic and political status are at stake. 
Office holding is all right. We should have many more 
capable and efficient men holding office than we have 
ever had or do, but office holding should not be the 
end of our political activities. What we should strive 
to do is to make it possible for Colored men in America 
cast their vote without being intimidated. When that 
is achieved office holding is a natural sequence. 

One of the most surprising revelations that came 
to me during my residence in Kansas was to encounter 
so much discrimination in public places. Kansas, 
which furnished John Erown of “Ossawattomie,” shows 
as much race prejudice toward Colored People in the 
matter of our civil rights as one experiences in Way 
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Cross, Ga. It is almost impossible to eat in a restaur¬ 
ant in the state except you want to eat in the kitchen. 
v 1 ® only restaurants, and possibly the best, in the 
state the Colored people may feel free to enter and not 
be humiliated are those controlled by Fred Harvey 
and operated over the Santa Fe Railroad. There are 
separate schools in Kansas up to the high school and 
there has been an agitation of late in that state to make 
the whole school system separate as it related to the 
Colored people. 

In the matter of amusements, we are Jim Crowed. 
Indeed, in some towns in the state Colored People are 
not admitted to the commonest theaters, jim Crow 
cars pass through the state for Oklahoma and the sign 
This is for colored” and “This car for white” can be 
seen almost any time on trains in the state coming out 
of Oklahoma. Nor do we find this form of race prei- 
udice confined oniy to Kansas. With the exception 
ot Jim Crow Cars” passing through the North and 
Fast, discrimination in public places exists all thru 
the North and West. Right here it might be well to 
inquire into the causes of this form of race discrimina¬ 
tion in public places. In the first place, the bad con¬ 
duct of some members of the race is the cause. And 
yet, colored people who misbehave themselves ought 
to be treated like white people who misbehave them- 
selves. To make a whole race suffer for the misdeeds 
° f * 6W 1S J'* 1 ® P oores t kind of logic. Another cause 
ot the spread of race prejudice in the North is the influx 
of white men and women from the Southern states. 
Wherever they go unless the opposite sentiment is too 
strong, they spread their Southern ideas, which are al¬ 
ways to depreciate the Colored people. There is a 
strong organization m New York City, composed of 
Southerners, whose chief aim is to get into representa¬ 
tive positions in the North and thus spread their South¬ 
ern propaganda against the race. The race must be 
united to offset this baleful influence. We should be 
united to fight the spread of race prejudice in the North, 
especially when it comes into conflict with our civil 
rights. In most of our Northern and Eastern states 
there is a law known as the “Civil Rights Law.” This 
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law <nves us redress in the courts when we are refused 
accommodation in public places. Wherever that law 
is in force the race should not fail to avail itself of its 
provisions’ It is unmanly to say “if white people do 
not want us in their places, we are not going to bother 
them ” The principle in the issue is all important, it 
is worth contending for, worth fighting for In the 
words of the “Boston Guardian’’ we should fight for 
every right with all our might. 

What is true of restaurants, theaters, and other 
public places is equally true of railroad accommoda¬ 
tions for our people in the South. We should abolish 
these lim Crow cars if possible. But if that is not 
practicable we should certainly insist upon clean coaches 
and proper conduct on the part of White railroad employ¬ 
es and others toward our women. If we are to have 
separate coaches for our people in the South let them 
be the equal of those reserved for white people. This 
should be insisted upon by the race. 

Unity is needed among the Colored people in Amer¬ 
ica in order that we might stimulate and develop more 
business and industrial enterprises. Racial and nation¬ 
al progress is built up as much upon business as it is upon 
education. Modem business is an empire of world 
wide proportions and upon it has been built all of the 
great civilizations of the past and the present. The 
Colored race is only beginning to engage in business and 
he needs to engage in it more and more if he ever hopes 
to get a real foot-hold in America. There are many 
reasons why we should make more strenuous efforts to 
develop more business enterprises. But I am going 
to suggest only a few. In the first place, we need 
more business enterprises in order that we might learn 
business and how to do it. It is lamentably true that 
a very large number of our so-called business men do not 
know how to do business. We learn by doing. In 
the second place, we need more business enterprises in 
order that the young manhood and womanhood of the 
race might have something to hope for after they have 
finished their school or college careers. For when it 
comes to the white business man, merit or fitness is not 
generally considered. Once in a while a colored man 


or woman gets a position in some good business concern, 
but it is the exception and not the rule. All that most of 
us can hope for from the white man in business, no 
matter how meritorous or capable we are, is the 
ordinary and common place. Janitors, porters and 
the like are always open to the Colored man. Al¬ 
though in some Northern localities even this class of work 
is given to the white man. Of course, since the war 
many avenues in the commercial and industrial world 
have been opened to Colored-Americans which were be¬ 
fore closed against us. But this is on account of the 
scarcity of labor caused by the war. In the third 
place, we need business enterprises in order that we might 
become in a measure independent of the white man. At 
the present time w6 are almost entirely dependent 
upon the white man for our daily bread. This condi¬ 
tion ought not to be, especially in a community where 
there are any considerable number of Colored-Americans. 
And it would not be if 10,000,00 Colored-Americans 
were united for race betterment in business. It seems 
to me that the National Colored Business League might 
spend more time in encouraging and promoting busi¬ 
ness enterprises among Colored-Americans and less 
experiences and attend a banquet. In other words, 
the race would be farther advanced in the business 
world if the League would lay more stress on developing 
business concerns with the race. But we must not 
forget that the rank and file of Colored people owe it as 
a religious duty to patronize and support Colored busi¬ 
ness concerns. For this is one of the most serious draw¬ 
backs to the Colored man in business, lack of support 
on the part of the Colored man. Nor should we over¬ 
look the causes for this lack of race loyalty to our busi¬ 
ness men. In the first place, the average Colored busi¬ 
ness man is not progressive, he will not advance, he does 
not try to get out of a rut. In the second place, they 
are not competitors. They almost invariably charge 
more than the other fellow. In the third place, they do 
not cater to their race. Colored business men must 
cater to their people if they would receive their support. 
On the other hand there is lacking a considerable amount 
of race pride among colored people, when it comes to 
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Colored Master’s, men like Blyden, Toussaint La 
Overture, Hannibal, Cromwell, Price, and a host of 
others living and dead. We must create our own stand¬ 
ards, our own ideals, make black beautiful. 

In every community, in every state throughout 
this nation, the Colored man should be solidly united to 
carry on social uplift work among the masses of his race. 
Races are elevated by infusing into the masses proper 
race ideals. If social settlements and other similar 
organizations are in existence galore for improving the 
condition of the lowlv among white people, they are 
equally essential for a'race just fifty-two years removed 
from a slavery of two and one half centuries. White 
people on the* whole are paying little or no attention to 
the social improvement of the race. They are expect¬ 
ing the Colored people to do that themselves. Espec¬ 
ially are they looking to the educated, the wealthy, and 
the influential men and women of the race to aid in this 
form of service. Indeed, they expect this class of Color¬ 
ed Peoole to take the initiative in this matter. The 


pendousness of our problems. And were it not for the 
few race loving, race loyal, men and women of the past 
and the present who have done and are still doing her¬ 
culean work in order that conditions might be better, 
our conditions in America would be hopeless. And I 
seriously hope that an increasing number of the best 
type of Colored people will see the necessity from 
time to time of lending a hand in everything that tends 
to improve the social, moral, economic, and industria* 
welfare of their race. Personal and individual success 
is not going to lift up the Colored man. That method 
is far too slow. He who strives for personal success 
alone without any thought of the welfare of others is 
manifesting selfishness in its most sordid form. It 
ought to be clear to the most thoughtless, as we are often 
painfully reminded when a howling mob starts on its 
mission of destruction, destroying property and wound- 
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workers any more concerned about the social and moral 
development of the Colored people in the cities. Con¬ 
sequently it behooves Colored-Americans everywhere, 
especially the educated and influential class, to become 
united in every movement and effort that has for its 
aim and object the social and moral improvement ot 
their race in our large cities. For, after all, the future 
of the race depends very largely upon proper social ana 
moral advancement. Strong social settlements among 
Colored people are so few that they can be easily count¬ 
ed on the fingers of the hands. Boston, Mass*; New 
York City, Philadelphia, Pa., Washington, D. C. and 
Chicago. Ill., have perhaps the only distinctly social 
settlements in America. Of course there are any number 
of social agencies attempting to do social settlemen 
work, but because of the lack of funds and workers and 
quite often incompetent heads, very little progress i. 
possible. And yet, strong, aggressive social settlements 
are not only needed in those cities I have just name 
but they are needed in such cities as Baltimore, - •> 

Richmond, Va., Pittsburgh, Pa., Indianapolis, Inch, 
Cleveland, Ohio, Detroit, Mich., Kansas City, Mo 
Denver, Colo., and in every other large urban^cente 
where there are any considerable number of Oolore 
people. Social settlements and social agencies m gen¬ 
eral can do much good work toward ameliorating the 
bad social and moral conditions of the race, but I am 
of the opinion that much more effective work can )e 
accomplished in uplift work among our peop e in 
big cities if the various social agencies were f^erated 
For federation is strength and power Federatna 
social agencies would eliminate organizations that real¬ 
ly have no excuse for existence and which overlap. V 
plication or overlapping of any work is a hindrance to 

ltSP NTwill the social, the economic and the indus¬ 
trial life of the Colored man be improved 8lone by fol¬ 
lowing the beaten paths and methods of white social 

settlement workers. To aid the Colored m.an n the 
mass, especially in our large urban centers you must 
not only study him historically, but also study the torces 
which have been responsible for his present low social 
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development. When this is done it will no doubt be 
seen that the Colored man is lacking in many of those 
distinctly social traits essential for his advancement. 
Help the Colored man uplift himself, if you will, but do 
it with the full knowledge of his deficiencies and limita¬ 
tions. Gradually bring him up to a standard that he 
alone can develop and do not make the white mans 
ideal our ideal. Social settlements and other social 
agencies for Colored people should lay greater stress on 
the practical needs of the race and less on the imprac¬ 
tical Whether a Colored'man knows how to dance 
properly or not is far less important to his progress than 
to know how to make a living, how to get into and do 
business and how to keep from committing crime. 

And it seems to me that the National League on 
Urban Conditions Amongst Colored People backed up 
as it is by money, intelligence and ability, ought to do 
more in the cities where it is represented, to combat 
vice crime, and immorality than it is doing or has done 
If this organization does not feel able to fight organized 
vice, immorality and crime alone, as it effects the race, 
it should co-operate with existing organizations engaged 
in such crusades. Say what we will or may, the masses 
of the race in New York City, Philadelphia Pa Cleve¬ 
land, Ohio, Detroit, Mich., Chicago, Ill., and other large 
urban centers present a moral imperatively for action to 
save the race. To my mind a campaign to wipe out vice 
and immorality within the race and between the races 
coupled'with a propaganda dealing with the practical an 
every day problems of the city Colored man, would 
make the Urban League one of the most effective organ¬ 
izations for race uplift that we have ever produced. 

During the great influx of our people laat spring 
and summer the Urban did a great deal of good in ar¬ 
resting the attention of the people to the deplorable 
housing conditions of the race in our large cities, am 
something more practical must be done. Put the peo¬ 
ple into homes, even if a Colored-American Real Estate 
Company is organized to do it. 

We should be united in our religion. 1 hat is to 
sav, the various branches of Methodism, viz., the A.M. 
the A. M. E. Zion, the C. M. E., and the Colored wing 


of the M E. Church should be federated under one 
head. For when it comes to doctrine any of these 
Methodist bodies could unite and not lose anything 
either by the fusion. And as for effectiveness in ac¬ 
complishing great good for the race and God, the com¬ 
bination would be most powerful. The National Baptist 
Convention representing “The Missionary Eaptist of 
America and the world are splits. Any movement 
therefore looking toward a union of all the different 
Baptist bodies of America would not meet with much 
success, when the largest wing of the Baptist denomina¬ 
tion is divided. And it certainly does not speak well 
for the brains and supposed intelligence represented in 
the “Missionary Baptist Church of America to be split 
into two factions when there is so much work right at 
home to be done. I am not going to argue the conten¬ 
tion of either faction in this unfortunate division, lo 
me all this falls into insignificance compared to the 
unity of the denomination. Whether the mcoiporated 
bodv is right or whether the unincorporated body is 
wrong is a" verv minor affair compared to the division 
of a great religious body. The interests of the denomi¬ 
nation demand that the National Baptist Convention 
come together of their own volition and do it now with¬ 
out outside moral suasion on the part of the White 
Baptists of the South. Will the thinking men of the 

ChUr< Since we have gone to press the very cheering news 
has reached us that the National Baptist Convention 
has united again. We congratulate the men and the 
forces responsible for this denominational achievement 

In the meantime, the other bodies^ of the Baptist 
Church ought to unite, federate. The Free Will Bap¬ 
tists,” and other Baptists have enough in common to 
unite and carry on a great work under the Baptist ban¬ 
ner for God. Purely theological and doctrinal disputes 
as to who should partake of the Lord’s Supper or wheth¬ 
er immersion is the right form of baptism, or whether 
Sunday instead of Saturday is the proper Sabbath 
are all' important and valuable as it concerns the par¬ 
ticular church; but I maintain that these unsettled 
theoilogcal and doctrinal questions, for ah have author- 












.. „ f „ 4.upi r religious positions, are trivial compared 
^thfLat Irk fhe Baptists can do if they will forget 
Ihese dtffeences and come together. The Baptists as 
a bodv should do something that is practical for the 
race And they can never do it if they permit doc- 
race. * y Servi a p f onns Q f service, religious 

an Asocial, should be the watchward of the church. Let 
the various Baptists sects compromise on doctrine and 
ee t together for the good of the race and the Baptist 
world Colored church men of other religious bodies 
like the Presbyterians and Congregationalisms have each 
enough in common of the fundamentals of religion to 
combine their forces with the Methodists and the P ; ap- 
tists in any good practical helpful 

Colored Church might undertake. The United Colored 
Church united in an effort to win men to Christ and 
dedicated to the work of teaching practical and every¬ 
day religion would be the most helpful as well as the 
most useful organization in the world. Will the Colored 
churches unite its forces and rise to the great opportun¬ 
ity 5 To give the reader some idea of what progressive 
journals are thinking on the subject of union and the 
part the church can play I quote below an editorial 
from the New York Age New York City, of July W. 
1917, on the “Power of the Colored Church, 
have said before that the Colored church is beyond all 
question, the one powerful organization in the race, 
have pointed out that it is relatively far more powerful 
than the white church. The white people of the coun¬ 
try may be reached and influenced through many med¬ 
iums but the great mass of our race can be reached and 
influenced only through one, the church. There is, then, 
a correspondingly greater obligation resting upon^ color¬ 
ed ministers to-day. The pressing duty before the 
colored church is to make it an instrument for bettering 
the conditions of the race. It is time when that power 
should be used to secure for the race a larger fore-taste 
of better things right here and now. It is time when 
less attention should be paid to larger collections and 
handsomer churches and some effort be made to raise a 
great general fund to be used in fighting for our rights. 
In such an undertaking, we should be following the ex¬ 




ample of the Jews, who are now raising one million 
dollars to be used in fighting for greater rights for them¬ 
selves when the war ends. It is time to put the Colored 
church in touch with the practical questions that affect 
the welfare of the Colored people as citizens. It is time 
when less attention may be paid to what Saint Paul 
said and did and more attention to what is being said 
and done by the makers of current history. It is time 
to put away petty rivalries and unite with one purpose 

V1 “Union is what we need. Union of the great mass 
of the race. It does not make much difference what 
we attempt to do, if we would all do it at one time and 
together. If one million of the twelve millions could be 
so organized in taking any step for the advancement of 
the race as to take that step together and with the same 
purpose, no power in the country could withstand them. 
Such race-wide power could be realized if the Colored 
ministry would come together and solidify the Colored 
church’ Such a church, working in co-operation with 
existing protecting and civic organizations would con; 

stitute a force within the race that could not be defeated 

I agree with this editorial in toto, except that part 
of it which calls on the Colored church and Colored 
Ministers to raise large sums of money and actively 
engage in fighting for our rights. It would be Perfectly 
justifiable for the church to raise money to aid in this 
effort. But the mission of the Christian church, is 
encage in pursuits of peace, except it be to figln the 
forces of crime, wickedness and sin. The “National 
Association for the Advancement of Colored People 
if they were united could do more in this direction t an 
the church could ever hope to do. “ rhe New Eng 
Suffrage League” is another organization that is in a 
position to fight; but not the church. Let the churc 
unite in giving to every such honest movement its moral 
^nd financial support, no more, no less. 

The Colored press thru its editors and editorial 
opinions should b£ united. Editors '"g***^ 
questions of policy and politics, but when their race is 
confronted with fundamental problems and issues, 
^Irs should solidly .unite for the realization of these 












should sacrifice his own personal 
e, when by doing so the masses 
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and fraternal orders should be 
/c. The peculiar organiza- 
societies would make them 
with other 


Americans having for their object race salvation. Edu- 
cators however, to be real effective, must deal more with 
the present day conditions and cease to theorize on the 
dead'past. We are living in a very practical age, and 
we need educators who are going to bring to us practical 

solutions of our problems. . . tVl . 

The Colored physician, organized as he is in tne 
“National Colored Medical Association,” can be of great 
assistance to the race in combating unsanitary conditions 
in the big cities and the ravages of consumption and other 
lung diseases. If the Colored physician wants to 
know something of the Vital status of the race let him 
turn to page 346 of the "Colored Year Book .published 
bv Monroe N. Work of Tuskegee. Mr. Work says 
that “450,000 Colored people in the South are senous.y 
ill all of the time. Annual cost of sickness of these 
Colored people, $75,000,000 112,000 workers in the 

South sick all of the time; their annual loss in earnings 
$45,000,000. Forty-five percent of deaths annually 
among Colored is preventable. Two Sndred^ and 
z._, 4 -., fVioncanH Colored ueoole die in the South 
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most helpful either ^ alonej>r i 
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different secret 
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efforts of race uplift. Secret societies 
___ ^ largely into the general 

-» an( i not spend all of their energies in 
development of their own respective lodges. 

The Federation of Women s <-- - 

doing a great deal of general uplift w _ork, oi^ht to 
themselves to the — 

illicit relations between our women 
Pure minded women can C 
straight on this moral issue. 

Clubs ought to 


Clubs, while they are 

J > set 

task" overeating sentiment against 
w “:r_cn and white men. 
do much in setting their sisters 

_j. The Federation of Women s 

take* high* moral grounds in all forms of 
the social^ evil among their sisters and not hesitate to 
5 aloud and sparest when they see how 
immorality is sapping out the very life and fibre of so 

man L°mi U mustra^on W o°f m what the Club women can do 
in a given direction we only need to be reminde 
the Federation of Colored Women s Clubs save 
home of the late Frederick Douglass at Washington 
D. C., from being sold and preserved it as a memoria 

t0 ^We cannot ignore our educators. There ought to be 
a union of college heads and teachers the land. 

Not so much to advance their own work but that they may 
better instruct our people upon the subject-ofunit . h Y 
should be willing to fall in line as one in all movement^ soc^ l 
and educational. for race improvement. O'f educato 
could be of much more service to then: r.ace than they 
are at present if they would cut loose from theclosgi 
of the school room and shop, to an extent at teMt, their 
conservatism. WhUe they can and do aidtherace 
great deal from the college and school room, they 
needed more and more in the. councils of the race, 
where they can give the benefit of theirexpenences^ 
a more practical way to deliberate bodies of 














the opportunity both to become a great surgeon and to 
make money, because of his interests in Philadelphia 
and his race. And I am sure there are many other 
doctors scattered throughout the country who are equally 
as interested in the social and moral and economic welfare 
of the race as those two I have just named. But we 
have far too few who are altruistic. Most of our 
doctors are looking out for the dollar. 

What is true of the Colored doctor is true of the 
Colored lawyer and other classes of professional men. 
Most of them are looking out for themselves. The 
Colored lawyer is not united except in name only. Con¬ 
sequently he cannot do a great deal for his race. He, 
too, is like the Colored doctor, not much altruism in him. 
He is in the profession to make money and he is little 
concerned about the welfare of the masses of his race. All 
he is after is the money or some political job and he usually 
gets one or the other. The Colored lawyer would be of 
much use to his race if he were united. He could 
fight for our civil, political and constitutional rights and 
thus help in no small measure to solve some of the most 
difficult and serious phases of our problems. The 
type of lawyer I have in mind is W. H. Harrison of 
Oklahoma City, Okla., who successfully defended the 
race before the U. S. Supreme Court against the Jim 
Crow Cars and disfranchisement in that state. 

But perhaps in no field of race endeavor should we 
be more united than in party politics. Guaranteed the 
right to vote by the law of the land, the constitution, we 
have been denied that right from time to time by the 
different Southern States, by grand-father clauses, by 
educational tests (which apply only to ignorant Colored 
and not to the ignorant white man), by property qual¬ 
ifications and other subterfuges until practically every 
male citizen of the race is prevented from voting. This 
abridgment of our vote on account of race is a direct 
violation of the Fourteenth Amendment and Fifteenth 
Amendment to the Constitution. And yet, congress 
after congress has tacitly acquiesced to this injustice 
without a protest notwithstanding the fact that the 
presidents and congresses we have had since the Civil 
War, with few exceptions, have been republican, the 


party that gave us franchise. W'e have always regarded 
the Republican party as our truest friends and they 
certainly were in the days of Sumner and Chase. No 
matter 'who was nominated for office, if he was a repub¬ 
lican we voted for him. The race has been absolutely 
loyal to the Republican party. But in these later years, 
the party was everything but loyal to us. When we 
began to see through the hypocritical friendship of that 
party in permitting the Southern States to steal our 
votes, we held indignation meetings and protested. But 
that was all. When the next Republican nominee came 
along for votes we still voted for him. It was because 
of this past and present record of the Republicans that 
led the late Bishop Alexander Walters of the A. M. E. 
Zion church to advocate, four years ago, the election of 
a Democratic candidate to the presidency. Bishop 
Walters was not a democrat. He was at heart a Repub¬ 
lican. But like all race loving men he felt that if any 
considerable number of Colored would give their support 
to President Wilson, especially after Mr. Wilson in his 
pre-election talks, declared he “would give the Colored 
man justice,” the Democratic Party would at least show 
us they valued our votes. 

However, the Democratic party under the leader¬ 
ship of Southerners, passed laws restricting the civil and 
political rights of the race that the Republican party 
never dreamed during its whole history. The Bishop’s 
error was of the head and not of the heart. On the other 
hand, the Democratic party lost an opportunity it will 
never get again winning a very large following among 
Colored. To prove this, practically every Colored man 
who voted for President Wilson in 1912, voted against 
his re-election in 1916. But in this last election, not 
only the Republican party but the nation saw as never 
before that it was the “solid South” with her disfran¬ 
chised Colored people that really elected the President. 
For although we are disfranchised in the South, still we 
are counted in the electoral college to help swell the 
vote for presidential electors. A highway robber could 
not commit a bolder deed. Spurred on by this down 
right thievery, The Chicago Tribune began in the early 
days of this administration a probe and a fight in Con- 










gress to have the representation of the South reduced 
according to the number whose votes are cast and 
counted. The Tribune began this fight not because of 
its love for the Colored but because of its love of the 
“Grand Old Party.” The Tribune knows that the 
“Grand Old Farty” will always be handicapped in the 
South unless one of two things happens, either let the 
Colored vote or cease to have him counted in the Elec¬ 
toral College. 

Like Lynching, disfranchisement should be made a 
political issue by the race throughout the nation. Every 
Colored person in the land, every organization, social, 
religious, fraternal and otherwise, should form a solid 
phalanx to see to it that the Colored man of the South cast 
his vote or have the Southern representation reduced. 

There should be absolutely no opposition to this program. 

The Southern white man will never be gracious enough to 
grant us the suffrage from a sense of justice. And we shall 
always be a political nonenity without it in the South 
and nation, unless pressure is brought to bear to force 
him to alter his course. Not only should we be united 
in bringing about the enfranchisement of the race in the 
South but we should be united in those large urban 
centers in the North, East, West, and put into every 
available office a member of the race. But care should £ 

always be taken not to put into office men whose char¬ 
acters will not bear rigid inspection. Too often we have 
elected to responsible positions men who are associated 
with the people of the underworld and have been other¬ 
wise unfitted. These men can never represent the de¬ 
cent and respectable element of the race. And they ^ 

reflect discreditably upon the good judgment of the race 
We should have a Colored Alderman or councilman in 
every large Northern city, instead of having about two, 

Chicago, Ill., and Cleveland, Ohio. And we should not 
tolerate men who permit themselves to be used by ward 
bosses. For these men produce prostitution, gambling, 
anything that is repulsive to decent people, in order to 
get the votes of that element of our people. Colored 
people should do away with ward bossism and put men > 

into office to represent them who will not be bought and 
sold, and whose training and characters are what is 
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demanded in these critical days. Every large Northern 
city should send a race man to its legislature of its state. 
At present we have two, Illinois and New York. Penn¬ 
sylvania had one in the person of late Hon. Harry W. 
Bass of Philadelphia, but no race man was ever elected 
to succeed him. Not only should we send representa¬ 
tive Colored to the different state legislatures but we 
should send them to the U. S. Senate and Congress. We 
used to do it. And now that the race have advanced 
in every way, since slavery, we ought to do it now. And 
we would do it if we were united. Indeed, almost any 
office is attainable politically, with a united Colored 
man. But impossible with a divided race, each promi¬ 
nent and would-be prominent man striving for place and 
power. We should decide on one man and elect him. 
The policy often adopted in some of our large cities in 
putting up two men and sometimes three for the same 
office only makes it easier for a whitf* man to get the 
office. In this case not only colored aspirants for the 
office are defeated but white men who never do 
represent our needs are invariably elected. If the 
American colored man is ever to come into his own 
in the political world, we must teach him not to sell 
his vote, no matter what white people do. In pro¬ 
portion as we have men, who will not sell their votes for 
a few dollars, and a glass of rum, but who will vote as a 
privilege and duty, in proportion will we make political 
progress. And this is what our political leaders must 
do, if they are to retain the respect of the race and the 
outside world. 

At this juncture it may be well for us to consider a 
few difficulties which stand in the way of a United Col¬ 
ored man. For unless we know some of the real obsta¬ 
cles which hinder us from working together, it will be im¬ 
possible for us to make any headway in this direction. 

The first object which prohibits the race from or¬ 
ganization and uniting is envy and jealousy. We per¬ 
mit this spirit to predominate to such an extent that we 
will go out of our way to block the progress of some man 
or woman w T ho is rising, or to defeat some movement 
that might be of great aid to the race, because of some 
one in the movement whom we dislike. We seem to 
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lose sight of the great fact that we should work for the 
greatest good to the greatest number. When a Colored 
man succeeds, the race succeeds. This should be the 
thought uppermost with us all. 

Only when a man lacks real character or engages 
in a work that is detrimental to the best interest of his 
race, or a movement is started having for its object race 
exploitation and degradation, should we oppose him. 

So manv of us are like the crab whom Dr. Washington 

loved to speak of when he was referring to this phase of 

our racial weakness. Envy and jealousy will always 

keep us back and down. Lack of unity and co-opera- £ 

tion will ever make us easy marks for the white man in 

carrying out any personal and selfish interests he may 

advance. 

It was the unity of the slave and free population of 
Hayti that gave to the race Toussaint La Overture and 
freed the Haytigps from French oppression. And it is 
the division of the Russian Nation, the fighting among 
themselves spirit, that has permitted the Germans to 
overrun their country and practically subjugate them. 

The second obstacle to race solidarity is the lack of 
race pride or race consciousness. A race without race 
consciousness or race pride has lost the greatest incent¬ 
ive to organize and unite for its own welfare. Race ^ 

pride creates race ideals. It shapes and moulds and 
fashions standards of its own, rather than those of a 
foreign race. And unless the Colored people cultivates 
a love of race and a disposition to make it the model 
race, unity will be out of the question. 

“Race pride, that divine something which makes ^ 

one feel that one’s race is as good and as worthy of re¬ 
spect as anyone elses, cannot be taught by books, nor 
from books, especially such books as are used in the 
schools of Kansas, but must radiate from the soul of the 
teacher in harmony with the psychic laws, and be ab¬ 
sorbed by the tender, susceptible mind of the child 
through daily contact and association, that will encour¬ 
age and inspire them throughout life. 

The story of Lincoln is dearer to the heart of the 6 

Colored people than the story of any other white Ameri¬ 
can, but it, too, is powerless to plant race pride in the 
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mind of a Colored boy or girl, for they have not heard 
of a colored boy who rose from the ignorance and pov¬ 
erty of backwoods life to become postmaster, lawmaker, 
president and emancipator; but tell them the story of 
Frederick Douglass, Booker T. Washington, Phyllis 
Wheatley or Frances Harper, and a flame of race pride 
will be enkindled in their breasts.’’ By Chas. D. Clem, 
author of the Upas Tree of Kansas. 

Third obstacle to a united Colored man is a false 
notion of “Americanism.” There are, I fear, too many 
Colored people who feel that in “Americanism” there is 
no race line, but a united people, composed of all of the 
different races and peoples who make up the American 
nation. I hold, however, that God made each Ameri¬ 
can. I hold, however, that God made each and every 
race to play a definite and distinctive part in the world’s 
drama. While races might be mutually helpful to 
one another, it does not mean race fusion. A glance at 
the various races that make up America will show that 
very few of them are anxious to lose their racial identity 
and be swallowed up by some other race group. The 
kind of Americanism I believe in as far as Colored peo¬ 
ple are concerned is this. Be loyal to your country in 
every way and demand the protection of your country’s 
government in the enjoyment of life and in exercise of 
your civil and political rights. At the same time do not 
lose sight of the great fact that you owe a duty to the 
people with whom you are identified by the ties of race 
and blood. 

A third hindrance to race unity is the lack of lead¬ 
ers. A true leader of the race would not only advocate 
unity in his public discourses from time to time but he 
must do all in his power to bring such a realization about. 
And then it ought to be clear to any thinking leader 
that the race can never accomplish any big thing when 
it is divided. We may agitate for reforms with all of 
the passion and vehemence at our command, but unless 
we unite it will be as a sounding brass and a tinkling 
symbol. 

The fourth obstacle to race unity is the “color line” 
within the race. To talk about a “color line” among 
Colored-Americans when their chief criticism against the 
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white man is his “color line” toward us, seems almost 
paradoxical, (unreasonable). And yet there is a color 
line” among Afro-Americans. And in many respects it 
is just as strong and persistent as exists between us and 
white Americans. To say that it is unfortunate is putting 
it mildly. As a matter of fact it should never exist with 
any class of people situated in this country as we are. 

And it probably would not exist were it not for the insti¬ 
tution of slavery. For it is common knowledge that the 
slave holder of the South injected the color line within 
the race by taking advantage of our females during that 
tragic period. For when the Colored man first came to 4- 

America he was black. 

But the color line has also been accentuated by the 
influence of the white man’s civilization. We American 
Colored people take white for our standard of excellence 
and beauty. We are told by travelers that the native 
African thinks that black is beautiful. But the presence 
amongst us of so much white blood shows how flagrantly 
low in the scale of morality the average white man is 
and he is still consorting with our women in the South in 
the most brazen and unblushing form of adultry. How 
can the white South talk about race purity, when they 
are mixing their blood with that of the Colored as though 
no race lines ever existed? And yet with all of that they * 

treat him as an outcast. Burning and lynching and 
committing every other act of meanness against him that 
a fiendish mind can invent. How the married men of the 
South, who stand high in social circles of their respective 
localities, and their prominent young men can prostitute 
the womanhood of the Colored race in such a bold and A. 

defiant manner is something that I cannot understand. 

For it is one of the greatest outrages ever perpetrated on a 
weak and defenseless womanhood. It is more than that, 
it is a disgrace to Southern chivalry and decency. As 
a result of white man’s beastality, we have fully two , 

millon people within the Colored race who can pass and ^ 

many of them do pass for white. And this does not 
include the ordinary mulatto which would make the 
mixture conservatively estimated close on to four million. 

But the thinking Colored men of the South are to 
blame for permitting this indecency to go on under their 
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very eyes. Houses for prostitution for white men with 
colored girls and women as inmates are permitted all over 
the South and in some localities in the North, and yet, the 
Colored man neither North nor South does not even protest 
against this nefarious outrage. The decent Colored men 
and women of the South should see to it that Colored 
mistresses for whitemen become a crime, just as the white 
South makes lawful marriages between colored and white 
a crime. We should also see to it that houses of prosti¬ 
tution maintained by our women for white men be put 
out of commission. Indeed this ought to be done every¬ 
where, North and South. Colored people who permit 
this sort of thing to go on are traitors to their race. 

The color line in our social gatherings and in our 
social affairs. In functions purely social it is difficult at 
times to find out a dark or brown skin woman. Care 
being taken to invite those woman whose light complexion 
cannot be questioned. The social line of demarkation 
is not so tightly drawn against black and brown skin 
men. And this is largely due to the fact that nine-tenths 
of the black and brown skin men have mulattoes, octo¬ 
roons or quadroons for wives. The marriage of this 
type of Colored women to black and brown skin men 
is very obvious. 

The color line is in our churches; unless a man is a 
mulatto he cannot pastor some churches. A very prom¬ 
inent Baptist Church in Washington, D. C., was split 
years ago on the color line. The dark brown skin min¬ 
ister over whom the split occurred is still preaching in 
the split wing and is one of the most prominent ministers 
of that denomination to-day. Not only is the color line 
in the pulpit, but it is in other departments of the church. 
It is the light colored man or woman who is put ahead. 
It is our business: light colored girls especially are put 
into conspicuous places. It is not a question of fitness 
or worth, it is the question of color and hair. This dis¬ 
position on the part of black and brown skin Colored 
people to always place the light colored person and mu¬ 
latto, irrespective of fitness, into places of trust, honor, 
influence and power has caused some of the white people 
to think that there is no ability outside of those of mixed 
blood. Some white publicists have gone so far as to say 
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that the mulatto will solve the race problem; why, be¬ 
cause dark colored people put a premium on light colored 
people and put them into places of influence and power. 
In this same category I am going to put the intermarriage 
of white persons and colored people. It is because colored 
people on the whole are disloyal to the race type with 
whom they are classed that they are willing to marry 
white men and women. I am equally opposed to the 
intermarriage of the race with other colored races. I 
believe it weakens the race physically and morally. 
Personally, I do not see anything the race has gained by 
fusing, notwithstanding the statements of sociologists 
and scientists in general to the contrary. Colored men 
and women have made good and can make good. And 
in proportion as they see things worth while under a 
colored skin in proportion will they try to advance. In 
a word so long as they put a premium on white illigitamacy 
so long will they cease to have the proper racial self- 
respect. The race can never unite when light colored 
people feel and believe because of this admixture of white 
blood they are superior to black or darker members of 
the race. There is no essential superiority of the race 
because of blood 'admixture. As a matter of fact I do 
not believe that such a thing exists. During my college 
days at Lincoln University, Penn., I have observed in the 
class room native African students with every evidence 
of a full blood, and in some instances they have beaten 
their fellow Colored-American students. The Japanese 
people as far as I can learn are an unmixed race and no 
one has the temerity to question their mental powers or 
their ability to produce a civilization that might be worth 
while. The mixed colored and the unmixed colored must 
always feel that they both are colored under all circum¬ 
stances and at all times, and should strive to do all 
within their power to advance the colored race, not the 
white race or Mexican or some other race that they might 
happen to be identified with by the blood mixture. For 
in this country it is an undeniable fact that no matter 
what race a man of African lineage is connected by blood 
he is considered a Colored man. It does not therefore 
help us any to boast of our white ancestry or any other 
foreijgn ancestry. If we have anv colored blood in our 
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veins at all, common sense should lead us to work in and 
for the Colored people. The Colored in America has a 
future notwithstanding his many drawbacks. But we 
must be loyal to the Colored people. Other races, espec¬ 
ially the white races, have achieved all they are capable of 
achieving, we are just beginning. The colored people of 
the world have their eyes on the American Colored people. 
And as colored, not as mulattoes or a mixed breed, we 
( should more and more let people know the capabilities of 

the Colored people. It will inspire colored men and 
women throughout the world. One of the most noted 
4 men, although mixed, that we have ever produced never 

lost an opportunity to say that he was “proud that he is 
a Colored man.” And it was his love of his people, 
coupled with a great vision and an uncommon passion to 
serve and thus help to make his race better by having 
lived among them that made the late Booker T. Washing¬ 
ton beloved by all thinking men in America, both white 
and black. An,d Mr. Washington with that uncommon 
common sense never tried to be anything else but a Colored 
man. And when he talked he always inspired the Col¬ 
ored man because he felt deep down in his heart , that he 
was a Colored man. 

J Before unity of aim and co-operations of efforts can 

be effected Colored people throughout America must feel 
that they are Colored. The black, the brown, the mulatto, 
the prominent, the wealthy, the professional and the 
poor, all must feel the race idea, and stick to their people. 
Ever striving to lift as they climb. Nothing should 
continue to keep us divided. Northern Colored people 
t should love the Southern Colored people. Southern 

Colored people should love the Northern Colored people. 
Eastern Colored people should love the Western Colored 
people, and we should all love one another and feel one 
anothers burdens, no matter where we may be located in 
( America. We all should strive to work together in a 

4 common cause for the common end of race betterment. 

When Colored people come from the South to the North, 
East and West, we should receive them and guide them 
into paths of usefulness, rectitude and right, and not 
permit them to drift in our large Northern cities as so 
many have done and are doing, to the pitfalls and allure- 
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ments of the bright lights. All Colored people should be 
their brother’s keeper. The idea of because some of 
them were born in the North we are better than our 
brother in the South and we therefore are not concerned 
about his social and economic welfare is fatal to race 
unity. Neither does it help the race any in the South to 
hold itself aloof from the people of the North and refuse 
to co-operate with the best Colored thought of the North 
in matters of race improvement. In other words. South¬ 
ern Colored people leaders cannot afford to play into the 
hands of Southern white people when they know their race 
is in almost every instance getting the worst of it. Col- \ 

ored leaders, North and South, ought to get together and 
work together in every way and any movement of race 
uplift. There must be a united Colored people if we 
are to win. 

But perhaps the most hopeful sign that the Colored 
American can forget his differences and petty jealousies, 
bury the hatchet and unite for the good of the race was 
at the home of Mr. Joel E. Spingarn in the summer of 
1917, at Amenia, N. Y., and known as the “Ainenia 
Conference.” The gathering was a remarkable one, 
because it brought together almost all of the leading 
race men in America. Good men, strong men, but > 

who had been kept apart for years on account of such 
diversity of views and opinions as to the best methods to 
solve some of our problems, and their willingness to com¬ 
promise. At this conference were such men as Dr. 

DuBois, Wm. Monroe Trotter, William H. Lewis, Dr. 

Moton, Kelly Miller, the late Bishop Walters, and a host 

of others, the radicals as well as the conservatives of k 

the race were present to talk over the best methods that 

might aid the race in its fight for the rights of American 

citizens. Men who under ordinary circumstances would 

have never come together, but moved no doubt by the 

loftiest motives of race patriotism were enabled to come < 

together and reason. These men are to be given a great 

deal of credit for their common -sense in this matter. 

And it is a pity they could not have come together 25 
years ago, even though they compromised, wnich was 
the only thing to have done, and not wait to have 
a white man, as laudable and as altruistic as was the 
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spirit which moved him, to be the initiator of the move¬ 
ment. And it only goes to show that some of our most 
representative men are too selfish and narrow to forget 
their own personal differences even though they realize 
that no good can come from such an attitude. I hope the 
“Amenian Conference” will not be permitted to die from 
lack of interest. Neither do I hope it will continue to 
meet from year to year and draw up resolutions alone. 

I think a great step forward to unity would be made if 
all of the various organizations, fraternal, religious, 
social, and industrial, would meet somewhere and map 
out a program for the social, the moral, the educational, 
the economic, the industrial and the political welfare of 
the race. But in order for such a program to be effective, 
every organization should work in co-operation. A 
number of organizations united for the above purpose is 
bound to be far reaching and effective; much more so 
than any one single organization could hope to be, no 
matter how strong and popular it is. In this pro¬ 
posed gathering of all of the uplift organizations and 
others working for the general good, some one man 
known to have the interest of his people at heart 
should be selected to lead the movement. And it should 
be his business to appoint co-laborers to aid in carrying 
forward the work. Each .and every man so appointed 
could render excellent service in any movement that 
might be undertaken for the betterment of the race, if 
each leader would only keep the race idea uppermost, 
and not subordinate it to his own interests. It ought to 
be clearer and clearer each day, especially to our supposed 
leaders and thinkers, that every race, every movement, 
has only reached the heights in proportion as they all saw 
the necessity of uniting their forces. The Woman s Suf¬ 
frage Movement, while it has not as yet won what it 
started out to win, universal suffrage, has been able to 
win a number of states because of unity and co-operation. 
And the movement is destined to ultimately win. Why 
cannot Colored-Americans unite for social, political, 
moral, religious, economic and industrial betterment like 
the white women have done for suffrage.' The Irish 
movement for home rule has failed to be realized because 
Irish men will not unite. The workingmen has organized 
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and he has won through organization, rights and benefits 
that would have been impossible through single efforts. 
In the crisis through which we are now passing, critical, 
at times almost hopeless, I hope that all elements of the 
race will speedily come together in a serious, earnest and 
determined manner to unite the masses of the Colored 
race at any cost for the general good and continue to do 
the kind of work so splendidly begun at the “Amenian 
Conference”, and in unison of aim and purpose fight side 
by side for all of those things which stand for progress 
and the perpetuity of the race. There must be no 
breaking of the ranks no matter how difficult the battle for 
equal rights might be. We must unite to see it through. 
This union when brought into conflict with race prejudice 
and the like may lead to contentions, even bloodshed, but 
this must not divide us. If we stick together under all 
circumstances, working toward a common goal, no matter 
where it leads, we will win. Not only will we defeat our 
common enemy, race prejudice, discrimination, disfran¬ 
chisement, lynching and the like but the Colored-Amer- 
ican will have attained his rightful place among the 
various races of men. 


* 


THE BUILDING OF A RACE. 

By C. H. Duvall, L. L. D. 

Many suggestions have been offered as to what is 
best for the development of the colored people of this 

First: Before we can hope to arrive at a safe conclusion 
as to what is best for us as a race, it is important that we 
should make a thorough in\ estigation as to the cause of 
certain conditions which exist in the race; conditions 
which must be met and removed or we will ever be hewers 
of wood and drawers of water. 

Second: Not only should we investigate these condi¬ 
tions which exist among us, but the investigation should 
be fundamental. . ^ ,, 

Third: There is no doubt in my mind but that the 
defects of the race is fundamental. 

First let us note the following defects and ask our¬ 
selves, ‘‘Can they be removed?” . . 

Let us note for a moment the following: 1st, it is 
impossible to unite our people; 2nd, the colored people 
do not like their own race; they are not as other races— 
clannish; neither are they as thorough in their investi¬ 
gation as other races; they are too easy to be satisfied; 
thev are not as considerate of those about them as other 
races are; hence they are objectionable to the more refined, 
etc So mv contention is that all these defects must be 
removed and they cannot be removed by the acquiring 
of wealth or merely learning how to work skillfully, as 
claimed by America’s greatest industrial educator, Dr. 

Booker T. Washington. . . u . 

One would naturally ask if the acquiring of wealth 
and skillful knowledge of how to work does not remove 
the many defects you mention, then what will. 1 hat 

to my mind, is a pertinent question, and I shall, to the 
best of my knowledge, try to answer it. Ip doing so, it 
may appear that I may differ with some of the greatest 
minds of the race, and should it so appear, I trust none 
T.n'n rwiciiiHcrp mv nnroose in so doing. It is, indeed, with 
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the profoundest respect that I differ with such a galaxy 
of gentlemen that I shall refer to in this article. 

If poverty was the real cause of the bad defects of the 
race, then would I contend for him to save every cent 
that came into his hands, but, alasl such is not true 

It is a fact that cannot be denied that the colored 
people alwavs knew how to work and that they always 
had a little money to handle, etc. Not only have they 
always known how to work, but it is very obious that they 
are very easy to be taught how to work, and yet the great 
educator tells us the thing he most needs is a knowledge 
of how to work; while one must confess that Dr. Wash¬ 
ington is right so far as skillful labor is concerned, but 
that onlv touches the colored race of this country on. the 
surface, leaving the fundamental defects of the race 
wholly untouched. Therefore, as I see it. the great 
leader has failed to lift his race out of the awful chasm 

* 4-^ c*1 ouori' ■nlnncrprl him. 


The views of another Great Educator and Leader of the 
Race—Dr. DuBois of New York City. 

Dr. DuBois claims that what the colored people of 
this country need is classical education; this being accom¬ 
plished, all of their defects will vanish. How I wish 1 
could agree with the great scholar and writer. There is 
no man in this country who has watched closer than I 
have the movements of my race. 

I am now sixty years old and have not been 
able to meet twenty-five well educated wealthy colored 
people standing together for the good of the race. In¬ 
stead, I find the higher the education, the further apart 
they get. Those who are wealthy and well educated 
usually get as far away from their race as they can; 
generally, they throw the influence of their wealth and 
culture to the stronger race, and in ninety-nine per cent 
of such colored gentry thev usually hate their own people. 
If Mr. DuBois’ solution of the race difficulties lay in the 
higher education, how can he account for the position 
they take after they obtain a classical education? Now, 
if merely training of the brain in letters was all the colored 
people needed, we would have long ago lifted ourselves 
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out ot the ditch; but our needs are far deeper than a mere 
literary training; so with the greatest teacher and writer, 

I must differ, as I have with the immortal Booker T. 

Washington. , , . . 

Another mighty and great leader of the race comes 
forward and claims what the colored people-most need 
is a thorough knowledge of how to cast his vote, and this, 
in his judgment, will open the path to fame and honor. 
So has Alexander Walters declared. Will his position 
stand investigation? Let us see. 

I have never seen two colored politicians agree. 
Some of the leading colored men of this country were 
found in politics. I do not wish to call the name of one 
I have in mind, but he was a great man in politics,, elected 
to a very high position. During the recess of Congress 
this man who knew how to vote went into a certain city 
in the North and hired a pew in a fashionable white 
church, and paid fiftv dollars for the same. What 
a help that would have been to the poor struggling colored 
church of that city. For some reason the knowledge of 
the knowing how to vote seems to have driven this man 
-from his race, or at least he having a knowledge of how 
to vote did not help him to labor for their uplift, lhis 
is only one of many such cases which I might mention 
and yet, the great churchman would have us believe that 
the most needed thing is a knowledge of how to vote. 

And still another great American prelate. Dr. b. t,. 
Morris of Little Rock, Arkansas, the head of the entire 
Baptist Connection of this country, made a statement 
some years ago that the thing that the colored man 
needed most of all was good religion. But what must 
we think when we see the colored people of this country 
so religious and yet so far apart? Who prat so much 
about brotherly love and possess so little ot it. 

If what Dr. Morris said is true, then we ought to be 
the most cemented people in the world, for we are the 
most religious people in the world. Our people have done 
more of what they call serving God, more shouting, more 
praying and singing than any other people on the face of 
the globe. They have been shouting for fifty years to 
my knowledge, and yet I must call upon the great church¬ 
man to tell me how it is that out of the many thousands 
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of churches we have in this country there is not a Cog¬ 
ence or one Baptist Convention, not even one church 
that we can truly say stands as a unit for the uplift ot 
the race. Some of our conferences and conventions are 
indeed a disgrace to our race. I wonder what the splendid 
prelate thinks of the termination of the great Baptist 
convention which was held in Chicago after he had given 
that convention the very best thought possible for 
twenty-five years? Man, what think ye? I must deal 
with the great prelate as I have with the other great men 
of the race. He, too, is wrong. Something deeper than 
religion, as we see it, must be applied to our race to lift 
them up and place them on par with the other races of 
the earth. 

Give me money and you give me trash. Lnve me 
a classical education and you place in my hand a dangerous 
implement without you teach me how to use it to my 
best good. Teach me to vote is giving me only a bunch 
of rags, and as for religion, if it is not the right kind, it is 
worse than heathenism. 

Let us see how much on the surface they are working. 

“What if my Lord should call for me to-night, 

If He should say: 

‘Come out, O soul, into the solemn light 
Along the spirit way; 

Come out unsandaled, for the holy place, 

Is near the bound that mortal eye may trace,, 

Come, and unshrinking meet me face to face.’ ” 

Now let us note. 

First I will call your attention to the many types 
that are in our race. No race under the canopy of the 
heavens furnishes so many different types of people as 
this peculiar race of ours. 

Here you meet one ebony black, one brown, one 
yellow, one red, and one white, all belonging to the same 
race. One with kinky hair, one with curly hair, and one 
with straight hair. All that will go to distinguish one 
man from another in race type, is found in our race. 

Hence, I will deal with this great race problem that 
•confronts us from a fundamental view point. 
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We are told by many of our distinguished leaders 
that we as a race have made wonderful progress. If 
making money, if learning letters is what you call progress,, 
then I must agree with you, because, no race upon the 
face of the globe ever made a more rapid progress along 
commercial and literary lines than the Colored Ameri¬ 
cans. I say Colored Americans, because I abhor the 
word Negro. I abhor it because it does not portray 
my race. 

The word Negro according to Webster is a black man 
or one of the black race inhabiting Africa. 

If such title can be used to express the race of which 
I am a member, then I am convinced that the English 
Language means but little. 

Let us note again the definition that Webster gives. 
He defines it thus: a black man or one inhabiting Africa. 
If that be true, then what are we going to do with the 
high browns, with the red man, with the near brown, and 
with the white, all constituting one race. 

How can we bring them according to these conditions 
in one race under the name, Negro Race? Now, my 
friends, we can plainly see that the word negro is not 
applicable to use as a race, and it ought not to be used by 
sane and intelligent colored leaders. It should be oblit¬ 
erated from the vocabulary of the black man of this 
country, because the term was coined by the prejudice 
American, only to convey the idea of slavery. For the 
name Negro is objectional and is heinous as the dark and 
vicious traffic which gave cause for the coining of such 
name. No, I am not a Negro, but a colored man. So 
if you would give me a name that has a historical standing, 
it would be Ethiopa, and not Negro. 

So in this heterogeneous mass, we must not think for 
one moment that we can correct the evils that confronts 
us by merely polishing the exterior and leaving the interior 
untouched. It is very natural from outward appearances 
for us to conclude that we have made great progress. 
In some things we have, but, in the fundamentals, we 

have not. , . , j , 

What do I mean? I mean just this: that we have 
made but little progress as a race along fundamental lines. 

Let us see if the assersion can be sustained. The 
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more education that the average colored American ac¬ 
quires. the less that he cares for his race notwithstanding 
for fifty years, he has been ostracized, burned at the 
stakes, lynched, and debauched in every way that a 
fiendish brain can contrive to show to this American 
Colored man that he is not accepted in the other races, 
among whom he must associate. . 

Yet he will clamor and cry and beg of this prejudice 
race of people to admit him to their ranks. 

I ask this audience, is not this true? If this be true, 
then we must look elsewhere than the acquiring of wealth, 
than merely distinguishing ourselves in letters, for the 
difficulties that confronts us is far deeper. 

And the question in my mind at this time is this: 1 

wonder if we have brains enough as a race, or I mean 
have the race produced a man, a leader with sufficient 
brains and personality, who can and will bring forward 
a panacea for these fundamental evils that confronts us. 
We get angry at each other because we lean to the differ¬ 
ent races, and yet we can not help ourselves, because, the 
blood is in our veins. The question is, how are we going 
to deal with these innate tendencies? 

The white man has placed about this race of people 
of ours a stocka.de, and he has decreed by all the laws 
that are at his command, that the Mulatto, the Brown, 
the Red, the Black, and the yellow, or any man in this 
country that has one percent African blood in his veins 
must be kept in this social stockade. 

This is to show you how determined he is; he does 
not quibble at the burning of you at the stake, at mur¬ 
dering you, or ostracizing you. He does not want you 
in his ranks. 

This kind of inhuman treatment of our race has been 
carried on for hundreds of years, and instead of the bars 
being lowered to admit us into societies, it seems to be 
higher to-day than it ever was. 

He has decreed that if we exist on earth at all, we 
must to some extent exist without him or without socially 
mingling with him. 

These are stubbing facts that confronts us, and the 
question that is in my mind is this: what can we do that 
we may morally, intellectually, socially, and financially 
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lift our people up to a standard so that not only the 
white man, but all men of earth will be forced to recog¬ 
nize us as a race? 

Now my friends, it is impossible to accomplish these 
things without you going at it in a fundamental way, and 
as I have said in the offset, these defects are fundamental. 

Hence, I am dealing with you thus: what will I do 
to make the lady sitting on my right look like the one on 
my left? One is dark, and the other is light. 

In order now to bring about race pride and race 
affinity, a thing that must exist in us, we will have to 
resort to the law that will bring around the effect that 
these two ladies will be of the same color, the same texture 
of hair, and about the same size. 

The only law that I know under the heavens is the 
law of eugenic science. That law wisely applied will do 
away with these diversities of types, differences in size, 
etc., and will produce harmony in the race, and bring 
about that race affinity which undoubtedly must be af¬ 
fected before we can hope to measure arms with other 
races. 

My friends, we must stop trying to enter in and be 
other races. Since we are in this Stockade, and there is 
only one way out, let us to a man and woman decree that 
we are going to take the material we have at hand, and 
out of it, create a race that will be second to none. 

We are careful about producing fine stock, and they 
cannot be produced by promiscuous and careless handling 
of them. Why, we are being more careful with the brute 
than we would be with the human beings, is hard for me 
to understand, and yet we are. 

Our children should not be born on such a low plain 
as most of them are. 

You ask me, to tell you the secret of the success of 
Japan? I would say this: that thousands of years before 
their war with Russia, the Emperor of Japan called to¬ 
gether the leading citizens of their nation, warned them 
against unholy and promiscuous amalgamation. 

One of the points that he argued was that it was 
becoming obvious that the Japanese were fast losing 
their race type. His contention was that to destroy our 
race type would mean to destroy our race affinity. 
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So it was concluded by the leading citizens of Japan 
that they would cease the amalgamating with China, 
Abysinnia, Siamese, Koreans, and other adjacent races. 

They followed this advice so doggedly that to-day 
they have a distinct Japanese type, perfect harmony 
running through the entire empire of Japan. A thousand 
years after this conference they had a mighty war wdth 
Russia. Some thought that the Russians would whip 
and subdue Japan. But ah, my friends, so closely were 
the affinities of the Japanese in blood, that at the falling 
of one, caused the blood to boil in the veins of the other. 

It was this affinity, this homegeneous characterisitc 
that enabled Japan to send Russia a skulking from her 
shores a conquered foe. 

Can I further illustrate. Let us see. Rome had 
not been founded long before she discovered that her 
statesmen had become small, homely, and weak of char¬ 
acter. This grieved the Romans. They asked this 
question: how can we correct these evils that have crept 
into our great people? 

The conclusion in that great council was this, that 
we are not careful, said the speaker of the unborn. I 
should think, said he, that the mothers of the race should 
be guarded well, and particularly the mothers of them 
who shall rule Rome. 

Great pictures should be placed in the room where 
the child is to be born, beautiful things should be put in 
their hands, and a statesman should speak before her, 
ere the child was bom. These great laws were resorted 
to. 

Rome in one hundred years afterwards, lifted her 
head upon the highest pinacle of power and became the 
mistress of the world. 

My friends, we have the power. We have the lever 
in our hands. If we have brains enough to lay aside 
selfishness and the like, and devote our attention to the 
bringing forth of the race upon the highest, social, intel¬ 
lectual, moral, political and spiritual plane. 

My friends, by all the laws of reasoning, it rests 
with us to lift ourselves out of the ditch into which that 
cursed traffic slavery plunged us. 

We must not for one moment think that we 
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come up and measure arms with other men by disre¬ 
garding all the fundamental laws. We have got to come 
together and purify the tree that produces the fruit. 
For indeed, we are told in Holy Writ that a corrupt 
tree cannot bring forth good fruit, neither can a good 
tree bring forth corrupt fruit. 

What is true in the vegetable kingdom is undoubt¬ 
edly true in the animal kingdom, and what is true in 
the lower animal kingdom is also true in the higher 
kingdom. 

God, in the wise dispensation of his divine economy 
fixed laws that should govern his domain, and these 
laws are so like God immutable, the neglecting of one 
means disaster of all. It has always struck my mind 
somehow, all over the country, that the average colored 
leader reaches to the top of the tree at the expense of 
the root. 

Hence, he fails to accomplish the good that he may 
accomplish had he nourished the roots rather than the 
top. 

What do I mean by this? I mean this, my friends, 
allow me, and I know you will, to be plain and frank: 
too many of us pose as the leaders of the race. It ap¬ 
pears to me that the chief object is self aggrandizement. 

V All these defects must be removed from this race 

before we can hope to stretch our hands unto God or 
to become a people that will equal the other people. 

Our ministry must bv all means prepare them¬ 
selves along this line, if they would preach a Gospel of 
Redemption to our people. 

4 *. We are being criticised because we do not unite in 

business as the other races. For somehow, we as a peo¬ 
ple delight in helping the opposite races. For this, we 
are severely criticised. 

Now, my friends, let us look at the condition or at 
the problem squarely in the face, and let us meet the 
issue unflinchingly and courageously as ever a race met 
a problem. 

If we as a people have any hope of standing in the 
world equaling in intellectuality, in moral stamina, we 
must look or we must seek for other methods other 
than what we have been following in the last fifty years. 
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spend some time in studying out the very best methods 
to carry out their conclusions. 

It would be necessary that they should discuss not 
only the establishment of schools throughout the coun¬ 
try where there are two or more families, particularly 
for the purpose to instruct our race along these eugenic 

lmeS But it would be essential that they should devise a 

course of studies. . ,, , 

Setting forth a practical knowledge of how to apply 
the eugenic law to the development of the race. 

None but efficient and consciencious teachers should 
be employed in these schools that shall teach the father 
and mother of the unborn. 

If these suggestions were carried out, in fifty years 
from the day of the adjournment of the great council, I 
would present to the world the greatest race that ever 

tread upon God’s footstool. . . 

Thus far, I have led you up to that point where the 
theory advanced must be worked out more in detail than 
what I have done up to now. Now, let us say. 

First- It is strange that we as a people expect such 
a momentous question to be made plain upon the launch¬ 
ing of it I want to say, my friends, that it is possible 
that I can only make a hint at this great question that 
we are now discussing. The question at issue is indeed, 
too important, involves too much to be carelessly and 
thoughtlessly handled. Any question where there is in¬ 
volved the welfare of humanity as well as the welfare of 
the Race, is too momentous tobe admit fedfcrqmbbling 
or unfavorable criticism, and the like should not be 
tolerated with a subject of this kind. In the Preamtj^e 
of this lecture, Prof. Barrett has clearly set forth the 
importance of union and in his attempt to show the im¬ 
portance of union, he has pointed out 
defects of the Race, none of which can be denied f b> ' a ^ 
sane and progressive mind. Since we are confronted 
with these fundamental evils, why not cease trymg 
make ourselves believe that we are ™ a 33nf P the 
gress when it is plainly seen that the foundation ° the 
Race is weaker by far than the superstructure. It is no 
need for me7° live wealth if I do not know how to use 
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wealth. The man that makes a dollar and spends a 
dollar is just as well off as the man that makes a dolla 
and keeps it and doesn’t expend it for his or any one 
else’s good. They are both the same. One has not the 
quality to save what he earns and the other has not the 
quality to expend wisely what he earns. In either ca , 
the man is a victim of the unscrupulous in the business 
world and therefore, one will die of hunger for the need 
of funds to feed himself and the other will die of star¬ 
vation because of the miserly spirit he has developed. 
Hence to mv mind both of them are in the same boat. 
Both are destined to a disgraceful end. Looking at these 
facts as I do, I cannot see for the life of me, ladies and gent¬ 
lemen why I should sit still and allow the serpent of dis¬ 
grace and humiliation get my Race into its Satanic coil 
and there hold it eternally. It is this love of my Race 
this appreciation that I hold in my bosom for the Race 
of which I am a member that I stand before V°u to ™ g k 
and deliver this lecture. It is preposterous for us to 
think that we can defy all the laws that are essential to 
developing a Race of people and at the same time keep 
oace with the progressive world. We cannot do it. 

P Next, I would like to call your attention to the fact 
that the average white man in dealing with the Colored 
American usually deals with him as an African and 
scarcely does one write or speak but what he points us 
back to the African as being our ancestor, and too, I find 
that the average leader of the Colored people takes this 
same view of the Race, discussing him from the view 
point as if he were an African. Allow me to say, my dear 
friends, that this Race of people, that these Colored 
Americans are a new Race, a peculiar race, a race dis¬ 
tinctive in themselves and absolutely free from Africa , 
Caucasian, Mongolian or any other race tendencies 1 he 
Colored American has ideals of his own peculiar to him¬ 
self. They are distinctive from any other race in the 
world and it is utterly impossible for you to deal with 
him as you would with a Caucasian, as you would with a 
red man, as you would with an African, or as you would 
with a Mongolian. You must get it into your mind that 
in dealing with an American Colored man you are deal¬ 
ing with a man that has coursing through his veins the 


blood of every nation upon the face of the globe. Allow 
me to repeat that he really has ideas of his own and so 
distinct are these ideas from the ideas of other races that 
they are obvious in his movements wherever he may be 
found. Go with me, if you please, to England, to Ger¬ 
many, to Africa, to France, to New Zealand, to Hawaiian 
Island, to Hayti or any place of importance now, and 
you will find the American Colored man and when you 
meet him, you meet a distinct character, different from 
any other race of man upon God’s foot-stool. Hence, 

I have lead your mind up to a point where you can clearly 
see that you have got to reckon with a new race of people, 
a race of people to my mind and according to the way I 
see it, was brought into being by a plan of God, notwith¬ 
standing the awful suffering and ordeals that the poor 
African had to undergo when first brought to this coun¬ 
try- I called your attention a few moments ago to the 
differences in types and its affect. Don’t you know my 
friends that when one Chinaman meets a Chinaman, his 
heart swells with pride because he has met his country¬ 
man and with his type he is satisfied that he is a China¬ 
man because he bears the type of himself. When a 
Tapanese marries, he is looking forward to the fact that 
when the infant is born into the world, it will be a type 
of the Japanese. It will have that straight hair, wiry 
eyes, and snap of spirit. He is looking forward to that 
He does not expect any other type. He doesn t admit 
any other type in his Race. He is thoroughly satisfied 

with his own. __ . . fVl 

Now I will ask a question. How is it with the 

Colored American:' He may meet a damsel over there 
He may be ebony black. She may be snowy white, with 
long straight hair, a prominent nose and all this kmd 
thing. She may admire him and he may admire her 
and then on the other hand, we are more likely to find 
that they will not admire each other but yet according 

to the sociological classification of this cou "try,Colored 
said to be of the same race. They are called Colore 
people or Negroes although I abominate that wordl Nepro 
because it is a misnoma and does not express the thing 
spoken of. I think now, that you have gotten a very 
clear view of what I have been trying to y- 
















moments ago, I said that the only law that I know of 
that could be put into operation is the law of eugenic 
science and by this law I am persuaded to believe that 
this Colored race of people could lift themselves out of 
their present dilemma into which that cursed institution 
of slavery has plunged them. Let me ask a few ques¬ 
tions. I wonder how many young iathers, prospectfve 
fathers, young mothers, prospective mothers, have any 
knowledge of prenatal influence. I wonder if you should 
ask one of them to get up and tell you what he thought 
of procreation, prenatal influence or of self-production, 

I question whether you could find a dozen in this room 
who could tell you, and yet, my friends, these are the f 

things that the mothers and fathers of today must know. 

You must understand that the white race of this world, 
by applying themselves to all these fundamental laws, 
to all these technicalities, have ceased to follow the ox¬ 
cart. They have almost ceased the electric car. They 
are about to do away with traveling upon the face of the 
earth and are mastering the air above and their inven¬ 
tions have passed the most sanguine expectation of the 
human family, which today are a wonder of the age, and 
they can stand and look at his achievements with pride 
and thank God they are alive to see what they have 
accomplished. You may say that they have had thou¬ 
sands of years to do this. I will say that this is true, but 
if they had spent thousands of years in a careless, hap¬ 
hazard way, would they have accomplished as much? 

Never. The white man found long, long ago that it was 
necessary to apply all the fundamental laws to reproduce 
himself in order that he might master the air, tunnel the 
earth, scale the mountains and span the seas. 

What think you man? Do you think a man is a 
great general because his hair is straight and his eyes are 
blue? Do you not know that the genius of a man is a 
thing that is bom within him ? Do you think that states¬ 
men are made in colleges? Do you think that men of 
far-reaching sagacity are made in colleges? You are en¬ 
tirely wrong if you do. I knew a colored man by the 
name of Mr. Groves who lived in Kansas. He was with¬ 
out the knowledge of the letters, ignorant so far as that 
is concerned, ignorant of science and of art, such as a 
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great many of you can boast of and yet that man went 
from Lexington, Ky., in the rush to Kansas, secured a 
piece of land and in less than thirty years, he was worth 
over two hundred thousand dollars, and became the great 
potato king of the State of Kansas. Some of you may 
know him, no doubt. From whence came this knowledge 
of how to do business, this ability to organize his forces 
or his environment to accumulate such vast wealth? 
Now, my friends, let me tell you the truth, the mother of 
this man was a sagacious woman, the father, a frugal 
man, a man of much industrial experience. It is no 
wonder from such brains as that and a mother with such 
a wonderful conception as she had that her son would 
naturally be sagacious, industrial, and a progressive busi¬ 
ness man. You may say, th&t may be true in that in- . 
stance, but I know of some very sagacious people, people 
who were a success in business in everyway, white people 
with all the advantages and their children were nothing 
but loafers, etc. Yes, but my friends, blood tells. The 
father may have been this by environment, the mother 
may have been this by environment, but in the blood of 
his grand-parents, there was triflingness that cropped out 
in the third generation of his son. Now, we see then 
from what I have said that if it be .true there cannot be 
but one escape for the colored man of this country and 
that is to become technical along all lines, both industrial, 
literary, religious, or scientific investigation. He must be 
technical if he would accomplish the economic and reli¬ 
gious and intellectual heights which are essential for his 
success as a race in the world. 

4m?* We as a race are our worst foes and what is appalling 

and sad about it, we cannot help it, having been bred 
apart, been taught to dislike and disrespect each other 
until generations have been born with such teachings in 
their veins, and there is no question about it, the white 
<> race of this country will never, so long as we are in our 

< 5 *^ present condition, drop down the social bars or any other 

bars that will give you an advantage, until these things 
can be removed. Now let us stop right here, my friend 
and quietly review this situation. 1 have been speaking 
rapidly and possibly you have lost what I wanted you to 
understand. Every word that I have said can stand in- 
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vestigation and there cannot be a successful contradic¬ 
tion of it as to the actual fundamental condition of our 
Race.' The white man cares not how light you are, or 
how straight your hair is, how much you look like him; if 
you have one drop of African blood in your veins, he 
cares not for you and here is a race of people in this con- 
try twelve million strong, of which more than eighty-six 
per cent of them have foreign blood or white blood or the 
blood of every race in his veins. Hence, this conglom¬ 
erated condition has created a division in ourselves. 
Now, my friends, this is a fact that cannot be denied. 
Now, then, if somebody can bring around a solution for 
these conditions which actually do exist! Why get angry 
because I say this when you know it is a fact and is un¬ 
deniable? Now, you ask* me, “Where is the starting 
point to correct this?” That, I think, is a pertinent 
question and should be answered and I will endeavor to 
answer it the best I can. 

First, if every man and woman in America that is a 
member of the colored race would decide in themselves 
that it is necessary for us to build up out of this material 
that the white man has thrown on our hands, a type that 
would be peculiar to our people. I wonder if there are 
enough of the twelve million people that can be brought 
together that will decide that we will apply all the laws 
that are essential to produce a race type. Well, I would 
be glad if you could find one million out of the twelve 
that would agree to this and right here, we have got to 
meet, we must agree that the laws of prenatal influence, 
that the laws of procreation, that the laws of eugenic 
science must be adhered to before we can change this 
type. We must agree to this. We must first conclude 
that it is important for us to come together and unite 
upon one point and that point must be something that 
will affect the affinity of the Race. We must by some 
means destroy the heterogeneous characteristics of the 
Race and establish a homogeneous spirit in order that we 
may be like other races, a unity in all of our movements. 
We should not wait until judgment day to commence this 
either. There ought to be a committee appointed to¬ 
night from this vast audience of people to draw up some 
resolution by which we could create a fund and such fund 


should be put into the United States Treasury for safe 
keeping and disbursement and said fund should not be 
touched until we should have raised a million dollars and 
then a committee of learned men and women should come 
together in Washington, the state of our national govern¬ 
ment, and remain there until they shall have worked out 
in perfect detail how to put into operation this lecture, 
that the race might be built up upon a foundation that 
will stand. As it now is, we have education, we have 
wealth, yes, we are skilful workers and so on and yet it is 
not safe to spring any secret question of importance or 
dangerous question, to fifty men or women of our race in 
this country because there is no affinity. These asser¬ 
tions are true. You do not want to sit up here and say 
it isn’t true. How is it in the Southland that a white 
man can control a thousand colored people, that a white 
man can find out what is going on in the Masons, in the 
Pythians, with all the oaths that we take,—the white 
man is able to know our secrets but we do not know 
theirs. He keeps his secrets, mobilizes his forces and we 
know it not. How is it, our friends, we are so foolish? 

I begged you in the onset not to foolishly tear the 
theory apart but come together and if you have a solu¬ 
tion better than any offered here, I will give you SI00 for 
it. Let the best judge of all races be brought together 
to judge whether or not your theory versus this theory 
is the best theory. 

We ought to be careful about home-making. I won¬ 
der how many mothers of my race begin at the age of 
twelve years or even earlier talking to the mothers of the 
unborn race, giving her a thorough knowledge of mother¬ 
hood. I wonder how many fathers will turn aside and 
prepare themselves for home-making, that he may be 
prepared to enlighten the fathers of the unborn. No, we 
are not careful, and right here, we should be careful. 
We must not continue to breed, continue to bring forth 
unclean men and women, for this means a debauchery 
of your homes, this means destruction of your race, this 
means a weakening of ourselves in the great world s 
movement. If I had my way absolutely I would see to 
it that every prospective mother and father of my Race 
of people would attend a school where all of these funda- 











mental laws that I have hinted at tonight would be taught 
and we as a race of people ought to specialize that we 
may save the unborn. You may think me mad to speak 
thus. Allow me to say in the language of the Apostle 
Paul, “My most noble hearers, I am not mad, but speak 
forth these words with soberness,” trusting that I may 
be able to stir up your inner thoughts that some step may 
be taken to redeem my people from under the curse of 
slavery, for it is due to that and nothing else that this 
great Race type has been destroyed and we have upon 
our hands this awful condition. He who preaches other 
doctrines than this, I am persuaded to believe that he is 
not a sane and safe teacher for these new people that God 
had permitted to be brought forth. 

My friends, if these ideas advanced to you tonight 
could be put into operation, allow me to say to you that 
in less than one hundred years, the strongest, the most 
sagacious, the handsomest race of people would be brought 
forth from this, which appears to be a despicable race of 
people, in all the world. The world will look upon you 
as being equal, if not superior, to any race that ever trod 
the foot-stool of Jehovah. 

Take your pen and write Ethiopia, Mongolia, Cau¬ 
casian, and then lift high thy mighty pen again and write 
above them all the beautiful, the sagacious and the most 
cemented race of the world, the COLORED AMERICAN. 

I thank you. 


r 



LECTURE 

Subject: “Procreation” 

First it is important that we should define in every 
particular the word “Procreation.” Let us see how the 
encyclopedia defines it. 

1st—Procreate, taken from the Latin procreatus 
which means pro, before and creo, to create. In the 
Italian, we have the word procreare, which means to gen¬ 
erate, to beget, to produce and to engender. 

2nd—Procreation from the French and Latin word 
procreationem, accusative of precreatic, from procreatus 
of procreo, to pro-create; the act of procreating or gener¬ 
ating or begetting and producing of young. 

3rd—Procreative, the adjective, derived from the 
English word procreate, having the power or property of 
regenerating a generative production. 

Thus you can see from the definition given here that 
the word in no instance is “surfacal” in its definition, but 
at once we are carried to the foundation or the funda¬ 
mentally of the subject to be discussed. Allow me to 
say, my dear hearers, there are many grievous mistakes 
that are being made constantly by the human family and 
it only can be attributed to one or two causes. 

1st—Ignorance of the fundamental laws of nature. 

2nd—Total disregard of the fundamental laws. 

It has often entered my mind as to why man should 
give such close attention to developing the lower animal. 
Take for instance the fine thoroughbred horse and what 
do you see? The horse fancier will go to the jungles and 
there secure the wild and dwarfed steed and in a few 
years by the close observance of the reproducing of that 
horse or animal, he brings him up to a heavy draft horse 
or a fleet-footed racer, according to the desire of his owner. 
Had the owner been careless and indifferent as to the 
reproducing of his stock, they would have continued in 
that low bred state in which he found them and the re¬ 
sult would have been disastrous if he hoped in the re¬ 
generation to have produced the racer or drafter without 
adhering doggedly to the laws of procreation. 
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What is true of the quadruped family is also true of 
the bi-ped or feathered family. Take if you please the 
chicken fancier. One fancies game chickens, another 
large chickens, another laying chickens, etc. In order to 
secure that which they wish, the greatest care is con¬ 
stantly taken as to their association. If he wants a game 
chicken, he will never for a moment permit his flock of 
birds to promiscuously mingle with the brown leghorn or 
with the common dominecker, for if he did he would fail 
to get results and I might stand here and speak to you in 
this strain until tomorrow’s sun and I could not for the 
life of me be able to explain to you why men are less 
careful of producing the human family than they are of 
producing animals of the lower strata, for the same law 
holds good in each case. If this assertion be true that 
the same law holds good, then the average father and 
mother are absolutely guilty of criminal negligence of 
producing their kind. 

Some people say that good people produce bad chil¬ 
dren as well as bad people. I regret that I must differ 
with any such assertion. It may be true that the im¬ 
mediate father and mother of a child may have made the 
very best record possible for a man to make in honesty, 
frugality and religion and yet the child born of them is a 
murderer or a thief, and you say then, “What are we 
going to do about it?” We make a mistake in endeavor- 
in & so \ e this problem that confronts the race by some 
mathematical process or some astronomical process or 
some great philosophical process for in your endeavor to 
do this, you turn up a failure. For indeed, my friend 
say what you may, take any attitude you may hope to 
take, we are informed and warned, not now, but in the 
beginning of our existence. We were warned to be care- 
ful to observe the very laws I am now speaking to you 
about Let us see if we can find any enlightment in the 
1 en Commandments Look for a moment at the 20th 
Chapter of Exodus, beginning at the first verse. What 
o we hear, and God spake all of these words saying, 

HT thy God which hav e brought thee 
out of the land of Egypt out of the house of bondage. 

1 hou shalt have no other Gods before me. 

Thou shalt not make unto thee any graven image or 
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any likeness of anything that is in heaven above or that 
is in the earth beneath, or that is in the water under the 
earth. 

Thou shalt not bow down thyself to them, nor serve 
them for I the Lord thy God am a jealous God, visiting 
the iniquity of the fathers upon the children unto the 
third and fourth generations of them that hate me.” 

Now, we have an answer to our question. Here is 
Holy Writ speaking to us in the genesis of our existence, 
letting us know that if the parent goes wrong, that the 
children suffer even unto the third and fourth generation. 
Now this law is immutable, like God, it cannot be changed. 
If the tree is good, the fruit will be good, but if the tree 
is bad, the fruit is bound to be bad. Thus says the good 
teacher, our Lord and Master, Jesus Christ. Listen my 
friends, do you not see how easy it is for a man between 
the third and fourth generation to be all right, the mother 
may be all right but the iniquity of the child’s great 
grandparent is upon him. As unjust as you may think 
that this law is, nevertheless it is there. It is true and 
it must be removed or we as human beings will suffer. 

Procreation then, the very word itself we learn in 
the beginning carries us to this vital point that before I 
should undertake to produce my kind, I should be careful 
to observe all the laws of great and noble characters in 
order that the thing produced may have these principles 
bred within him. It will be innate with him to be honest, 
to be upright, and to be progressive. 

Second—Methods. You will very naturally ask me, 
“What would be the methods you would adopt in order 
that these laws should be applied in the producing of the 
race?” I would, my dear friends, say this. You who 
hear me speak tonight, let the prospective mothers and 
fathers think deeply along the line I am talking. Think 
once, think twice, yea, think again before you attempt 
to produce yourself. What shall the mother of today do? 
Shall she continue to bring up her girl in ignorance so 
that the young girl finds out the secret of mother-hood 
from the vulgar girl on the street or shall she find it out 
from her mother as she leans her head upon her shoulder 
and whispers her secrets to her. Had I small children, I 
would study how I could simplify this great subject and 
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put it in Such simple language that its little infant mind 
could take it in, showing the destructive phases that are 
in it and if possible would get him interested in himself, 
get him afraid of himself. I would tell him the meaning 
or disgrace of drunkenness, of tobacco using, of rudeness 
of everything that tended to destroy him. These are the 
methods that I would adopt to save the unborn gener¬ 
ation. My friends, allow me to say this to you, do you 
not know 'that the human family does not have to go 
hither and thither to hunt the things that destroy them, 
but the thing that destroys the young man or girl is in 
them, the thing that will make them great is m them. 
Now can you awake that great stamina, can you awake 
that great man or woman that is within you and take 
care of your own mind so that no evil thought will pervade 
the dominion of your conception, that no vile word shall 
ever pass from those sacred lips of yours. What if we 
should take care of these things ere we produce ourselves! 
What would be the outcome, and I claim that is a very 
fair question. The outcome would be just about what 
the subject means, procreate. The outcome would be 1 
would create by virtue of my becoming the embodiment 

of procreation. , . , , , ., . ... 

Speaking to you as a race, you think that if the white 
man should drop all the social bars, give you equality 
with him in society, let you have all the rights that they 
accord one another, you say that we would be all right; 
we would make good, but I am very much afraid only a 
small per cent of us would make good or could make good. 
We would try to do it, but would we do it? How many 
of us can forget the heterogeneousness and love our race 
as the white man loves his. These weights that pull us 














influences produce my kind, that myW wmha^i|it 
the tendencies to think likewise. Oh God, what shaU i 
say' Is it a fact that fathers and mothers would rather 
that their children be born deformed both in body and 
character than to give themselves up to «bi study * 
deeper laws of nature. Procreation carries withit this 
thought, producing before, bringing things to pass that 
ought to be brought to pass before, or in other words, 
we g are lead by these studies to conclude that it is possible 
7or us in a large per cent to control and regulate many 
differences that the race is now afflicted with 

When I think of the way m which the Colored 
Americans were produced, the very thought of it is in¬ 
deed heart-rendering—when I think of the ™any > pes 
that are in this race, both in color and in texture °. f hair * 
types distinct one from the other, I stop in the midst of 
the confusion and ask myself the serious question What 
can we hope for from such a heterogeneous mass Some 
people 6 will say to me. and in fact, I have it said daily 
“Whv is it that the colored people of the United States o 
America do not have pride within themselves as a race ? 
One glance at the circumstances under which this race 
was produced will answer the question. For two hun¬ 
dred and forty-six years, this Colored race was intention¬ 
ally bred to the lowest possible point to breed a human 
being. The whole object of the white man in developing 
this colored man was to produce a race of people without 
a race affinity, without a race peculiarity, without a race 
ideal, knowing that if he succeeded in that particular 
thing, that he would forever keep them hewers of wood 

and drawers of water. ... 

Then I find it essential that we should stop right 
here and I have said in another part of my lecture that 
it is possible for us to get together, but the mere bringing 
of the body together, does not mean that we are to¬ 
gether, no for the union that tends to the success of this 
people must be Japanese-like, Chinese-like, must be like 
the old African, himself, in his own habitat, must be like 
the white man, himself, his worst enemy, or else he will 
forever be a prey to his enemies. And for the life of me, 
I cannot see why the leading colored men of this country 
cannot understand that the only safe law that we have 





lt our command is the law of eugenic science. InteUU 
gently .and rightly applied it means the hfting up 
mtire race out of the ditch to that of wealth, of mteUi- 
gence and effulgence. We are dealing now not with 
Fuvenic Science but with only one constituent part of 
STdencTdlcussing it under the head of Procr^tiom 

nro _before means before or for. Now, then, I ca 

readily see when I get into the definition of this word, 
we must not wait until the child is born to begin our 
instruction but we must begin the development and in- 
struction of that child ere it is born in the world and as 
I said before that he who neglects to instruct the fathers 
and mothers of tomorrow in these fundamental laws is 
vuiltv of criminal negligence and therefore, you mus 
Spear before God with the blood of your own offsprmg 
Son your hands. Read Holy Writ search the Word 
of God Every phase of the Bible teaches us 
decreed in all of its utterances that a good tree 
hriny forth evil fruit, neither can an intelligent father 
j ^ mother produce an intellectual imbecile. Such 
things am not P possible. My friends, we have in our 
ownSiands the lever that must be applied to the Wring 
r tVi k race and I am disgusted when I hear a learned 
San some of the scholars of our race, talking about these 
thtncs not being practicable. The white race knows full 
well that the day you find out how to apply this kw of 
which I am now speaking, that day, it wiU be utterly 
imoossible for him to deal with you as he has been dealing. 
“Knowledge is Power.” When a man has the right kind 
ofknowledge why then he has power. I am dealing now 
• ,v t-notVinrk If I had my way, I would see to it and 
Sis would be my method of dealing with it, that* 
all over this country would be established P art '?"' a rly 
for the development of fathers and mothers of the un¬ 
born generation. I would teach them how to observe 
these deep and fundamental truths until their minds and 
soSs 3d become permeated with them. I would 
show them what great service they would be doing for 
humanhy by producing such a child. Some of you may 
ttok that I am mad, but I am not. I cannot see for 
the life of me, my friends, how we can in the face of com- 
mon reason*neglect these things. It is more than I can 
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see. You say to me that I see bad people, cripple, im¬ 
becile, thieves, thugs and robbers in the highest, the 
strongest, the most intellectual and the most polished 
race that ever dwelt upon the foot-stool of the earth and 
I will say to you that the words you utter are true, but 
my friends don’t you know that that polished, educated 
and intelligent and mighty race of people that you refer 
to has for hundreds of years neglected to apply these 
laws in the producing of their race. They have filled 
their minds with arson, murder, and war until every 
child you meet upon the street has a wooden gun upon 
his shoulder or in his hand, or a rock or something of 
that kind which bespeaks the fact that he has within 
him the thought of murder or war, until slowly but surely 
that mighty race is degenerating. When they walked 
purely before God, when they obeyed these laws, when 
they tenaciously held to those things that were right and 
good, they made great and wonderful progress in the 
world. They have got so high that me thinks that they 
think that they are gods,—Hence neglected all laws, 
gone away from their Creator and accepted by some 
other great methods the progress other than that laid 
down by Jehovah. The thing I am speaking about, my 
friends, is not of man but of God. God, himself decreed 
it,—God himself has spoken it and said, “Oh that Israel 
might keep my statues that it might be well with them 
and their children forever.” But they did not keep 
them. They went among strangers and married strange 
people and they themselves became weak by violating 
these laws. 

Let the damsels of the race take notice. Let the 
young gents of our society take notice. Let the fathers 
and mothers of the prospective fathers and mothers take 
notice and remember these solemn words as I close this 
lecture that if you dare neglect what you have heard 
tonight, the blood of the generation will be upon your 
shoulder and at the threshold of Heaven the ever watch¬ 
ful God will stop you and ask you, “Where is thy brother?” 

I thank you. 


* 







WHY NEGROES DON’T UNITE 


Why of all the many races in the country where we live, 

Do we find so little union as the negro race can give? 

Is it lack of love or color? Who will give the reason true, 

Why they cherish opposition more than other peoples do? 

We’ll examine for a moment, how the negro race is made, 

Now we find them all complexions, any hue and every shade, 

Scraps of all the human races in among them we can find, 

All the many dispositions, ev’ry nation of its kind. 

Every tribe will hang together, though among the negroes found, 
Which will bring about dissensions, on all questions that abound, 
Ev’ry blood must have a “say so,” red or yellow, white or black, 
Differ always in opinion, racial union always lack. 

Hark! the whites of this assembly to a special plan agree, 

Lo! the red men now are holding their opinion, don’t you see? 

Aye, the blacks must have a hearing in the question of to-day, 
Yellow folks compose a factor and the same will have a say. 

Scripture tells how Ham was tickled by the shame of Noah s plight, 
How his'brothers with a mantle shielded Noah from the light, 

Now we find that Ham’s descendants keep disgrace well exposed, 
While the children of others keep a shameful secret closed. 


From inheritance the negro gets his levity and mirth, 

More than any other species of the races of the earth, 

He rejoices in reporting what will bring his neighbor shame, 
Charity extends her mantle and the others cover blame. 


hen the race discards the fragments, by the others, thrown aside, 

__ .IfAMfliAr cinfill 1 — : ^ r °" rl 


— Unknown 
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Everyone who reads this book will find that 
it contains valuable thoughts on every subject 
that is mentioned. 

It also gives information on all occupations 
in every walk of life, in the most practical way. 

Your SPECIAL ATTENTION is directed to 
the subjects entitled KNOWLEDGE OF LABOR 
AND HUMAN RIGHTS. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

The object of this work is to teach every indi¬ 
vidual knowledge of labor, and human rights 
through the understanding of brotherly love. 

The thought which we should carry in our minds 
is efficiency of industrial education and Christian 
love, of human rights for fellow-man. In short, we 
are teaching about the knowledge of justice and 
treatment of each other in human rights. 

FREE SPEECH AND PRESS. 

Let brotherly love continue to each citizen; Pro¬ 
tection of life and property everywhere; The right 
to vote and protection at the Ballot Box; Justice 
and mercy in the Court Rooms; Public happiness to 
citizens; Freedom to all public works and trades; 
Equal rights in every state to citizens, etc. 


THE EMANCIPATION MESSAGE TO THE 
AMERICAN PEOPLE OF THE U. S. 
ACCEPT WITH KINDNESS. 


The highest gifts of this nation to all its people 
are Love, Justice, Peace, Kindness, Freedom. Lib¬ 
erty, Equal Rights and Protection to lives and prop- 
ertv, and towards all people and citizens in America. 
Enjoying at all further times public happiness, with 
no discrimination towards the citizens or violating 
the C^n*titution of the United States of America. 
God bless the President of the United States, the 
Governors of all the states. Please hear us and urge 
equal rights in the Legislature of the states. Free 
and equal schools for all Nations and citizens. Polit¬ 
ical and industrial privileges to all. 
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Ancient History of the Ethiopians 


We learn from the knowledge of light and 

‘^Id " 8 h .h«i. kno'-W** «< i ” d " >w 
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came from the and see the wls dom of 
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the primitive man. Cain was a farmer, 

offspring of Adam Qain took the life of his 

and Abel was a herdsmam Cam worl d by 

£'tfiSt fX^a ft n St This act came from sel¬ 
fishness of the human heart. and sci . 

We also learn that the first. know.^ ^ 

ence of music and m V SK a • ' T^uced the harp and 

ered by J aba '- W ° sica i instruments, the same was 
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knowledge of education. an d Rome were 
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1 he Bible historians give us the names of the 
Ethiopian poets, viz.. Pinder. Virgil. Horace. Homer. 
David, Solomon. 

All of the Hebrew Prophets were Ethiopians, 
which were unequaled in their poetical knowledge. 

| n order to become learned and well versed 
in the history of the Ethiopian race, we must read 
and study the original books on the subject of 
Hebrew. Greek and Latin for intellectual develop¬ 
ment of the mind, which thought will serve for future 

usefulness. , , 

Every student who has read the Bible knows 
that the nickname Negro has nothing to do W1 
the name Ethiopia, neither has it any relationship to 
the word black. The word black is applied to peo¬ 
ple because of the knowledge of each other in the 
beginning of creation. 

The word Negro is applied to people withou 
the knowledge or authority of the Bible, therefore 
we make use of it by false statement when we claim 
that we have the right to call people Negroes and 
Negresses, which is used with other false nicknames 
which are also without foundation. 

Prejudice is the cause of these false impres¬ 
sions to keep slavery alive If righteousness was in 
the hearts of those who believe in these false state¬ 
ments. they would discontinue such nicknames 

In speaking further of the history of mankind 
I leave these few words for our consideration, which 
thought comes from the Bible to produce the truth 
of the human race. There are some people wdh 
much intelligence, who do not believe that man was 
taken from the dust of the ground. In order to un- 
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, U read the book of Genesis, 
erstand this we should 

;cond chapter, 1 3t v this thought is 

A further understanding.of ^ads: 

ound in the th'rd Chapter,o a j 30 proV es that 

Unto dust shall thou The first knowledge 
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God made man in his image. If this is true then 
Ethiopians are like unto God, who is the creator of 
the world and the Father of men. 

Our object in this lesson is to correct false 
teachers and students who have followed the wrong 
instructions, being misled in thought of unuseful 
education toward colored people. 

In order to get further knowledge, we must 

search the Scriptures, for in them we find eternal lit . 
Rehind this evil is slavery to uphold injustice 
human rights The time we spend acquiring an 
education should have taught us right , fro ™ 
and. if unfortunately we have not received an edu¬ 
cation in this thought, we may learn by °bserva 
tion. in order to prove our industry in knowledge 
abor Again, if we labor under the impression that 
we have an intellectual foundation for the n.ckname 
Necxro or Negress, we are incomplete in our intelli 
gence’ We further believe the Bible that we have 
knowledge and rights of civilization for controlling 
oow^r of the community, and to be recognized as 
■ free citizens. It is easy for people to go astray wh 
are without knowledge of Brotherly Love, which is 
based on love of Christ and the Bible, which comes 
through righteousness. Now we can see it is robbery 

of human rights that places us tL know- 

vidual ignorance, unless we have learned the knowi 
edge of labor, which is love; knowledge of love » 
honest labor. It is open, free and acceptable to all 
who think, and act right after being *' ou " 
order to work out these plans we must take to our 
selves the thought of self-interest in knowledge of 
labor After all we must remember we make our- 
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for usefulness is concerned. I he correct way 















doing a thing must be taught by a teacher; there¬ 
fore, the lesson before us opens our eyes to truth 
and light, which is in knowledge of labor. 

We should also remember the love of Christ 
teaches that we are one. Therefore we cannot 
afford to abuse human rights with this present priv¬ 
ilege of becoming intelligent with the knowledge 
of Christian education and business opportunities 
aiound us. If we would be free, let us throw off 
the first thought of ignorance, which keeps us in 
slavery. Remember we have not failed to call the 
attention of every thinker to the consideration of 
drunkenness, ignorance, extravagance and other 
manner of evil which comes from drunkenness. Our 
attention is also called to the nick-name Negro. The 
same is applied to colored people through ignor¬ 
ance. All of these things should be banished from 
our minds that we might become more useful in our 
intelligence for knowledge of labor. Every Afro- 
American who believes in being called a Negro by 
name contributes by words and action to the up¬ 
building of slavery. Remember we are in a posi¬ 
tion to study the human race by getting into the 
spirit of philosophy and love, which gives a higher 
thought to usefulness in business education. We 
must keep ourselves intellectually informed in all of 
the understandings of the Bible, to work out our 
plans which are in knowledge of labor and human 

The representative power of an oppressed people 
must be worked out through the knowledge of the 
masses, for a safe deliverance in the industries o 
life. In order to do this we must be qualified m all 
the works of leadership which makes civilization. 


When we speak of representative power we mean 
that the colored people must seek through their own 
knowledge the rights of local and national authority 
for citizenship. And yet this must come out of our 
intelligence as a contribution to our political rights 
in the community in which we live, that it might give 
more light on love and truth to make us sensible of 
our dut 1 / toward each other. In knowledge of labor, 
remember what Abraham Lincoln said, “Let us keep 
stwp Co ch^- music ol the republic.” Out of this 
expression is the freedom of rights of the people to 
be respected. The hinderance of these rights lies in 
being deceived by drunkenness and the display of 
ignorance. These rights are entrusted to our care 
for the raising up of our children with intelligence 
for business philosophy, which is our right to claim 
through the knowledge of labor. Let us remember 
that discouragement comes by being negligent of 
self-interest, unless we remember we will remain 
an oppressed people. If we continue to remain 
whiskey drinkers, and to remain uneducated, with 
doubt of exercising the privilege and duties which 
are before us. Every thoughtful student will tell the 
people of less understanding, that it was Jethro, an 
Ethiopian Prince of Midian, Moses’ father-in-law, 
that discovered law and order. This Prince in¬ 
structed Moses in the jurisdiction of the law, 
the officers which were appointed magistrates and 
judges. Millions of people were governed by this 
judiciary system. The transaction of this record 
took place 1400 years before Christ. These are 
questions of information of the Ethiopian Prince, 
Jethro. Let us read Exodus, 1 8th chapter, 1st verse, 
also 21st. We may also read Acts, 13th to 20th 
verses, which will give us a little understanding of 
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the place we occupied in Ancient History. 

In bringing this information of light and truth 
we have discovered another Ethiopian king, ii“il 
B C Nimrod, the son of Cush, who was the first 
King of Babylon; a wise and great one on the earth, 
a mighty man before God, King of Assyria—Gen 
10th chapter, 8th. 9th and 10th verses. If we had 
time we could cite many passages in the Bible, trom 
one chapter to the other, showing that the Bible is 
made up of the lives of the black people. With this, 
let us go on to victory in other things for the future 
with Christ on our side, working in knowledge of 
labor. Let us live in the new thought of intellectual 
mind. In speaking further of the workmanship of our 
generation, it is expected that the preachers, teach¬ 
ers public lecturers and orators would be careful not 
to use the word Negro, which is a disgrace in every 
public gathering. 

Let us also remember that whenever we use the 
word Negro we disgrace the Ministry and other in¬ 
dustries which we represent by industrial education. 
It is the duty of every student to enter into the 
thought of duty in knowledge of labor, which is per¬ 
taining to the rights of the human family. There is 
no way of ever becoming successful unless it is 
through works of intelligence. Our minds must be 
taught to develop the thought of industry in educa¬ 
tion. Let us remember if we have thought of this 
work as our individual duty we will enter every 
industry, with knowledge of labor. We should 
further remember that the inspiration which comes 
through an intellectual mind is the school house of 
human wisdom, which throws off the work of bond¬ 
age and sets the bondsman free. Yet if we are con¬ 
trolled by the use of strong drinks, which leads to 



drunkenness through drinking whiskey, we shall not 
be free, neither can we be protected by legislative 
power. Let us not forget that our work will be right 
if we carry out the plans from knowledge of labor 
that we might show our good-will towards the 
human race. If we represent the works of Christian 
love, we have a principle in knowledge of labor. 

Let us further remember whenever we find 
prejudices, drunkenness and ignorance combined, 
the nickname Negro will be expressed, because of 
the disorder of the individual. On the other hand, 
the same expressions are freely used by many 
preachers and leaders of society. The same is fol¬ 
lowed by many who know not of the evil which 
oppresses human rights by there nick-names. 

Furthermore, there are many parents and chil¬ 
dren organized to enlighten our minds on these 
questions which have served the human races—with 
inferiority because of their first place in civilization, 
and because of their misfortune in the institution of 
the recent slavery, which have passed into oblivion. 
Remember we will succeed unless we fall further 
into drunkenness and ignorance, which is a contri¬ 
bution to slavery. Let us not forget that freedom 
and protection come through economical under¬ 
standing in knowledge of labor. 

It is proper that we educate ourselves to useful¬ 
ness of human rights, which is knowledge of labor. 
This opens the way to power through wisdom, 
which teaches the fear of the Lord is the beginning 
of wisdom. 

Let us remember that it is only through wisdom 
we are able to obtain the blessings of the earth. The 
reason for this is, we are his people, and the sheep 



























of his pasture, which rights we inherit through right¬ 
eousness. 

Let us remember wisdom is the remedy for all 
things. 

Information which we desire to obtain is found 
in the Bible, to answer all questions and to better 
conditions of mankind. Let us remember there are 
conditions of ignorance before us which need to be 
worked out, by calling attention to prove that we 
are in need of intelligence when we call persons 
Negroes or other nick-names pertaining to the indi¬ 
vidual. Let us remember there are thousands of 
intelligent people who have begun their disapproval 
against the nickname, Negro, which expression is 
ignorance, both in expression and action. 

Furthermore, we should read Genesis to Rev¬ 
elation, that we might know mankind in a broader 
sense of civilization. The work which we have men¬ 
tioned of Ethiopia came out of the life of Adam, 
which means earthy. We must remember the his¬ 
tory of the people of Ethiopia, from Adam to Sol¬ 
omon, and to the life of Christ, which proves in 
itself that they were black people from the history 
which we have before us, which is of the Bible. 















that it is as wicked for a Christian to s1 ^ e ^ f s to 
a disciple of Christ a Negro. Men of Africa were 
chosen by Christ our Lord to go and preach the 
everlasting gospel to every creature. See the sons 
of Africa who came to Antioch, preaching e ° 
Jesus. Acts Xl-20. Men of Cyprus an island ot 
Africa, and of Cyrene, a city on the Mediterranean, 
in Africa. 

In the third century the Church of Christ was 
ably defended by the celebrated sons of Africa, 
Origen and Cyprian, learned Christian writers, com¬ 
monly called Fathers, and St. Chrysostom, and bt. 
Augustine, learned and eloquent Fathers in the 
Church of Christ, and many others. 

I am authorized by the word of God to say, 
whosoever makes use of the word Negro, applying 
it to us as a people, after the light and truth have 
been proclaimed, are neither friends to God nor 
man. “I say unto you, inasmuch as ye have done 
it unto one of the least of these, my brethren, ye 
have done it unto me. Matt. 25. 40. 

To call a person a Negro, in the F.ast, is expres¬ 
sive of the highest contempt. 

The dark Spaniard is proud of his descent from 
the African Moor, who first taught Europe the use 
of the Arabic figures, etc. The Arab, of Africa, the 
most majestic of men, with his piercing eye and flow¬ 
ing beard, is the descendant and representative of 
Abraham. 


Knowledge of Labor 


Knowledge is acquired by seeking information 
and using practical ideas in business. This thought 
develops the mind into intellectual usefulness. 

There must always be in our mipd a knowl¬ 
edge of individual thrift to obtain a victory over 
extravagances of whatever we known to be right. 
The heart must also be educated that it might be¬ 
come the central attraction of every good act that 
can be performed. 

In order to improve ourselves in the civiliza¬ 
tion of today, we must all so enlighten our minds 
in industrial education which gives opportunity and 
knowledge of labor to do things. 1 he more we 
learn to think we will see the need of emancipating 
ourselves from false belief which impresses us we 
are to be hindered from occupying positions because 
of color of skin. This thought is a curse in whatever 
mind it takes effect. 

Let us remember the truth is in the thought 
which makes the individual and not the color of 
skin as taught by false teachers, whose expression is 
a curse of civilization. 

The knowledge of freedom is in the intellectual 
mind. Therefore, if our mind is untrained, we are. 
subject to the treatment of slavery in its worst form. 
Until we learn the value of industrial and intellectual 
work which is in knowledge of labor. 

Truth and love are the fruits we must bear in 
knowledge of righteousness for the good of our¬ 
selves. In this thought we have the right example 










experienced in business. The way is to accept the 
truth and all things will work out right. 

It is in thought we find protection and justice 
in our home and institution ol learning which comes 
to us by knowing how to do things. 

We should take this thought into our mind in 
order to show the good there is in our talent which 
we possess. In this thought is Christian citizenship 
and knowledge of truth and light because of our 
interest and study in knowledge of labor. 

In speaking further on knowledge of labor, we 
find that it removes from our minds the silly acts 
and unwillingness to become intelligent in perform¬ 
ing our duty. We should remember this thought 
is a safeguard against ignorance which enslaves us. 

We further find knowledge of labor is in oppo¬ 
sition to ignorance because it causes the untrained 
mind to make excuses, when it is uncalled for. 

In our intelligence we should honor the prin¬ 
ciples and laws of nature in order that we might 
have the civilization to govern us in our knowledge 
of righteousness wh h makes our industry worth 
while as we work in knowledge of labor to become 
more intelligent. 

In speaking further of knowledge of labor, we 
believe it is obtained by constant study and prepara¬ 
tion of intellectual development of the mind. With¬ 
out the knowledge of this thought we are sure to be 
satisfied with a limited degree of intelligence and 


of a Christian life by taking heed how we hear. In 
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which is in wisdom. It wewo^e ^ p , ace before 
each^tfier ’the" higher intelligence of education and 
industrial works. 

Let us remember it is righteousness that sets us 
, 11 fkinas There is no reason why each inch- 

ISTnoTl b e e a worker in knowledge of 
labor, which is our duty and our place. 

Again let us learn to overcome evil with good, 
which is the study of knowledge of labor. 

We should remember the knowledge o 
leaded must come out of ou^elves if we expect 
to obtain justice in our ranks and save. Let us seeK 
information in our work that we might be useful m 
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thoughts are economy, education, love and un ty. 

In righteousness lies the gifts of intellectua 
light, love for what is right and wealth, which gives 
us power to overcome evil, with goo . 
thought we become more fruitful in our work. The 
way to accomplish good is through rig ‘ 

In order to do this we must keep before us the under 
standing of our work which is knowledge of labor 
If we recognize the power which is in usetu 
knowledge there will be no obstacle before us which 
cannot be removed. The reason we remain ir> P 
prtv and ignorance we hinder ourselves of becoming 

















economy, which is in knowledge of labor and the 
light of representative power through executive 
ability. 

The highest thought of science comes through 
the studies which is in knowledge of labor. 1 his is 
another thought we should get to master our occu¬ 
pation. We should remember this is the duty and 
privilege of every individual who believes in rising 
from poverty, ignorance and drunkenness, to intel¬ 
ligence, wealth and Christianity. 

In knowledge of labor our intellect will make 
provision for all things if we are willing to take heed 
to instruction. 

We should also remember there must be in us 
a determination to have an individual bank account 
for the opening of new discoveries of intellectual 
and industrial enterprises that we might see business 
from the light of an intellectual thought. It is only 
through knowledge of labor we can see our useful¬ 
ness in civilization. Above all things, it is our duty 
to get rid of the habit of drunkenness that takes 
our money and which deprives us of the light of 
civilization which is in knowledge of labor. 

There is no way to escape being robbed of our 
rights as long as we are without the knowledge of 
business education, citizenship and executive power 
of legislative work, which gives rights and authority 
in citizenship of the government. In this we see our 
safeguard, which must be in work which is of knowl¬ 
edge of labor. 

We also get out of knowledge of labor new 
visions and inspirations from the cultivation of our 
spirit and our mind to broaden our views on higher 
questions of intelligence and good literature, which 


is a substantial intellectual food. It is in these 
thoughts we find Christian love and friendship 
among each other. 

Our work in knowledge of labor is accom¬ 
plished by accepting the truth which sets us free. We 
are deprived of these opportunities which we are 
fighting to obtain because we are indifferent about 
our rights which is in knowledge of labor. 

If we are conscious of ourselves our minds will 
have in it the spiritual light to guide our thoughts in 
expressing our words in the things we think. There¬ 
fore, we must be thinkers to know that we can be 
trusted to the knowledge of leadership which comes 
by knowledge of labor. 

Above all other things, we should remember 
unless we think and learn to do for ourselves, we 
will continue to labor under a serious mistake, as 
we look forward to others to do that for us that we 
can do for ourselves. To think is to have in us the 
will to know the power of knowledge. 

Our duty, as a people, should be to oppose seg¬ 
regated and unequal rights representatives in our 
department of justice, by knowledge of the ballot 
wherever we vote. If we desire to have a represen¬ 
tative seat in the government we must be united on 
the basis of working together in spirit and truth that 
we may not be deceived by strong drinks, which 
deprive us of leadership and the right representative 
power and citizenship which is the right of useful 
intelligence in our community. There must be in us 
confidence of each other to become victorious in our 
work for the future, and yet there could be no vic¬ 
tory to win if we allow ourselves to be the sup¬ 
porters of drunkenness and criminals. In this we 



















lose the sense of representing ourselves intelligently. 
Our enjoyment of living is in knowledge of labor 
which opposes whiskey, beer and other strong drinks 
which causes us to display ignorance everywhere. 

Our duty is to be first and best in rendering 
personal service of our intelligence wherever we 
are. It is knowledge of business education that 
makes the opportunity to enter greater work of in¬ 
dustry. This thought must come out of our own 
knowledge by saving money out of our work day 
by day. This thought shows that the most incompe¬ 
tent person can enlighten himself, following the in¬ 
structions we give in work of knowledge of labor 
which is so much needed in our home, and in our 
business places of the community. 

We cannot have in us a principle of spiritual 
work and drink whiskey and beer, neither can we be 
ignorant and perform intelligent work. It is these 
things that causes us to be criminals and inactive in 
our work, also causes us to be illiterate, untruthful, 
dishonest and ungrateful in our disposition and 
incompetent of knowing our usefulness to ourselves. 

Let us remember the spirit of truth will bring 
us in remembrances of our duty if we are unselfish of 
ourselves which is taught in the subject of knowl¬ 
edge of labor, unless we prove by our individual 
work that we have in us intellectual use for useful 
literature. 

We should also remember if we allow others 
to think for us they will get out of our labor the 
rights which belongs to us. This is where we lose 
because of negligence of self-interest which unfits us 
for citizenship, which comes by industrial education 
which thought is in knowledeg of labor. 


In knowledge of labor we find spiritual light 
the only power that lightens the way through dark¬ 
ness that we might see our work. We should also 
remember that we have every knowledge of know¬ 
ing our hindrances if we will believe the work of 
Christ which is our knowledge of labor. 

The work of knowledge of labor has shown 
that the colored Americans have produced more 
intelligence from the farm work and trades of in¬ 
dustrial schools than any other industry; yet there 
are other great works in the various industries to be 
accomplished by their hands, yet the objection to 
freedom of industry has had much to do with 
depriving the colored people of their industrial 
rights which is the foundation of all success. The 
question is, shall we continue to be dumb and blind 
to these questions of importance which is before us 
for our consideration? We answer, no, by practical 
example of our daily occupation, therefore we must 
learn that knowledge is power in striving to obtain 
freedom and justice of industries. 

Our mind must have in it the spirit of truth, the 
spirit and truth are enlightenment of mind which 
illuminates every industry which is our gift and 
calling in life. This thought of intelligence will not 
abide in the mind of slothfulness nor in the mind of 
ignorance, nor drunkenness, which is a hindrance to 
the mind becoming intelligent. 

It is the duty of every individual and nation to 
build their intellectual and industrial foundation out 
of their own intelligence which will give greater hope 
for the future. The way to rise in various indus¬ 
tries of life is by good use of education and money. 
This is the lesson we should teach to make the right 
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impression upon the mind, of every student and 
workman in the community. By developed thought 
we make our conditions better in the study of 
knowledge of labor. 

Knowledge of labor is the light which opens 
our understanding upon all business for our future 
success if we will take it into ourselves for our con¬ 
sideration in the things of which we are concerned. 

The spirit of truth gives us power in labor to 
triumph over every foe which comes before us if we 
will be led by the spirit which establishes a principle 
in our hearts for the good in the knowledge of labor 
which is our duty at all times and in all places where 
we may be. 

Let us remember the knowledge of labor opens 
our mind to the knowledge of wealth which shows 
our sense of economy in our hour of labor. 

Again, the poetical writer tells us: 

In the years to come. Truth will open up the way 
That all things may work together to serve us well 
If we learn to go where duty calls and obey 

In the joys of our future hope we are sure to 
dwell. 

Another poetical thought tells us: 

The seats we occupy thru drunkedness invites sla¬ 
very to appear 

With its curse more severe than that of years ago 
Unless we will learn to value ourselves more dear 
We will become the victims of sorrow, grief and 
woe. 

The knowledge of labor must come out of our 
experiences which lie in our daily occupation. The 
thought that should be most acceptable in our hearts 
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which act passed the Forty-e.ghth General Assem¬ 
bly July, 1913-1914. It was August 1. ,9 ' 5 that 
the National Half-Century Anniversary of Colored 
People's Freedom was opened under the direction 
of the commissioners, who were appointed by Hon. 
Governor Edward F. Dunne, Governor of Illinois 

The labor of the Governor and members of the 
Illinois State Legislature and people was honorea 
when his Excellency Woodrow Wilson, President of 
the United States, consented to the use of his name 
as patron of the Illinois National Half-Century Anni¬ 
versary of Colored People s Freedom. 

The knowledge of the exposition was of an 
oppressed people, yet with wonderful achievements 
which came out of slavery. Among the wonderful 
exhibits at the Coliseum mam exposition bu.lamg 
was the poetical work of S_ M. Francis, who was 
honored by the Associated Press, also the President 
of the United States and the official members of the 
exposition as the poet laureate and philosopher of 
the meeting. 

It is the duty of every individual to prove his or 
her knowledge by honest toil. Labor must be o 
individual thrift, the highest thought of intellect 
which comes out of righteousness to our minds. 

Righteousness is the foundation of truth which 
must be planted into our hearts that we may bring 
forth good fruit as we grow in knowledge, wisdom, 
truth, love and grace. Upon this foundation we 
obtain understanding. Our calling gives us the 
spirit and mind to do things. 

The spirit of truth will teach us the knowledge 
of labor. Industry is the work of the mind which 
gives intellectual light for trades and professions, 



science and art. With this, we must labor for what 
is right that we may show ourselves by education 
and wisdom. 

The talent of an individual lies in the things 
he or she loves when the mind is cultivated to the 
same. Righteousness is filled with work of every 
kind for those who desire to make life useful. in 
order to see this, we must seek first the kingdom of 
God and His righteousness, and all of these things 
will be added unto us. 

Righteousness makes good laborers in the fields 
of industry if we use our talent for the good of our¬ 
selves at the right time. 

Again, we must stir up the gift in us by taking 
heed to instruction which makes us free to the knowl¬ 
edge of our birthright for the good of ourselves 
Again, we must become conscious of our condition 
before we can make the impression for knowledge 
of labor. The reason we suffer, we have no love for 
ourselves. Love for ourselves will bring us into 
understanding of labor. 

To do this, we must shun evil, otherwise we 
will remain the same. To think we cannot do this is 
a false belief. 

Let us get knowledge of labor in our trade and 
professions that we may not labor in vain. Labor 
for what is right, to inherit the earth. 

In speaking further of S. M. Francis’ poetical 
works, we find the poem entitled, “The Angels Sang 
That Happy Morn,’’ one of the first to make an 
impression upon Professor Starr, scientific teacher 
of Chicago Universitv, who collected and filed this 
composition at the Chicago (Illinois) Half-Century 
Anniversary of Colored People’s Freedom. The 
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words of this poem are as follows: 

All was pure and all was bright 

When Christ in Bethlehem was h° rn ; 

And earth was filled with heavenly light 
When angels sang that happy morn. 

The spirit of truth is found in these poems, 
which teaches righteousness that we may carry upon 
our faces and in our actions the spirit of brotherly 
love, which is our spiritual duty or everything we 
' undertake to do. In this we will feel ourselves free 
from selfishness, which causes us to do injustice one 
towards the other because wc have not the Christ 
spirit in our hearts which must come through the 
knowledge of righteousness. 

If we make ourselves drunkards and idlers by 
refusing to take heed to good instruction we will 
bring forth into the world undesirable children for 
civilization and citizenship. Therefore let us look 
into our mind for a knowledge of business educa¬ 
tion trade, home training, and the spirit of truth 
will give us light on all things in our occupation and 
business whatever it may be. 

Again, we should prepare ourselves in every 
calling whifch is before us in order that we may meet 
the demand of the future successfully by the knowl-. 
edge of labor. 

Labor day into day for what is right 
Where the soil is rich and fine, 

And thy rest will be sweet at night, 

While wealth grows with the time. 

An example of labor is given us in the New 
Testament by Christ, Who said upon one occasion. 
"1 must work the work of Him that sent Me while 
it is day, for the night cometh, when no man can 


work." The knowledge of this example teaches us 
that there is no reason why we should not profit by 
the knowledge of this labor, spiritual or temporal. 

Let us remember in the knowledge of labor we 
must be united in the cause of right in order that 
justice may prevail by the establishment of the truth 
which will cause us to be victorious in our labor. 
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N. E. Cor. 1 6th and South Sts., 

Philadelphia, Pa. 

I 0 Downing St., Whitehall, S. W. 1. 

December 3, 1918. 

Dear Sir: . 

I am desired by the Prime Minister to convey 
to you his thanks for your courtesy in sending him 
copy of your verses. 

Yours faithfully, 

F. L. STEVENSON. ‘ 

S. M. Francis, Esq. 


Department ot State, w 
Octot 

In reply refer to: 

Di. 

Mr. S. M. Francis, c Q . 

Northeast Cor. 16th and South Sts.. 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

Sli: The Department has received t 

your little poem, entitled We ■ 

President, and, thanking you 

this matter, commends the sentiment 


SECRETARIAT DES COMMANDEMENTS DU 
ROl. 

Palais de Bruxelles. 
January 11, 1919. 

M ° n Thave the honor to have been asked to thank 
you for your kindly thought in addressing to King 
Albert a copy of your poem "We Will Stand by the 

President. c , 

Accept, my dear sir, the assurance ot my deep 

consideration. y GODEFROID, 

Le Secretaire des Commandements 
Monsieur S. M. Francis, 
a Philadelphia. 


Your obedient servant 

For the Secretary of State: 

ABLEY A. ADEE, 

Second Assistant Secretary, 


THE SECRETARY OF THE NAVY. 

Washington. 

October 22, 1918, 


This will acknowledge receipt of V-r recent 
favor enclosing me a copy of your poem entitled 
"We Will Stand by the President. annreciate 

It is a very appropriate verse and l appreciat 

the courtesy shown in sending it to me. 

Sincerely yours, 

JOSEPHUS DANIELS. 

Mr. S. M. Francis, 


AMERICAN EXPEDITIONARY FORCES. 

Office of the Commander-in-Chief. 
France, December 10, 1918. 

Mr. S. M. Francis, 

































16th and South Streets, 

Philadelphia, ra. 

:ar Sir: . irect8 me to acknowledge 

General Persh-ng ^ note of November 

££££■.’V °d f y t our patriotic P ° em 

i iU Stand WthePresi r en yours 

(Signed) j £ ADAMSON, 

Captain A. G. D., 
Private Secretary. 

n a, HEADQUARTERS, BRITISH 

CENERA ASBS.NFSANCE mbei „ |8 

c ”r,“ d y t"p c o" 

xrs £. «-** 

YoUrS D V |sM t OND MORTON 

Per K. U. 

A. D. C. the C. C. 


M Francis, Esq., , c 

s. E. cor. 16th and South Sts.. 
Philadelphia, Pa., U. S. A. 


THESUN. ,q, 9 

New York, February 18, I^IV. 


Mr. S. M. Francis, 


Union News Poetical Reading Circle, 

Philadelphia, Pa. 

bu, Will g.« .« i. in "*■> 

future. . , 

With every good wish. 

Very truly yours, BROpHY 

Secretary to Mr. Munsey. 
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WISDOM. 


S. M. Francis is the author of this poem, which 
is written on the subject of Wisdom. He was born 
in the city of Charleston, South Carolina, of the 
United States of America. He worked his way up 
into the world by hard labor and study in his edu¬ 
cation at night school to produce this work. 

The poetical work of S. M. Francis brought him 
into prominence at the Chicago Exposition, Septem¬ 
ber 25, 1915. He was also honored as the poet 
laureate of Chicago, Illinois, Exposition. His work 
has been helpful all over the world to those who are 
in business, literary, school work and society. 

Wisdom is recommended as a subject which 
furnishes good information for business and con¬ 
veys with it useful intelligence in our industry and 
honesty, in brotherly love, which is the protection 
of our health, and our wealth, through wise manage¬ 
ment of thrift and economy. 

The truth unfolds to us the light of wisdom in 
our education which teaches by experiences and 
observation that ignorance, drink, idleness and 
drunkenness unfit us for business and citizenship. 
Therefore, we should remember that our labor is in 
vain unless we are trained heart and mind, soul and 
body, in the understanding of wisdom. This work 
we must show in order to prove that we have knowl¬ 
edge and love of human rights in our hearts. 

In order to be useful to ourselves, we must 
seek to find wisdom through truth and grace, 
which will rid our hearts of hatred and selfishness 
which cause us to be ignorant of our duty and 


which prevent us from obtaining good understand¬ 
ing because of idleness, drunkenness and vain ideas. 

Let us remember that wisdom is an almighty 
power of a divine truth that is revealed unto the 
human heart through spiritual light which is the 
understanding to be obtained by every true seeker. 

Again, wisdom brings us to the sense of our 
persona! duty wherever we have neglected our in¬ 
dustry and business education, with the opportunity 
of economy for doing good in our lives. 

Let us remember that wisdom is the protection 
against a life of drunkenness and ignorance, also of 
every evil and of gambling which leads to robbery 
and murder. In wisdom is the true knowledge of 
our understanding which must be practical in order 
that we may observe the truth. 

Let us remember that we have the samples of 
good intellectual equality of every profession, trade 
and business before us of which we are identified 
that will help us to reach the goal if we would rec¬ 
ognize the value of opportunity, which is before us. 
To do this, we must recognize wisdom as our guide 
and light in all things. 

The reason we seek wisdom and understand¬ 
ing we know by experience that it is the power of 
truth and light that moves civilization. The same 
we should obtain to avoid years of useless study 
and toil that our works and deeds might shine in 
our days and generation wherever we may exercise 
wisdom in our business or occupation. 

A knowledge of our poem on the subject of 
WISDOM. Let us look into the wisdom of making 
ourselves the superior mind of all minds. 

The object of this poetical composition is to 
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awaken the mind to spiritual and intellectual useful¬ 
ness in various branches of education through talent 
of self-help; that we may occupy business for our¬ 
selves, by the labor of our minds and hands wher¬ 
ever we are trained to work, in order that we may 
protect ourselves against injustice which occurs be¬ 
cause of lack of knowledge in business. 

Wisdom is the light and guide of our existence. 
In wisdom, we have strength, knowledge and under¬ 
standing which places us in a position to condemn 
ignorance, drink and drunkenness, which hinders 
our success because of its evil and destruction in our 
community. 

Let us remember wisdom teaches that indi¬ 
vidual thrift and economy through perseverance is 
the secret of our success and the property of every 
individual to profit by being useful of industrial edu¬ 
cation. Again, it teaches that we should enjoy life 
in the fullness of health and wealth. Also in busi¬ 
ness, education and intelligence, lifting ourselves as 
we march onward for greater things in life. 

To this end, everyone who reads this poem of 
“WISDOM,” will be abundantly blessed with under¬ 
standing, because it is the friend of all who seek to 
be wise; in order that we may profit by wisdom in 
our business and occupation each day of our lives. 

If we love wisdom, we love the truth which 
makes us free to the knowledge of all things which 
leads to our protection morally, industrially, intel¬ 
lectually and financially wherever we may be in our 
occupation. 

In wisdom we have the knowledge and light of 
true friendship, which proves that we can depend 
upon each other for honesty in all things. 


We learn from the knowledge of labor and 
human rights that the poems of Mr. Francis con¬ 
tain many Classical Poetical Thoughts of Human¬ 
ity, in words of love poetry of human rights. Music 
and Philosophy Poet. 

Author, Lecturer and Poet Laureate. 

“The Lack of Individual Power and How to 
Obtain it for Future Usefulness,” was one of the 
many fine lectures which Mr. Francis gave in Phila¬ 
delphia. 

During the time of the Great Wide World War, 
Mr. Francis wrote many excellent poems of the War, 
on various subjects, but in writing there is none so 
prominent as the one that says We 11 Be to Each 
Other True.” This poetical composition has caused 
Mr. Francis to be known all over the world for his 
poetical ability. 

“The Philadelphia Record” and “Evening 
Public Ledger” speak in the highest terms of S. M. 
Francis’ ability as a poet (1913-1919). For further 
information, read his poems. 

INTERNATIONAL REFERENCES — HIS 
MAJESTY, King Albert, of Palais de Bruselles, Jan¬ 
uary 11, 1919. 

Lloyd George, Prime Minister of Great Britain, 
December 3, 1918. 

Hon. Robert Lansing, Secretary of State, Wash¬ 
ington, D. C., October 11, 1918. 

General Foch. Commander-in-Chief of the 
British Army in France, December 10, 1918. 

General Pershing, Commander-in-Chief of the 
American Army in France. December 4, 1918. 

Hon. Josephus Daniels, Secretarv of the Navy, 
Washington, D. C.. October 16, 1918. 

And other references, which are too numerous 
to mention. 
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WISDOM. 

By S. M. Francis. 


Voice of wisdom calls us now, 

To use our talent without fear, 
That we may show others how. 

To work and build up everywhere. 


Thro’ wisdom we’ll reach the gold. 

Which we should learn to save. 

Gold that helps young and old, 

To fight against being a slave. 

Wisdom gives us light to rise, 

Wherever we would heed its call. 

To keep us from being unwise. 

In drunkenness that makes us fall. 

Ignorance of drunkenness binds our mind, 
Like a chain in its link. 

Because we 11 not seek to find 
The things on which to think. 

In thrift and economy lies success 
Which is the sense of toil 
That makes poverty less and less 
By the fruits of the soil. 

In our thought is our livelihood 
That gives to us the right 
That we might make conditions good. 

For that which we should fight. 

Wisdom gives us power to do 
The work which we should find 
That masters all in our view, 

If we would train the mind. 

In ignorance failures will ever be 
Until wisdom becomes our choice. 

Which gives to us our liberty. 

In rights which makes us rejoice. 
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We should learn to offset wrong, 

By the way of the right. 

That our days may be long, 

And our future made more bright. 
Through self-help our work is done. 
Which leads on to the gold. 

That’s a present help to every one 
Who will venture to be bold. 

Drunkenness leads the mind to crime, 
Where it will ever be bound, 

By our ignorance of every clime, 

Where cruel treatment will be found 
Wisdom is light to every heart. 

Who seeks to do the right, 

In bidding drink and idleness depart, 
To see the truth and light. 

With light and truth we’ll see 

Above the things mean and low. 
Into wisdom which makes us free, 

To learn that we should know. 

In drunkenness we’ve an empty hand, 
Which keeps wealth from our door. 
Because we’ll not seek to understand 
The reason why we are poor. 

The money we spend for drink. 

Makes of us slaves each day, 
Because we’ll not stop and think 




























How our labor is thrown away. 

We’ve eyes and still we re blind 
To evil of drunkenness and drink, 

Which makes us to each unkind. 

Wherever we have failed to think. 

In ignorance we fear and doubt. 

To be robbed of intellectual light, 

Unless by wisdom it’s worked out 
We’ll be deprived of equal right. 

Strong drinks are an outrage, 

Which causes us to act unwise; 

In ignorance of youth and age, 

Which makes us forget to rise. 

Wisdom is light to our mind, 

In whatever place we may live. 

For the good we may find. 

That’s in our heart to give. 

In each moment lies our chance. 

To work and train the mind. 

That we may try to advance. 

In the business that we find. 

We ll succeed by use of sense, 

With the money we have earned, 

When we learn it’s our defense, 

In all that we are concerned. 

Wisdom is the light to take 
In all the things we do, 

That we may see our mistakes. 

Whether they may be many or few. 

In thrift lies our financial plan. 

Through knowledge that economy will give, 
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Which is the right of man, 

I o make it convenient to live. 

We should turn away from extravagance, 

And expenses of drunkenness and drink, 
Which is the cause of ignorance, 

From which we do not think. 

Our interest should be to understand. 

The use of money we earn. 

That it may remain if the hand, 

Through the sense we should learn. 

Wisdom makes us all as one. 

To profit by all that’s good. 

That our victory may be won, 

Through the knowledge of true brotherhood 

Rules obeyed gives food for thought. 

In that which is our affair, 

If we’d practice what we re taught. 

We ll make our promotion everywhere. 
Through wisdom there’s exchange of gold, 
Which gives an abundant of wealth, 

Of knowledge that economy will unfold. 

Thru the sense of our health. 

We should hasten now and obey. 

That truth would make us wise, 

Or we will regret our delay. 

Of wisdom that bids us rise. 

With our knowledge we should produce. 

The fruits out off the ground. 

To be controlled by our use. 

In all that we see around. 

We should lav our money away. 

To make business of our own, 
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INTRODUCTION 



Through our labor, day by day, 

That our wisdom may be known, 

Thru drunkenness we are made weak. 

But through soberness we are made strong, 
By laws of nature that we seek, 

To know the right from wrong. 


Lack of Individual Power and How to Obtain It for 
Future Usefulness 

By S. M. FRANCIS, 

The essential thought of the subject is intel¬ 
lectual power. This thought produces knowledge of 
intellectual light on our city. The word “Forum” 
comes from the Greek language. It was a 
public place in Rome at the Courts of Justice where 
the most learned jurists met who were versed in the 
Roman laws of the country. 

It is the purpose of the author of this composi¬ 
tion to edify the minds of students and literary 
levers with classical literature that will give light on 
the lack of individual power and how to obtain' it 
for future usefulness. The word “lack” means to 
be deficient in a thing, let it be whatever it may. 

The word “individual” indicating one person or 
thing single, a single person. The word “power” 
denotes the faculty of doing, which further means 
ability, energy, force, strength, rule or authority, in¬ 
fluence, State or nation. 

The word “how” means we should know in 
what manner, to what degree, for what reason we 
should do these things. 

The word “obtain” means to get possession 
of, gain, acquire, in this sense we mean knowledge 
of intellectual and financial accomplishment. 

The word “future time”—time yet to come— 
that which we have no control over. A prepara¬ 
tion made for generation which is to come, that will 
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reap what we have sown. 

Useful, that which is used to an advantage 
also beneficial to one who is due certain rights fo 
individual use. 

As long as we lack knowledge it will be im 
possible for us to meet the necessary requirements 
of our daily occupation which is the evidence of our 
usefulness from a developed thought of mind. 

The interest we take in ourselves gives new en¬ 
ergy to press forward for greater things in life, which 
comes by knowledge of individual labor from day 
to day of our work. 

Developed thought is the motive power that 
governs the thinking faculties of the mind which 
gives knowledge to think and do that which we find 
profitable in our occupation. 

Deficiency will exhibit itself where preparation 
has not been made by the individual who neglects 
his duty pertaining to man’s rights. 

Remember whatever knowledge we lack is ch¬ 
ained through the understanding of righteousness. 

ion, ntkf' h n B,b j e W ! c n , d the P oetical composi- 
10 ns of King David and Solomon and other writers 

teeming with useful knowledge, leading to every- 
ing that is good, which have served nations and 
individuals ,n the past, and which serves for the 
present and future generations, which are to come 
by our making the world better to live in. 

the XXIM P ro f ress ' v fJ' fe °f mankind is’found in 
the XXIII Psalm of King David, who said: "The 

Krafion My f She , pherd ' 1 ^ not want." This dec! 
la ahon ,s of a developed mind and worthy of emu- 

auTfi^ d J eSS ° f ° Ur adva "cement of intellectual 


There are two thoughts in the Book of Books 
which we should grasp; the first thought is of intel¬ 
lect, the other is of industrial education, also knowl¬ 
edge of economy. These subjects should be regard¬ 
ed as food for thought in our consideration. 

Our intellectual and financial success of life is 
found in knowledge of industrial mission. It is in 
this thought we are able to obtain power of future 
usefulness by our work. 

Knowledge of power must be obtained from 
industrial education which is the foundation of our 
intellectual and financial standing in the community 
of which we live. 

If we are deficient in thought we will be power¬ 
less in the things which we are concerned. Let us 
further remember if we labor for what is right, we 
will profit from the lack of individual power and 
how to obtain it from future usefulness. 

We learn through knowledge of developed 
thought that powers are obtained by knowledge of a 
wisdom which is truth and love. Truth is a reality 
and principal of an established fact in the mind of 
every thoughtful individual whose object is to right. 

Love is the never dying substance of human 
rights in the hearts of our fellow-men. It is the 
right to think and act. It is also the privilege of 
every individual whose thoughts are developed in 
usefulness of intelligence. It is through this thought 
that we reach knowledge of power which is a faculty 
of doing: Ability, State or nation. The plan which 

























looke^^ecause^of^individua 

where education and financial opportunities pres e " 
themselves for political advancement of people of 

the c< ^ e m ^^j d reme mber spiritual power is the 
remedy which delivers us from evil which produces 
slavery One of the-worst conditions of evil 
continuation of a satisfied mind «{ deftly of an 
individual who is thoughtless of self interests^ 

Through knowledge of righteousness g 

admission to the storehouse of wisdom which sup- 
nlies us with means for necessary things ot lite. * 
member every individual has the right to en,oy the 
glory which comes out of their labor by power of 
righteousness. Therefore, we must leam how to 
® r. i individual Dower ana how to 


who are striving in knowledge or numan rigms iu 
break down the laws of lynching and segregation by 
demanding what is right in the Constitution of the 
people and Government of the United States ot 
America. 

The reason we lack individual power is be¬ 
cause we have been misled by political corruption 
which offers vice and crime. 

Above all things we should take into consid¬ 
eration the cause of our condition and reason to¬ 
gether that we may find in wisdom the remedy 
which is love and truth for righteousness, which 
gives more light on the lack of individual power and 
how to obtain it for future usefulness. 

Divine knowledge teaches us that spiritual pow¬ 
er must be the basis of which all other powers must 
spring in order to enlighten our minds and hearts in 
that which it should obtain for various industries by 
our usefulness. 

We must also be true and firm in power of 
knowledge which gives liberty that we might under¬ 
stand the lack of individual power and know to 
obtain it for future usefulness. 

The thought which must be obtained through 
knowledge of intellect is the substance that pro¬ 
duces individuals for representative power for 
United States Congress, Senate and Supreme Court. 

We must become members of the Federal pow¬ 
ers to protect the rights of the people, which is of 
one accord, as laws of the Constitution give author¬ 
ity in the Department of Justice to citizens of the 

country. # . 

The lack of individual power is due to intel¬ 
lectual and financial weakness which is often over- 


OUR GIFT. 

Color of skin is not in the way 
Of those who will use their wit 
For things that are needed each day 
If each of us would do our bit; 

In every mind there’s a work to do 

Through the knowledge of our own gi 
There’s a light we must see, too. 

In the good works of our own uplitt 

In sense and in wealth is our place 
For the good that we can do 

Dealing with each other face to face 
To prove that we can be ever true. 

In good sense we should hide ourselves 
In all that is useful and wise 









































Fnr the good we may do today 

In the way of helping ourselves to nse. 

_By S. M. Francis. 


THE PLANS THAT TILL THE SOIL 

The thrifty ones showl^ he greet 

While extravagant hands ma 

And wander Thr'ough idleness until they go astray. 
With their labor spent in vain. 

Work of our hands is bound to succeed, 

Even if our beginning ^ould be small, 

There’s hope for us in every noble deed. 

In plans we make arter all. 

We're made useless by use of 9tr °"| dr,n ’ 

Which causes many a one to ta , 

Who were too thoughtless to stop and thin . 

And do the right after all. 

Through practice of strong drinks we’ll never rise. 

Unless we try to change our way, 

To common sense which will make us wise. 

Of the problem we see today. 

The thrifty ones show how to be grea 
Through the experience of an honest 


Which has given the untrained in every State, 

The plans that till the soil. 

Use time, health and wealth, all in three. 

Where the soil is rich and nne. 

And thy rest will be sweet at night. 

While wealth grows with the time. 

We're simple to divide ourselves from our estate. 

WUhThe chance we have to understand. 

In ways of wisdom that makes us grea , 

If we use brain and hand: 

Every one of us must act our part. 

In the space we fill on earth. 

And work with a true and honest heart. 

From the beginning of our birth. 

The thrifty ones have dominion over the land. 

That helps us wherever we may be. 

To work and educate both brain and hand. 

And strive for a higher degree. 

The thrifty ones show how to g 

Who toil through the day and sing; 

The plans for the untrained in th 
To be the queen of everything. 

The things that we consume we should make, 
With hands and mind on the so>l^ 

Or we’ll recall to mind a sad mistake. 

To find no place to toil: 

The thrifty ones show how to be great. 
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Our help from above 
Gives strength to do 
The work we love, 

Which makes us true. 
Nature gives the power 
That we might act, 
At the right hour, 

To know the fact. 


Through the experience ot an non 
Which gives to the framed m eve, 
The plans that till the soil. 

There is gold for us beneath the soil, 
If we’ll try to own the land, 

With the experience of an honest t< 
Through the strength of our han< 
The thrifty ones show how to be gr 
Through the experience of an hor 
Which has given the untrained in e’ 
The plans that till the soil._ 


Whatever we may do 
Lies in our thought. 

That should be true 

Of what we’ve wrought. 
Whatever we would do 
Is in the mind, 

To set us free 

In all that’s kind. 

Our speech expresses thought. 
Of what we say, 

Where experiences have taught 
From day to day. 

We think to create, 

Thru power of will, 

Of that we meditate, 

Thru thought of skill. 

Wherever we would tramp, 
We ll find the oil, 

To burn the lamp. 

Of each day s toil. 

Thought gives the sense 
To see the light 
That’s in our defense, 

Of all that’s right. 


THOUGHT 

By S. M. Francis. 

; gives the thought 


Thought is the wit 

That unfolds its light 
That we’ll know it, 

Thru what is right. 
It's link into link, 

Gives light on speech 
Thru what we think— 
Of that we teach. 


















































Thought is the light 

That gives the power. 

To shine out bright. 

In work each hour. 

Nature elevates the mind. 
Wherever work is sought. 
That we may bind 
It in our thought. 


LIBERTY. 


Use the mind for thy liberty. 

Which lies in wealth and sense 
A friend of friend to thee. 

That proves to be thy defence; 
Use thy sense that’s in thee 

For wealth at thine own door 
Which is thy life and liberty 
To learn of more and more. 

Use thyself in that that’s wise 

To know what keeps thee bound 
From which thou canst not rise 

Where life and liberty are found; 
Use thy mind right in thee 
To think, to learn and do 
The things for years of liberty 
That shall prove all things true. 

Make thy heart an open door 
For the good that s in thee, 

That it may help the poor 


In thine own love for liberty; 
Use good works in thy hand 
Wherever it’s thy lot to be 
And own a place in the land 
To enjoy thy life and liberty. 


FRIENDSHIP’S GREETING TO YOU. 


Friendship is the greatest joy that s known, 

Its light beams out in love to all. 

Who labors on to gain their own 

Will help in Friendship s every call; 

True friendship is love indeed, 

Its tie of love will ever stand 
To help each other in time of need, 

And carry out the great command. 

Friendship is love if gay or sad, 

It’s like the flowers of the field, 

To think of its joy you’ll be glad, 

When each to right have yield. 

Go forward in friendship, brave and tall, 

Find in your ranks more work to do 
That will help the needy when they call 
On brave-hearted friends like you. 

Whenever a heart gives love for love 
It’s the sweetest joy of all on earth, 

For it’s there true love abides 

And proves more than the world is worth. 
Accept this friendly greeting I send. 

And on your way be kind and true, 
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r it comes from the heart of a friend 
Who would go to the end with you. 

Copyright by S. M. Francis. 


towns throughout the world; 

If we would remember ’twas through human blood 
our liberty was bought, 

We would show the power of freedom with our 
banners all unfurled. 

In the knowledge of the truth is our guide and our 
light. 

That helps us in every work that we may try to 

do; , f 

If we’re to profit by whatever comes in the way ot 

right, 

We’ll show that we should be toward each other 
kind and true: 

Our duty is to bury hate with love and with grace, 

Which unfolds to us the rights of humanity every¬ 
where ; 

That we may meet each other with the truth face to 
face, 

With power to banish from our presence every 
doubt here and there. 

Through ignorance, drink and drunkenness lies the 
evil of every segregating plot, 

As little as we may think of what its plans will do; 

Until it has left upon us a stain of its corrupted spot, 

We will learn to recognize the rights which lies 
within our view: 

We must use our money among ourselves to bar the 
discriminating act, 

Which will prove the worth of our wisdom which 
helps to win; 

By use of our deeds that show our skill and our tact, 

In the industries of our homes where we are yet to 
begin. 


THE RIGHTS OF HUMANITY 


Our protest against injustice must lead to our pro¬ 
tection and our defense, 

Even though we have made our enemies rich and 
ourselves made poor; 

And have neglected our own financial interest for 
the want of common sense, 

Which should be our object to bar all discrimina¬ 
tion from our door: 

With wealth and with education, our recognition is 
gained on every hand, 

Unless we have concluded to be divided among 
ourselves is nature’s law; 

Through negligence of self interest we will fail in 
what we should understand. 

If we do not see danger that comes by the little 
flaw. 

Through ignorance and drink, drunkenness and idle¬ 
ness we welcome vice and crime, 

Which will cause us to fall to all that’s mean and 
low; 

Until we ve thrown off its burden that takes our 
right and time, 

We will keep ourselves unprepared for the knowl¬ 
edge we should know 

In equal civil rights is < 
power of thought, 

Which gives us knowh 


uness 
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That we may not be inferior because of an un 

Tbro U gh°fSh«= shall .•»!•« •**■» * l “‘ 

„ we t!ir»“,'k”Us. .« 1»> 1* i“* 

We shouWuTour money to build up our own 
No m n a e tter P how'small we may begin in our li 
With confidence and love we must deal fair t 

And :i;& * s°° d storekeeps 

an efficient clerk. . i j l. ou 

Our protest against injustice must lead 
t#»rtion and our defense, 

Even though we have made our enemies » 

ourselves made poor, _- , : nte r 

And have neglected our own financial inte 
the want of common sense 
Which should be our object to bar all disc 
tion from our door. 


attention 


Rise now and do, 

Whatever is lost torg 
Future keep in view. 
And we 11 not regret, 




































Without wisdom 

we’re oppressed 
For words to teach; 
The knowledge of success, 
In act and speech. 


YOU MUST BE BORN AGAIN. 

Copyright by S. M. Francis. 

You must be born again—again 
To see the kingdom of God, 

Or labor will be in vain 

Wherever thy feet doth trod: 

Of water and spirit you’re born 
To learn the way of truth 
Which was in creation’s morn 
To guide both age and youth. 

You must be born of God 
To love from heart to heart 
The way the saints have trod 
Who taught us how to start: 

You must seek truth and life. 

Or work will be in vain; 

Where there is sin and strife 

You must be born again—again. 

You’re born of the spirit of above 
To keep in your heart good-will 
By the power of God’s love 

As you climb life’s rugged hill: 
You must give up your sin 
To shun the way of strife 
And the spirit wi41 come in 

That will give you eternal life. 

By the spirit you are known; 

When Christ comes into your heart 
Truth and love becomes your own 
In the new life to impart: 

You must seek truth and life, 

Or labor will be in vain; 


TALENT. 


Talents are measured not by size 
But by the skill we see 
That equips us for the prize 
In sense to make us free. 

Our talent is our inward light, 
Shines through each day of toil 
To turn our work out right 
Of skilled work on the soil. 

Our talent shows if we’re wise 
By the work that we do, 

Which makes our place to rise 









































Where there is sin and strite, 

You must be born again—again, 


With wit you’ll win 

The right before you 
If you 11 look in 
To what is true; 

’Twill give you skill 

For everything you see 
That’s of your will 
To make you free. 

Prove your own worth 
By each noble deed 
In work throughout earth 
Of what you need. 
Work spirit and mind 
Through your own wit, 
With love to bind 
The good in it. 

Learn how to quit 
The use of drink 
By use of wit 

To make you think; 
Never try to quit 

The thing that’s right 
In wealth and wit 

To blind your sight. 

Health, wealth and wit 
Will conquer every fo 
If you’ll use it 


Wherever you would go: 

From day to day 

Think a little bit 


In your own way 

Of wealth and wit. 


UPLIFT. 

• 


In our love is the uplift, 

With light to help the mind; 

Of those who would capture thrift, 

Which is' the birthright of mankind. 

Love is the thought to impart 

That we might learn of thrift, 

For the good of each heart, 

In the work of the uplift. 


Through love we learn to see, 

The truth that bicjs us rise; 

That we might be made free. 

Through the uplift, which is wise. 

Our mind must be the power, 

To lift our voice in thrift 

In work each day and hour, 

With our love for the uplift. 
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We Will Stand by the President 


We will stand by the President 
In our fight and our prayer. 

For the liberty that we represent 
To all our Allies suffering there. 

It's human rights we're fightmg for, 
That all men might be free 
Like the soldiers in the war 

Who protect the land and sea. 

We will stand by old Glory, 

The flag of our native land, 

Which tells the true old st ° r >' ^ 

Of our freedom in our hand. 

will stand by the President 
And members of the Cabinet, too, 
•or the part that they represent. 

To make of us soldiers true. 

Well right every wrong for peace, 
By the weapon of our hands, 

Till all the wars shall cease 

And our foe before us stands. 
We’ll right wrong with our gun. 

For the freedom of human ngn , 
With our foes on the run. 

Who thought to win the tight. 

With God in view we'll win. 

With our bonds and our prayer, 
The fight which frees from sin. 
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On the battlefield over there. 

We ll stand by General Crowder here, 
And Baker and Daniels’ mighty wit, 
Who showed Pershing over there, 

How we can do our bit. 

We’ll be to each other true, 

In truth to war no more, 

That love might bid strife adieu, 

As we open our hearts’ door. 

United in one liberty we’ll be. 

To restore the world to peace, 

With love that makes us free, 

From wars that shall forever cease. 

We’ll stand by each soldier boy, 

In all our work at home, 

To fill each heart with joy. 

Where’er their weary feet may roam. 
We’ll end the Kaiser’s cruel scene. 

Through the liberty that we represent. 
To fight the way to Berlin, 

For the Alh'es and our President. 

COPYWRIGHT BY S. M. FRANCIS 
OCTOBER 28, 1918 


FRIENDSHIP AND LOVE 

In the beauty of friendship there is light. 
That shines from the heart like a star; 
And it keeps our life pure and bright, 

If we are true wherever we are. 
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There is a kindness in friendship and love, 

That is always better felt than told; 

It s like the love that flows from above, 

And it is more precious than gold. 

By S. M. Francis. 


If equal rights were exercised in the Southern 
States, there would be very little need for people 
migrating into the Northern States, notwithstanding, 
we believe that citizens should have the privilege to 
travel or live wherever it is best suited to live. 
Therefore, to force citizens out of a community is 
unfair, yet we must admit that this occurs from a 
lack of education and a thorough business training. 
We believe the establishment of a school of thought 
wculd help to civilize the people better than any¬ 
thing we could introduce tor the improvement of 
civilization. The next intellectual advantage would 
be to establish a lecture bureau, where the people 
could be instructed in lectures which would help 
them intellectually on all of the topics and questions 
of the day. With this we would have an improved 
community and people for the advancement of equal 
rights in education and transaction of business . 

Again, we must admit the cause of our weakness 
in the community is due to the lack of knowledge 
in the department of justice. The knowledge that 
we should acquire is that of human right, dealing 
equally with every citizen in the community regard¬ 
less of color, creed or condition, whether it be in 
State or society. 

Unless we follow this knowledge of human rights, 
we will continue to go backward in our civilization. 

The reason we make this earnest plea for equal 


I KNOW THAT 1 LOVE YOU 


I love you though you’re far away. 
And I know that you love me too 
That’s why 1 send my love today, 
For 1 am sure 1 do love you. 

Keep these words of love I send, 
For 1 know your heart is true; 
And 1 will love you to the end; 

Just as sweethearts always do. 

Copyright by S. M. Francis. 





































munity that discrimination and disfranchisement .s 

:rnber that the American citi- 
consideration of our Gov- 
5 this fact, we will continue 
foreign interests and the 
oreign countries; while on 
Am rive our citizens of the 


have not recognized the value of liberty. 

Again, with proficiency we can become a part in 
the government, with the authority to repeal unjust 
laws and settle questions of injustice which arises 
from prejudice and ignorance. If we do this, we 
can profit by knowing how to exercise our rights in 
public places in every State of the Union. 

Again, let us remember in whatever way we are 
found ignorant, we will be helpless in protecting 
our citizenship. If we have the right knowledge ot 
citizenship, we know that a citizen is a free man, 
also one who enjoys the privileges in public places 
which is recognized by the law. 

Let us remember that it is our dut, to educate our¬ 
selves that we may enjoy the rights of being taxpay¬ 
ers, and yet, if we are thoughtless of our duty in this 
part of the law. we will be objected of many rights 
which are our equal rights. The remedy for this is 
to urge intellectual usefulness of every citizen and 
person in order that they may see how equal rights 
are to be obtained, by the use of common-sense, 
which helps every citizen to know the value of his 
rights, and which proves that we are citizens of use¬ 
fulness. 

If we would just look around about us for protec¬ 
tion, we would see that we have the power to con¬ 
demn lynchers by working together as a united peo¬ 
ple for protection in our government, unless we al¬ 
low ourselves to be hindered through the enticement 
of drink and drunkenness, which will make our con¬ 
dition helpless and hurtful. 

Let us remember it is our dutv to remove every 
condition that looks like encouraging slavery in or¬ 
der that we may have the sense of freedom in the de- 


Again, we must remei 
zen comes first in every 
ernment. Until we raliz. 
to be the advocators o 
people, who represent 
the other hand, we will 
right which is due them in our Government. 

This teaches that a house divided against itself 

cannot stand. Therefore to depnve rfe Ameri- 
equal rights will prove the downfall of the Amen 
can Government unless we change our position in 
the knowledge of citizenship. 

Truth and love is our sample. 

Which we should speak of bold; 

And teach as the right examples, 

To reach the path of gold. 

We must learn to be forward in the knowledge of 
casting our ballot that we may gain the power of 
Constitutional rights in the service of the Govern¬ 
ment to protect the rights of every citizen in our 
community. There is no question so important as 
the question of being educated into the knowledge 
of unity. By it we become efficient, which tells of 
our usefulness in that which we are engaged. This 
is the way to observe the knowledge of equal rights 
upon the establishment of this foundation. By it 
we cannot fail if we have faith in what is right. 

Two of the worst plots we have been captured 
by is ignorance and drunkenness. In the knowledge 
of our investigation, we have discovered that educa¬ 
tion is the way which leads out of this condition, 
which has caused separate laws to exist because we 































to show the student the usefulness ot md.v.dua, 
knowledge in order to take into the mind the lesson 
of self-interest which is lifting oneself out of lg- 
norance. 

Upon this foundation, we build our faith to stand 
the test of whatever may come unless we stray. 
Again if we teach brotherly love, we must be the 
example of what we teach, that we may show to 
every citizen, a free open government of justice, and 
equal rights in our community which is our duty .hat 
we owe to each other as citizens. 

If we wish to rise above inferiority and poverty, 
we should cease from trampling upon our industrial, 
_ol intellectual right if we desire to be recog- 


To do this, intelligent 
,1 rights in public places^ ^ 

fright 1 knowledg^of speech 
. in our occupation is wal 

^ In it is the light that c 
in our activity. 

„ take fresh courage and rene' 

: i. 

; n d business places from time to 1 
and actions are true mu 

see it. and as we think and 

thinkers through the V 
which will master 
understand in bu 
isible for personal ! 


,artment of j usbce ; , 
he remedy for equal 
Let us remei 
nlished without 
work to obtain justice, 
day for our protection 
sion which we 
for what it is worth- ^ 
for what we are 
Again, let ue 

strength from 1 
and women of the p 
in our home ai— - 

If our expressions 

ing the truth as we cc 

we will become expert 
edge of inspired thoughts, 

ever may be di! 
whenever we are 

SllSiss-s 

proffbv our mistakes through experience and the 

knowledge of economy if we would concern 
selves of equal rights for our improvement each day 

of our labor. £ , 

Evervone who Qualifies himself in the studv of th 
various branches of education, becomes a teacher ir 
some one thing. Therefore, the duty of a teacher , 


LOVING GREETINGS AND GOOD WISHES 


1 am thinking of you, so this mess; 
Just to remind you that I am your 
Love is sweet when the heart is true, 
If you love me as I love you. 


By S. M. Francis. 





























Self Interest 


The subject which we have for our consideration 
is self-interest—a subject for the purpose of helping 
those who may be unfortunate in getting along in 
the world. This lesson teaches us to look for our¬ 
selves to study and think for ourselves and work 
and depend upon ourselves for a livelihood. This 
is done by training and educating our minds to think, 
otherwise we encourage many people to take 
advantage of us by remaining ignorant and extrava¬ 
gant in using our means and abusing our rights by 
use of drunkenness. 

The thought of self-interest teaches us to hold to 
a dollar and not spend it only for useful purposes. 
Again, this lesson teaches us if we are without a bank 
account, our work or education or business or home, 
we are not striving to help ourselves and to better 
our condition as we should. 

Let us remember this thought of self-interest 
must consist of practical work each day of our life, 
then we will see the usefulness in our knowledge of 
industry, and in our occupation and education in 
the study of thrift and economy which we cannot get 
along without. 

Again, our privilege, our opportunity and our 
rights of which we are looking forward to, this 
thought has been introduced for the purpose of help¬ 
ing us to think and get our education out of buy¬ 
ing and selling of goods. 

Again, in order to become a more recognized and 
better people in the school and study of self-interest, 
we must train our children twenty years before they 
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i • tn .kg world, and we will be able to 
are born in s t h at see m difficult; yet on 

accomplish m y ^ not f a ;l to acquire knowl- 

the other ha • h industrial education that 

edge which c ° m a «; e hr up g to the requirements of the 

Sr in doing things for the good of ourselves. 

i u strive to obtain courtesy and 

We should also strive^ ^ ^ we ^ ^ 

bred en This knowledge of respect belongs to all who 
love the teachings ol self-interest which tells us. 

There’s so much good we can do. 

If we’d only start in time. 

To seek something that s new 
For the good of every clime. 

There’s some good we all can do, 

With our speeches and our song. 

And a heart that’s kind and true. 

Will show the right from wrong. 

To be self-interested is a mark of highest intelli¬ 
gence as well as industrial usefulness, which is an act 
STmoney making for business and its .mprovements. 
In this thought lies the knowledge of unity wh,c b en¬ 
folds our right, with the right purpose in view With¬ 
out the knowledge of sel -interest, we will get in the 
habit of expecting people to think for us who are 
not concerned in our rights and privileges, only to 
defect our plans for dishonesty and self-gain, w ic 
is the outcome of being unconcerned in our own 

affairs. , 

There is a wise saying which tells us we should 
know ourselves in this knowledge of knowing our- 
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selves. We can make ourselves kind and peaceful 
to everyone we meet, which proves we have a mark 
of intelligence in our manners and behaviour. On 
the other hand, we cannot ! >ehave ourselves if we 
are ignorant. By being ignorant, we prove ourselves 
to be meddlesome and interfering in that which does 
not concern us. 

We also find in the lesson of self-interest the way 
t°..mmd our own business, which still adds more in¬ 
telligence to what we know and do. We also learn 
that safety is the motto of every citizen in the com- 
munitv who studies his own interest for the good of 
himself. 


knowledge where we get power of thought to think 
and bring things to pass in our work. Therefore we 
must tram the mind so that we may see the knowl- 

what ;J Sel ^'" terest ,n , ord « that we may know 
what is good for ourselves and how to protect oui 
interest in whatever we may do in State, society or 
industry which is our duty as citizens in the com- 
munity in which we live. 

C^ Ve T t L ained mir l d Iooks into the knowledge of 

Snces W ^ KiwTl V s thr ° Ugh ,he eXDer - 

the fear of th 1 S J l 7 h ° Se ex Perience tell us 
We also 1 E - ° rd ls , tke beginning of knowledge, 
ye fir t ti, a k- ln , an ° th ?V PaS , Sa8e of Scripture, seek 
and all of G°d and bis righteousness 

this ik L , th ', ngS sha11 be ad ded unto you. In 
15 the knowledge of self-interest that we might 

and e the a Lor'd" ** ° f the Ten Commandments 
ana the Lord s prayer for our good. 

Since we have been able to reason with ourselves, 
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, „„„ »u e need of showing in our action and 

we have seen t ^ order to avoid being unjust 

words, brother y neighbor in t h e understanding 

to ourselves this we get the knowledge of 

of self-intere .• rot herh 00 d of man. Let us re- 

Um mber the light of love is in the knowledge of lov- 
member g ourselves. Therefore, upon this 

w =11 i=w =„<. .h= 

P Tei =. remember that our intellectual, financial, 
social or authority of governmental standing does 
not excuse us from treating our neighbor right. If 
we have had the knowledge of self-interest, the 
rights of humanity will teach us that all men are our 
brothers and women our sisters, and that we are of 
one human family upon the earth wherever man is 
found. 

In order to enjoy these rights, we must not be 
divided among ourselves from divisions, which will 

1 L1.. M J fkof rannnf nP I IPfl. 


If we study self-interest, we will know how to use 
our time and money for business in the knowledge 
of our industry. This teaches us to do for ourselves. 
With this knowledge of self-interest for self-help, 
we are brought into the understanding of love, unity 
and honest toil, which is the foundation of all that io 
good in self-interest. 


Self-interest means to know the value of our 
rights, and to get out of the things that which pavs 
for our services. Again, it means to have the high¬ 
est record for ourselves in being efficient. 

Self-interest helps us to be wise and useful in that 
which concerns us as our individual business. 



t 
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Right every wrong of thine own, 

To be to thyself a friend; 

From good seeds thou hast sown. 

To intellect and to wealth ascend. 

To ourselves we must be true. 

That we may know the right, 

In whatever work we may do, 

In striving with all our might. 

Self-interest gives us the study of conditions 
which is our chief object to know in the interest of 
human right, and in the way of business and educa¬ 
tion, and the department of justice, where the rights 
of every individual should be recognized; as one 
people with good judgment of righteousness and 
tF L th ' i As WG understand ourselves, the individual 
who does not educate himself to the usefulness of 
life, must expect to be imposed upon at any time by 
those who are inhuman. Therefore, the results of 
our deficiency should awake us to the sense of our 
duty that we may regard the things that makes up 
our civilization for our individual right. 

We must remember that extravagance and idle¬ 
ness, ignorance and careless living cannot hinder in¬ 
justice or abuse of individuals who do not think or 
educate for self-interest which is the outcome of in- 

labor tUa an<J mdustriaI right in the financial field of 

Our object in the study of self-interest is to keep 
ourselves alive in the sense and usefulness of all 
Questions that make up the world’s civilization for 
that in which we are concerned. 

Our rights lie in the things which are our personal 
study of which we must carry out by words and 
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deeds if we are intelligent in our talent and our work 
of whatever it may be Unless we do th.s for our¬ 
selves it will remain forever undone, belt-interest 
will teach us that we must deny ourselves of many 
things we call right, so that we can make wisdom 
and the right use of money the foundation of our 


ness. 

We cannot hold to any standard of leadership or 
honesty without being a Christian. Therefore, wher¬ 
ever we show a disposition to oppose Christianity it 
is that we are protecting dishonest methods through 
drink and the love of injustice, which also shows 
that we must either be for it or against it. In this 
manner of living and leadership, we cannot be free 
or protected or recognized as citizens unles we get 
rid of these things which keep us ignorant of our 
duty. In order to better our condition we must learn 
to do right, then keep it in practice daily. 


The truth will separate us from all unclean things 
if we will bridle our tongues and govern our passion 
in dealing with each other. This knowledge of truth 
is found in our hearts that we might see our weak¬ 
ness and short-comings, which make us feel our¬ 
selves superior through selfishness to our fellowman 
in that which we think is great. 

As we think on these things for self-help, we learn 
to respect the rights of each other through the 
knowledge and understanding of brotherly love, 
which should be our foundation to work upon, if we 
are willing to be guided by that which is right, in 
State and society; which, after all, is for our indi¬ 
vidual good in all that we do. 


It matters not how learned we may be in our pro¬ 
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fession or trade, unless we have in our hearts the 
spirit of truth and love, we will fail to see and un¬ 
derstand how to use ourselves in the rights of hu¬ 
manity. This question must be worked through our 
experience, in order that we might hand it down to 
generations unborn. We can do this by coming 
out from false doctrine and accept that which is 
right in our heart. 

The object of self-interest is written and expressed 
that we may know and understand ourselves and get 
out of it the right use of intelligence, that which be¬ 
longs to each member of the human family. It is 
also written because we believe that equal rights are 
the property of all the people of every nation, yet 
we are of one blood and members of one human 
family according to the knowledge and understand¬ 
ing of the Bible, which is the book of books, and 
the truth which we all should believe and teach 
everywhere for the good of humanity. 

Again, let us remember we are laboring under 
f V if ry T g L eat disadvantage, unless we accept the 
truth. 1 here is no reason why we should not suc¬ 
ceed unless we are hindered by selfishness which we 
earn from another poem of S. M. Francis , whicn 
tells us: 

Selfishness defeats the plans we make. 

It matters not where we go; 

Unless we submit to our mistake, 

We II show how much we know 

Unl< fs we would train the mind, 

We II miss what we should do- 

And still we linger far behind. 

1 he things we know are true. 

We remain unuseful by not advancing our thought 
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daily occupation. , we wi u f, nd that our 

After all of °« r ® j ies in w i sdo m, which 

knowledge of se -1 wo rking thoughts of our 

gives our right through m ^ ^ ourselve3 . 

talent in whate truth which is the mtel- 

Again, we must teach^he^truth whic^ ^ ^ ^ 

‘ ige T s n^he sense of intellect and brotherly love, 
members slavery and segregation, 

° Ut of ij em tft OPP f r rom Its remembrance the highest 

we should obtain financial usefulness by skill- 

f^rthoughts^of our industries from the knowledge 
l“Jdte of self-interest by avoiding political corrup- 
tion which degrades us. . j. 

Iou'gh?.”o 

ES rj'ZZ'TS, STRESS 

Self-interest teaches us that we should work to 
, f L _ knowledge and power of law and to do jus 

have the knowledge P f self . interest mU st 

tice to all peoples. me siuuy 

be observed that we may do right. We ^st shun 
idleness because it encourages every ignorant 
when we seek to do right, 
f pt us remember there 
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business. In the study of our education, industry, 
money or home, whatever we make ourselves is seen 
and known by the work we do in our daily occupa¬ 
tion that counts for what we are in the knowledge 
of self-interest for self-help. In this power of 
thought, we find that life is what we make it in the 
way we understand ourselves. 

In order to understand ourselves, we must have a 
heart to heart talk on the subject of our rights in 
the sense of knowing ourselves, and in the knowl¬ 
edge of knowing our power that governs us. The 
message of self-interest opens the door of knowl¬ 
edge to everyone who thinks. 

Again, we must have confidence in ourselves and 
in the people of whom we are identified. Our sense 
must be in placing our people on the ticket in or¬ 
der to elect them as representatives for the people 
and the good of the government, and for the privi¬ 
lege of condemning ourselves of unrighteousness. 

Our right lies in casting a vote for ourselves on 
election day. Let everyone of us count ourselves for 
the result of self-interest in our association, that we 
may not be lead to further condition of slavery. 

Let us remember we make ourselves deficient in 
all things when we become drunkards, prize-fighters, 
gamblers, robbers and murderers. The way of life 
is to be right in doing things of intelligence for 
our°Mves in business and state. 

The knowledge of self-interest helps us to think 
through a direct way of intelligence, which removes 
ignorant ideas from our minds, which keeps us in 
slavery because we fail to think. 

Let us work to locate the cause of our ignorance, 
then study through wisdom to undo it, in order to 
































are not interested in ourselves. If this be the truth, 
we show that we are willing to remain deficient citi¬ 
zens. 

Let us remember there is no hope unless we awake 
from our sleep of ignorance and careless living, and 
learn to use our sense in self-interest for our com¬ 
fort in life. 

Let us reason together and begin now in our work 
of self-interest. The sense of self-interest is to show 
the knowledge of our labor and to help ourselves 
in the study of individual thrift and economy. By 
this, our attention is called to billions of dollars 
which we throw away in other people’s business 
which hinders our progress. If we get wisdom and 
good understanding, it will change the condition un¬ 
der which we are suffering, because of ignorance. 

If we know these things to the good of our soul, 
we shall be happy if we do them in the knowledge 
of self-interest, which sets us free to think and act, 
in that which is right for ourselves. 

The breath of life is the foundation of the intel¬ 
lect within our mind, which is the power of every liv¬ 
ing soul. We live in the sense of intelligence for all 
that we understand in our work and in our business 
of whatever it may be. 

The intelligence of our mind must consist of some 
industrial work which gives an opportunity to prove 
what there is in us, for service. In this, our useful¬ 
ness is made known. 

The lighjt of our life is the light of the soul which 
opens our understanding to wisdom and to truth and 
love to accomplish that which sustains us in life 
through the knowledge of self-interest. 

We must understand that the value of skilled 


V. . c studv in self-interest is to give 
TK e ol ?J* ct ° f free dom y which is the right of man- 

he knowledge of f by being united M one 

he knowledge and work of self-interest 
he know s to l ea rn what is right and 

Again, let us g us speak to our friends 

follow the right tea f c j^V g j nt st Jhich is a question 

engaged in the right, of 

Zm and Z 

Governmen , is t f a \\ nations and people 
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ed to by the people of the community. With this, 
we must educate ourselves to the ballot so as to pro¬ 
tect our interest in every part of justice in our Gov- 

""nThe knowledge of self-interest we must learn 
that intelligence gives us freedom while on the other 
hand, ignorance gives us slavery. Therefore, if 
slavery is not removed by wisdom, it is still in us 
and shows itself a curse unless it is worked out by 
wisdom, which is the controlling power of all that 
we are in possession of. In the knowing- of self- 
interest. we learn more and more to think and wo?k 
for ourselves that we may show our usefulness. 

This lesson of self-interest teaches us that our 
rights must come through the knowledge of educa¬ 
tion and wealth, to be recognized as useful citizens. 
This must be our education for our practice. Being 
satisfied to remain ignorant, poor and extravagant in 
our means and ununited as a people, proves that we 






























knowledge should be our personal study in the sense 
of self-interest, which inspires us to make a profit¬ 
able financial power in ourselves. Yet we must sub¬ 
mit ourselves to perfect submission of obedience of 
truth that inspires us with the light of righteousness 
which makes us the characters of all knowledge in 
wisdom that produces individual usefulness in the 
understanding of our talent. 

Let us remember self-control is a step toward self- 
interest with a foundation of intelligence made by in¬ 
dividual effort for good result, if we know and un¬ 
derstand ourselves in the things we should do for 
our advancement in our home and business educa¬ 
tion, which is our work to carry out the thought 
which is in our mind. 

In whatever way we are able to see that ignorance 
blinds us to intelligence, it will help us to see our 
opportunity in usefulness through the understand¬ 
ing of wisdom which makes us the advisor of all 
things that concerns us for our welfare. 

Wisdom is the ruling power of every mind which 
brings out every talent, useful art and skill for busi- 
ness. 

In the sense and knowledge of self-interest is the 
understanding of accumulation which gives us the 
sense to see our financial condition that supports us 
in our talent, which makes up various works and 
trades for the transaction of our business in bur tax 
and our rent, which w e find the most important 
transaction for our use in every business of our time. 

If we would be useful by thinking we must look 
upon ourselves as actors in the busy walk of life 
Playing our part in whatever our calling may be. In 
our calling the understanding of wisdom must be ap¬ 
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plied to the things we desire to know, in order that 
we may win what is right by our labor. 

All that is necessary to seek in life is the knowledge 
of righteousness which gives health, happiness, love, 
human rights and honest wealth for our position in 
the community. 

It is through wisdom that we find the accomplish¬ 
ment of the things which we desire to have as our 
individual property. We cannot be useful unless we 
think and decide on what is right to follow the plans 
that we lay down by the understanding of wisdom. 

Wisdom teaches us that the confidence we have 
in ourselves and that which others have in us must 
be of the same accord if we understand ourselves to 
be intelligent and trustworthy for the duties of life. 

Wisdom teaches us that ignorance consists of idle¬ 
ness and drink and drunkenness of extravagance 
and of evil and prejudice which deprives us of op- 
portunities. K 

To know wisdom is our only hope for a com¬ 
plete advancement of civilization. Therefore, we 
can see no cause for delay of our future progress if 
we understand ourselves in the cause of intelligence 
which we represent. 

Wisdom teaches us among the many things we 
should learn that there should be in us a particular 
knowledge to specialize in the trade or profession 
we desire, which must come through the understand- 
ing of our education, which is our only dependence 
for a livelihood. 

In this line of thought, we reap our financial re¬ 
ward for our experience in labor of self-interest 
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MESSAGE OF LOVE 


THE NEW JERUSALEM 


P 

A message of loving kindness. 

1 am sending you this day; 

Oh, may the sun of happiness, 

Brighten your future way. 


No pen has the eloquence 

To prove my friendship true; 

So I’ll let these dainty flowers be, 

My love, my all. to you. 

A few friends in this world, ) 

Are always kind and true; 

So whene’er you count them. 

Think of me among the few. 


The earth is filled with flowers, 

And they are filled with dew; 

The dew is filled with love, 

The love of me and you. 
with kind remembrance and good wishes. 

By S. M. Francis. 

BEST WISHES 


Dear old heart of days gone by, 
I often think of thee; 

And the good times we’ve had; 
Then why not write to me? 



I saw a new Jerusalem . . . Pilgrims thronged 

the golden gate, 

To see the King ot Bethlehem, the city pure and 
bright. 

They sang in heaven a new song, in the holy city of 
God, 

Up through the city came a throng from whence 
no feet hath trod. 

I walked in the new Jerusalem, 

Where no mortal feet hath trod; 

And saw the King of Bethlehem, 

There on the throne of God. 

The pilgrims thronged the gold gate, 

To see Jerusalem; 

They sang in sweet, melodious strains. 

In the new Jerusalem. 

I saw a new Jerusalem, the pilgrims crowned the 
Saviour King, 

And heard the songs of Bethlehem—highest praise 
to Thee shall ring. 

I walked in the new Jerusalem, and the streets were 
paved with gold; 

Around the throne came mighty men in brightness 
to behold. 

I saw the things of the seventh's seal, and great 
were their jovs above. 

All things to us the Lord revealed through his mercy 
and his love. 

I saw in the new Jerusalem the city's holy light. 

I hey cried around the throne, "Amen!" clad in 
robes of spotless white. 

Copyright by S. M. Francis. 
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TRUE LOVE WILL NEVER DIE 


THE LIGHT OF LOVE 


True love will never die, 

Where the heart is kind and tru< 
Twill stand as the days go by, 
Beneath the heavens blue. 

True love will ne er grow old, 

Nor stray away from the heart; 
It s sweet joy has ne’er been told. 
That love can ne er depart. 

True love is the love for thee. 

And the only love that’s pure; 
Love that your love will be 
Cherished neath heavens blue 
Love ere the days pass by. 

Or the dreams of silent night; 

Be true as the moments fly. 

That the heart be filled’with ligh 

True love will never die, 

In the heart that's kind and true- 
I will grow as the days go by, 
Beneath sweet heavens blue- 
Be true as the days go by 
Beneath sweet heavens blue; 

ThaM 6 heart „ iS kind and ‘Hie. 

1 hat love will never die 


D “'. h .r;.tk"‘ h ' °; iov v' ki " j » d •" 

When e'er th keep where e er thou art. 
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KEEP LOVE IN THE HOM 
WHEN YOU WED 


Comments of Appreciation 


The Philadelphia Evening Ledger presents com¬ 
ments from some of the most distinguished men of 
the world in reference to S. M. Francis, poetical lit¬ 
erature, author of liberty. 

Speaking of poets, the next time you pass the cor¬ 
ner of Sixteenth and South streets say Howdy to Mr. 
S. M. Francis, the colored poet laureate who has a 
stand there. Mr. Francis has the right idea; he ad¬ 
mits that he writes no dialect or slipshod stuff, only 
“classic verses,” and he sells them at ten cents each. 

“I began to write long ago, down behind the sun 
in the swamps of South Carolina,” says Mr. Fran¬ 
cis, when called upon to account for his present 
greatness. ”1 used to sit by the clay chimney and 
write on a slate. They used to tell me to go out 
and pick some cotton, but I preferred to write 
poetry. In everything I write my mind goes back 
to one thing: 

Lives of great men all remind us 
We can make our lives sublime; 

And departing, leave behind us 

Footprints on the sand of time.’ ” 

Mr. Francis footprints on the sands of rhyme 
have brought him letters of commendation from 
Josephus Daniels, the secretaries of King Albert, 
Lloyd George,” General Pershing and other poetry 
lovers.—Evening Ledger. 


Ceep love in the home when you wed, 
And ’twill never, never roam; 

Twill keep while years roll o’er your head, 
And the home will be home sweet home. 


To wed for love is dear and sweet. 
While years roll o’er your head; 
When two love ’tis love complete. 

To have when’er you wed. 

Keep love in the home when you wed, 
And home will be sweet each day; 
While the years roll over your head, 
’Twill be sweet as flowers in May. 


The love that’s for one is for two. 

While the years roll o’er your head; 
When you love the one that loves you, 
Home will be sweet when you wed. 


Love is for one as it’s for two, 

When you give the heart and hand 
The one you love will love but you. 
The two that’s in love will stand. 


Love is for one as it is for two, 

To have and keep and to hold; 
The one you love will love but you, 
And keep more precious than gold, 

Copyright by S. M. Francis. 




































BEST WISHES 


Dear, I am the bearer of this message all to you- 
Deep in my heart ’twill ever dwell. 

To love, is to know, and that I do; 

So I trust these lines will find you well. 


LOVE FOR THEE 


In my heart is the same tender love, 

For you as when you were with me; 

Ihrough love I am sending my prayers above 
Uut of a tender love for thee. 

MY HEART FOR YOU 

1 have a place in my heart for you, 

No matter where’er you may be* 

Tis as true as the Sun that kisses the dew- 
Let your love be the same to me. 

I speak of the love that helps the mind 
lo be true with passing hours; 

5o that you and I will be kind, 

And sweet as the fragrant flowers. 

That place in my heart for you, 

It s the dearest that lips can speak; 

And whenever that love is true. 

It is the best in the world to seek. 

CopyrlRht by S. M. Francis. 


Death has lost its mortal sting; 

Christ reigns triumphant on His way, 

And heav’n receives the ransom'd King 

Copyright by S. M. Francis. 

CLASSICAL THOUGHT 


In thought and deed, 
There’s truth and light; 
For what we need 
To guide us right. 

UNION 


United we must be. 

Or we’ll prove untrue; 

To obtain our liberty. 

That enemies would undo. 

In union there’s strength, 

In whatever is done; 

With our full duty 
We’ll be as one. 


BEAUTIFUL 


Love is always filled with beauty. 
And with joy from above; 

So if we do our duty, 

Our hearts will be filled with love. 
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THE ANGELS SANG THAT 
HAPPY MORN 


The angels sang that happy morn, 

Glory, glory to God above, 

In Bethlehem the Prince is born, 

Praise Him, praise Him for His love. 

1-Ie is our Prophet, Priest and King, 

He comes to save a sinful world. 

Let every heart an offering bring, 

And every banner be unfurled. 

The angels sang that happv morn, 

Glad tidings of great joy I bring, 

In Bethlehem a Saviour’s born. 

He is our Prophet, Priest and King. 

All was pure and all was bright. 

When Christ in Bethlehem was born. 

And earth was filled with heavenly light, 
When angels sang that happy morn. 

The Shepherds saw that happy morn, 

A heavenly host in Bethlehem, 

And told abroad that Christ was born, 
Peace on earth, good will towards men. 

Glory to God, H*e is our King, 

He comes to set His people free; 

Hark the Heavenly Chorus sing, 

I-Ie oped those pearly gates for thee. 

Copyright by S. M. Francis. 
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LOVING GREETINGS 


God is our Father, 

Christ is our Redeemer, 

Man is our friend and brother, 

Woman is our sister, 

The World is our place to do good, 

And Love is our Religion. 

By S. M. Francis. 


HARMONY AND FRIENDSHIP 

With all friendship true, 

These few kind words I send; 

And love to you, 

As friend would send to friend. 

By S. M. Francis. 

MY LOVE 

My love I send to thee, 

Though we are many miles 
4 No other love could e- 

As your lov- 
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WHAT YOU ARE TO-DAY 


In peoples sight so great—it may be 
something you have done—it may not 
be; yet it depends, 

Not on what you used to be or what you 
are going to be, but 

It*8 all in how you treat the things you 
know, 

That make you what you are to-day. 

POETICAL SCHOOL OF THOUGHT, 

N. E. Cor. 16 th and South Streets, Phila., Pa. 

By S. M. Francis 

Author of Liberty, a Poetical Work, also “Our 
"Gift." a poem. 
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The Beginning Of Social Adjustment 3 

The Response to the Voice From Within 


Chandler, Oklahoma, Aug. 9, 1919. 

TO WHOM IT MAY CONCERN: 

At this time in the history of this old world 
many new sidelights are constantly appearing 
before the view of the seekers after the best in 
the new conditions of things. Not the least 
of these is the sociological conditions confront¬ 
ing us in the after the war adjustment. It is 
a well known fact that the horrors and suffer¬ 
ings of this war has turned the mind of many 
back to the fundamental influences of religion. 

While we have heard much along other socio¬ 
logical lines little has been written about its 
connection with religious feeling. For a clear 
and clean cut discussion of religion in a prac¬ 
tical and abstract solution of our present condi¬ 
tion no one can fail to read ‘The Beginning 
Of Social Adjustment,” by O. Willis Winkfield, 
without interest. Whatever one may believe 
or really even think this discussion will interest 
him in a new line of causes and effect which 
the author displays, backed by the many cita¬ 
tions from the Book of Books. 

COURTLAND M. FEUQUAY. 







4 The Beginning Of Social Adjustment 

The Response to the Voice From Within 


This is a good discourse on an important sub¬ 
ject. The author has done his work well. I 
have enjoyed the reading of it very much. I 
hope it may have a wide circulation. 

John M. Anderson, D. D. 
Morristown, Tenn., June 30, 1919. 

I have carefully read this discourse and will 
say: The Author has done well and it is a sub¬ 
ject that needs to be given to the public. I 
trust it may have a wide circulation. 

Rev. C. A. Morrison. 
Chandler, Okla., July 14, 1919. 


The Beginning Of Social Adjustment 5 

The Response to the Voice From Within 


INTRODUCTION. 

The Beginning of Social Adjustment is the 
title of this booklet by 0. W. Winkfield, a Pres¬ 
byterian minister. The subject matter is ma¬ 
terial of the most common affairs of Christian 
life but vital to every one who would see Society 
improved, the world readjusted to the higher 
standards of living that will prevent wars and 
the individual made to feel his responsibility in 
civil and religious affairs. Nations as indi¬ 
viduals, because composed of individuals suffer 
the consequences of wrong doing. So the sooner 
the nations adopt the laws adopted by the chief 
Democrat, the sooner will come the time when 
“the sword shall be beaten into plow shares and 
spears into pruning hooks and nations shall 
learn war no more. ,, “Do unto others as you 
would be done by” is as good for the nation as 
the individual. 

Give these pages a careful reading for the 
good there is in them. 


Rev. J. C. Barker. 
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O. WtllU Wlnkfleltl, A. B., S. T. B. 
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PREFACE. 

The subjects offered in the following pages, 
are, without doubt, the most profound and im¬ 
portant that can engage the thoughts or feel¬ 
ings of men. Of the manner in which they are 
treated others must judge. To prevent disap¬ 
pointment, I may say, that it was not so much 
my intention to treat them sociologically, as 
to suggest, establish and vindicate them, as 
grand leading truths of God and nature as ap¬ 
pertain to the science of society, which are, un¬ 
happily, much misunderstood, and neglected, in 
the present era. 

I am indebted to my many friends for as¬ 
sistance which they have afforded me by asso¬ 
ciation of thought, and most especially to the 
faculty of the Theological Seminary of Biddle 
University, Charlotte, North Carolina, whose 
exegetical methods of the Bible and the entire 
course are of noted value to all who receive 
them. And to the instructors of the Teachers' 
College, State University of Nebraska, I owe 
much for literary vision. The teaching of Jesus 
Christ as found in the Bible has been the great¬ 
est inspiration to me in treating the subjects of 
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these pages, many references to the Bible have 
been given as a basis for the truths I designed 
for whosoever will accept them. 

It may be well to call attention to the sense 
in which the word, “Society” is used. By so¬ 
ciety, unless qualified, is intended by the Author 
to mean the human family—all nations and 
races of the universe. 

The present subjects were undertaken from 
the impulse of motives with which, perhaps, 
most people are greatly concerned, and yet sel¬ 
dom considered. To offer suggestions for a 
deeper sense of gratitude to God as giver of 
life, to show the chief end of human existence, 
our relations to one another, to show that we 
are stewards of God, what we possess is a mere 
loan, and to show that the only operating prin¬ 
ciples which, and with which society shall be¬ 
gin its adjustment. I recommend these few 
pages to my fellow society-men in the spirit in 
which they are written, the spirit of love, that 
they may suggest thought and awaken or excite 
action for the betterment of society. 
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LIFE—A SUPERHUMAN GIFT 

Life is the gift of God. Life and all the 
countless blessings which flow from it, come 
from the bountiful hand of God. The Divine is 
the giver of every good and perfect gift that 
incessantly proceeds from life, and the Power 
that can and does instantly withhold them as 
He pleases. God is life; we have life. God is 
superhuman; we are human. Therefore we are 
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The Response to 


his constitution, that vie the impressions of his 
lower or base nature, which are unfavorable 
to facts of dependence, and cultivate and cher¬ 
ish them or they will never become lasting. 
God has so decreeded us, that most of the goods 
of life require on our 
their attainment. 


Jesus Christ our Lord.” I Corinthians, 2.1-. 
“Now we have received not the spirit of the 
world, but the spirit which is of God; that we 
might know the things that are freely given to 
us of God.” 

When we consider man’s inability to give 
life, we become deeply impressed with the truth 
of the doctrine of our entire dependence upon 
God as the giver of life; and the several bless¬ 
ings and benefits which either accompany or 
flow from it. The above quotations solemnize 
the truth with which we would impress the 
mind of our readers and summon us to cherish 
an undivided love for our Creator and design¬ 
er, more zealous, and more constant than to 
human relative or friend. 

The conviction of our dependence, import¬ 
ant as it is, is not a spontaneous impulse fixing 
itself without effort in the mind; for God does 
not intend for unsaved man to be brought to 
Him by external forces of compulsion. Man 
must watch the pious impressions which are in 


part exertion to secure 
God gives the natural ma¬ 
terial, and means of fashioning it to our use; 
and endows us with knowledge, intuition, judg¬ 
ment and wisdom; and without our co-agency, 
our enjoyments and the actual benefits which 
we derive from nature are considerably lessened. 
The purpose of the “Divine Plan” is obvi¬ 
ous to the willing seeker of light and life, 
and especially, the seeker of “Life more 
abundantly.” (Read John X, 10). This 
thought should characterize man and his 
attitude in all his avenues and attempts of life; 
for God gives life for such, or with the intent 
that we glorify Him. The physical universe, 
sun, moon, stars and the planet which we in¬ 
habit, God gave for man’s comfort; the ocean 
with banks all fringed with flowers and with 
turbid waves of pearls, and the changing foliage 
of the forest, life, health and all that beauty 
and wealth ever gave, God made them accessible 
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comforts for us only that we by and through 
them might enjoy Him, now and forever. And 
prosperous exertion should beget the conscious¬ 
ness of power, especially that independent pow¬ 
er which is the outgrowth of a will which can 
choose under a Divine Will or guidance. Too 
often though, surrounded by a visible creation 
on which we act with a degree of success, we 
feel ourselves its lords, and we are too apt to be¬ 
come self-centered to the extent that we forget 
its real Creator and upholder. Our own will 
seems to solve our life affairs. And selfishness 
magnifies our agency, till the serpent of self- 
idolatry creeps in and coils his pernicious fangs 
around our feeble senses and gives poison to the 
dear blessings of life. Thus we are wafted from 
the true significance of life and its purposes. 

It is true, we do owe our comforts in a 
sense to our own efforts,—that is, without ex¬ 
ertion we should not gain them. But there is 
one plain fact ample enough to repress this per¬ 
nicious working of pride: that after tracing all 
of the works to their source which have pro¬ 
moted our welfare and happiness, we must agree 
that the hand of the giver is superhuman. When 
we consider the work of man at his best, it is 
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only a process of industry or science. Let us 
say, digging into the oblivous bowels of the 
earth and discovering some mineral, which 
God through his agent—nature—has deposited 
through the process of ages, and usher it to the 
radiant abodes of human recognition. Thus in¬ 
dustry, culture, refinement, discovery and ex¬ 
ploits belong to man. But how many planets 
created by power of word, how many stars, 
moons and suns must rise and set, and how 
many frosts and dews distil! And what part 
in the function of all these can be accredited 
the frail hand of man? So the present system 
is beautifully contrived to give ground for ex¬ 
ertion, and yet to inculcate the lesson of depend¬ 
ence upon God. Our blessings come through 
our own labor; but they have connections high¬ 
er than the skies, deeper than the seas, and 
more broad than the universe; and are in¬ 
fluenced by causes so entirely removed from the 
touch of our ability, that our dependence is ob¬ 
vious and is taught in the instant of triumph. 
And those who are not disposed to learn will 
find no interest whatever in this subject of our 
discussion. But the student who would be mast¬ 
er of the situation of the correct relation which 
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he sustains to society, and the complications 
which arise therein, in a time of war, or after, 
when the world seems undergoing a new crea¬ 
tion,—a distribution of wealth, is at issue, cor¬ 
rect division of labor, justice being demanded, 
and social proclivities being in greater demand 
that the kingdom of God may come and his will 
may be done on earth; at sight of smoke and 
fury from these sudden stirs and changes which 
arise among men, new vigilance must be stirred, 
and he must hope to escape the common danger 
of losing sight of the giver of life and with what 
intent; life is given. 

As a fundamental principle of “Social Ad¬ 
justment, M this adjustment shall be perfected in 
proportion as in the course of our pilgrimage, 
our blessings are acknowledged, our calmness 
so affirms itself that earthly discord cannot dis¬ 
turb it, or diffuse itself through our soul; when 
the clouds which hang over futurity vanish and 
the heaven as a goal opens before us with inef¬ 
fable splendor; when the presence of the “Mighty 
Love” is felt like that of a visible friend, and 
parental love of the God-Father penetrates our 
inmost being, suffusing our eyes with tears of 
thankfulness and lifting them onward with im- 
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mortal hope, in such high moments we will con¬ 
sciously realize God—the giver of life and every 
perfect gift and shall have no need to be per¬ 
plexed with problems of Social Adjustment. 
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THE REAL END OF LIFE 


II. 


In consideration of the thing that suggests 
a starting point for Social Adjustment, not only 
is the source of life and its fruitions important, 
but the real end of life and its nature must be 
a paramount consideration before proper con¬ 
clusions can be reached. In proportion as man 
learns the powers, properties, structure of the 
various orders of creation, he is prepared to 
comprehend the good for which they are sever¬ 
ally designed. The clock, knife, bird, or cat,— 
their end is obvious on account of the compara¬ 
tive simplicity of their constituent elements or 
characteristics, and because they serve and obey 
unfalteringly and unerringly their laws of exist¬ 


ence. 

But when we leave things, and the lower 
class of animals, and come to consider man 
“What a piece of work is man! Read Ps. I U , 
1-9. We are beset with difficulties. Man is not 
simple at all in his organic elements. He is a 
f'omnound of good and evil,—two 
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natures, apparently quite dissimilar, the physi¬ 
cal and the spiritual. Man is not bound to fol¬ 
low the laws of the physical universe. His free¬ 
dom of will may put him in a world alone so 
that he may follow the working laws of his own 
mind, in opposition to all other impulses. Thus, 
a man may live all to himself. It follows, then, 
that the pursuits of men will be of infinite va¬ 
riety. He who floats down the stream in pur¬ 
suit of something borne by the current must al¬ 
ways be at the same distance from that object 
unless he take hold of the oars and by oppres¬ 
sion steer for the object which he pursues. So 
the pious impressions of our nature must con¬ 
stantly be cherished and cultivated that we ful¬ 
fill the purpose for which we are created, for 
without freedom of will we would be less than 
the express image of God. tt e are a wondei oi 
mystery to ourselves as we look upon man for 
satisfaction to his own end—the end of life. We 
see man—a material frame, the recipient of the 
influences from sun, earth, moon and flowers, 
exposed to suffering, and given to want of food 
—hunger, thirst, shuddering from cold and heat 
and seeking shelter. Thus, man’s existence is 
virtually occupied providing for necessities of 
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the physical frame, when mortality ought to be 
spent for immortality—life. But after all mor¬ 
tal efforts the change does come!—Death. So 
incessantly, activity has for its chief aim to gain 
subsistence for the body, to prolong animal life, 
to gratify the body and to adorn the human 
frame. But is this the real end of human life? 

It deserves distinction and attention first 
of all in our consideration of the subject that, 
although man is made to labor for the body, he 
manifests a higher nature than merely laboring 
for the gratification of the body. Yes, man must 
earn bread in the sweat of his brow; but in so 
doing he manifests a higher end of life than 
mere bodily existence. In providing for out¬ 
ward good, see the mental power displayed! To 
preserve the physical frame how wide does the 
human mind range in thought! Self-preserva¬ 
tion itself in the designed, teaches the will and 
pleasure of the Great Designer. Jesus is our 
paragon. His words ought to be our sentiments 
and characterize our works which are means 
to life’s real end. 

John IX: 4: “I must work the worqs of 
Him that sent me, while it is day.” 

Each individual with all his talents, influ¬ 





ences and property is only a loan made to an¬ 
other individual or group of individuals. All 
that we control is only a trust to us while we 
abide on this side of the grave. Nothing we 
bring into the world; and nothing we can take 
away. How observant ought, then, we be of 
the nature and purpose of our life, the little acts, 
thought, and meditations, since they all are 
means which fabricate the claim which makes 
life from beginning to end. 

Man has a spiritual nature. Our souls 
should look beyond and above all material things. 
Matter is not a barrier beyond which spirit can¬ 
not pass, and beyond which all is gross dark¬ 
ness. “God is a spirit.” He is consistently pres¬ 
ent everywhere. In nature everywhere, behold 
witness of his supernatural power. God! God!! 
God!!! is the glorious idea, that beams in splen¬ 
dor from all creation. He is from beginning to 
end—everlasting. In connection and harmony 
of nature one must recognize the type of unity. 
The universe, vast, beautiful, magnificent and 
sublime as it is in its structure, form and adorn¬ 
ment, cannot content the soul, but only rouses 
it to a more majestic thought. The wider view 
it takes of the material world, the more impa- 
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tient it becomes of matter, the sublimer the pros¬ 
pects which are opened by the universe, the more 
man’s spirit is impelled to ascend to a still sub¬ 
limer being—God—the Infinite and Immutable 
One. The idea of God as the real end of life 
is an exhaustless spring of energy against weak¬ 
ness, of peace amid vicissitude, of courage to 
do and suffer, of undying hope, of eternal life. 
Without God! life as confined to mortality and 
immortality is but a rope of sand in a whirl¬ 
wind. 

Man, by his constitution loves and admires 
truth, though he may be a liar. When his base 
nature rejoices in a lie, his conscience condemns 
him to remorse. Thus man’s spiritual vocation 
of the principles of faith is founded on truth, 
and faith aspiring after an immortal life. Man’s 
spiritual part is his highest inclination and the 
only part that can be touched upon that may 
be put in the right social relation with his fel¬ 
lows. It is by the spirit that heaven comes into 
the soul, which heaven or kingdom alone en¬ 
dures, giving peace and dignity. It is solemn, 
yet sublime to think and to know that everything 
here but the soul of man is a passing shadow. 

Oh for a voice—a persuasive voice of pow¬ 
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er to arouse human spirits from death unto life 
of animality, to vivify with a fit consciousness 
of its own nature, to raise it to an adequate com¬ 
prehension of the purposes for which the 
thoughts of God, of duty, of obligations and the 
hope of heaven are opened within! God grant 
that man may cease for the perishable, grant 
that his blinded eyes may become opened, grant 
that he be raised from the dead, that he may 
see the everlasting—the perfect—, and the Di¬ 
vine! 
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THE RELATION OF THE CHRISTIAN RE¬ 
LIGION TO SOCIETY 

III. 

We could not comprehend a definite point 
on the beginning of social adjustment without 
a knowledge of society and the kind of princi¬ 
ples which should govern it. The Christian Re¬ 
ligion sustains an important relation to any form 
of human society. The Christian Religion 
should be the actuating motive upon which the 
principle of society is built. The command 
comes direct to the human family: 

Mark XII: 29-30 “The Lord our God is 
one Lord; and thou shalt love the Lord thy God 
with all thy mind, and strength: this is the 
with all thy mind, and strength: This is the 
first commandment.” 

We are made for God: all of our affections, 
sensibilities, faculties, and energies are designed 
to be directed toward God; the end of our ex¬ 
istence is fellowship with God. Religion is in¬ 
nate—inborn and is for us to develop. The 
simple realizes that it takes a power greater 
than he to do for himself what he cannot do. 




« 



So the principle in human nature from which 
Religion comes, is the Desire to establish rela¬ 
tions with a Being more perfect than itself. So 
it is obvious that the Christian Religion is nat- 
urally related to society. If there be a univers¬ 
al principle, it is the common unwillingness for 
one to confine himself to his own limits. We 
love and admire one another for the excellences 
which the one has which the other wishes. The 
desire for an excellence never actually reached 
by humanity, the aspiration toward that ideal 
which we express by the word perfection, that 
hope for a full enjoyment of the beauty and the 
true, that longing for the full sup of the grace 
Divine of which we get but a foretaste here, is 
the natural principle of the Christian religion. 

The spirit of the Christian Religion must 
govern society if society be for the general wel¬ 
fare of humanity. Religion must not be viewed 
as an exclusive impulse in society regardless 
what moral and manner of bearing may be. The 
principle of God is implanted for itself and the 
glory of God. 

Perhaps no man comprehends the extent of 
the support given by religion to the virtues of 
ordinary life, as he moves to and fro in society. 
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No one, perhaps, is in full appreciation of how 
much our moral and social sentiments are fed 
from the fountain of religion. How suddenly 
would the whole social fabric quake, and, oh, * 

with what a fearful crash it would sink in hope¬ 
less ruins, were the ideas of a Supreme Being 
of accountableness, and of a future life, to be 
wiped from every mind. Once let men conceive 
or thoroughly believe that they are the work and 
sport of chance; that no greater intelligence con¬ 
cerns itself with human affairs, that all their 
institutions and devices perish at their death; 
that the weak have no protection, and the in¬ 
jured have no avenger; that there is no recom¬ 
pense to the upright, and no retribution for the IT 

guilty, that the oath is unheard, and the crime j| 

has no witness but the perpetrator; that pur¬ 
pose and human virtues have no unfailing 
friend; let all men thoroughly abandon religion 
and its principles, and human mind is inade- T 

quate to conceive the extent of destruction!— 

Hell must enlarge to confine it. 1 

From the record of the past few years of 
manslaughter, and the lawless mob crowd, and 
the lives lost by disasters of various kinds and , T 

avenging strikers who labor as employees, and 
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the unfairness which exists between races and 
nations, would to the weak mind that is not 
planted upon the religious principles of our 
blessed Lord Jesus Christ, suggest that there is 
no reality in worshipping the true and the liv¬ 
ing God. “Though not everyone that says Lord, 
Lord, shall enter into the kingdom of heaven;” 
yet it is not to be denied that “The fervent 
prayer of the righteous availeth much.” It is 
the prayer of the “elect,” the chosen few in ac¬ 
cord with a sovereign will that holds the world 
together. 

Truly, religion befriends liberty. It dimin¬ 
ishes the necessity of public restraints and su¬ 
persedes in a great measure the use of force in 
administering the laws; it does this by making 
men a law to themselves, and by repressing the 
disposition to disturb and injure society. Take 
away the purifying and restraining influence 
of religion, and selfishness, rapacity, and injus¬ 
tice will dam the stream of human sympathy 
and the milk of kindness will stagnate and dry 
away. Amidst the increasing perils of society, 
government must be strengthened by religion. 
The principle of religion is the factor or the bar¬ 
rier beyond which the recent German oppres- 
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sion could not pass! In all ages, nations and 
races have lived and progressed in proportion as 
they recognized God. Religion forms the avenue 
through which our vision comes, and Holy Writ 
declares: “Without vision the people perish.” 

The Beginning of Social Adjustment must 
correctly come in the religious principle of the 
heart, if it come at all. “When the wicked rule, 
the righteous mourn/’ because they rule by 
might and not by right.. God never intended 
that matter rule mund—material rule the spirit¬ 
ual. So the adjustment of confusions and per¬ 
plexed problems in society can only be abolished 
once for always by removing their causes and 
supply them by virtues. The principles which 
religion writes on our hearts, which unites and 
concentrates public opinion against injustice and 
oppression, which spread a spirit of equity and 
good-will through the vicinity, is what is needed 
to destroy discord, confusion, riots, and race 
prejudice. And then how icy is the most earn¬ 
est language of the pulpit, and how short the 
loftiest human eloquence comes in unfolding the 
richness and beauty in the progress toward fel¬ 
lowship with Him, who is the embodiment of 
all Perfection. 



A MINISTRY FOR THE POOR 
IV. 

Since man is both spiritual and material he 
may be poor spiritually or materially, or in both. 
Poverty stricken cases along both lines are num¬ 
erous. Jesus offers comfort for the poor in 
spirit, and the Creator has replenished the earth 
with many good things which come to all as a 
consequence of meek and prosperous exertion 
under Divine guidance. 

“Blessed are the poor in spirit; for theirs 
is the Kingdom of Heaven.” Matt. V:3. 

“Blessed are the meek: for they shall inherit 
the earth.” Matt. V :5. 

Who are the “poor in spirit?” They are 
people who feel poor because they have seen 
something better for themselves. They have 
gazed upon something incomparably glorious, 
and they have become profoundly conscious of 
their own need. They have contemplated the un¬ 
attained, and that which they have attained has 
dwindled almost to insignificance. Their eyes 
have ranged over an entrancing continent, and 
now they find they are only in possession of 
hardly standing ground. There seems to be no 
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pride about them; that untrampled prospect is 
destructive of all pride. There is no vanity 
about them; large vision is always deadly to 
small vanity, and their vanity lies buried in the 
dust. There is no self-satisfaction about them, 
for their eyes are filled with radiant mysteries 
which make all their personal triumphs seem 
dim. The poor in spirit are contemplating an 
unfolding glory and they are filled with aspira¬ 
tion to possess it. They are poor in attainment, 
but rich in prospective triumph. There is ever 
something before them which makes all present 
attainment seem poor. Whatever treasure they 
hold is comparatively nothing by the treasure 
that yet invites them. 

But the Master has given his only son, 
Jesus Christ as a medium through and by which 
“the poor in spirit” may attain the kingdom of 
heaven. Yet there needs must be a represen¬ 
tative ministry offered through the gospel min¬ 
ister, who should teach that men may see and 
know that they are poor in spirit. 

“How then shall they call on him in whom 
they have not believed? and how shall they be¬ 
lieve in him of whom they have not heard? and 


how shall they hear without a preacher?” Rom¬ 
ans A: 14. 

The above interrogations are witness 
^ enough to convince the reader that a ministry 

for “the poor in spirit” has had its beginning 
and its end is predestined to be the kingdom of 
God. 

And so, too, the poor, materially speaking, 
need a ministry. (This class of individuals are 
so commonly under observation it is needless to 
define them). The beggar does not always be¬ 
come a beggar because of indolence; the ragged 
man is not always ragged because he is lazy. 
The illiterates are not all so, because they would 
not study or because they could not learn. It is 
true that the strong oppress the weak. Too of¬ 
ten the man is a beggar because what he earns 
does not feed him; too often men are poorly clad 
because their wages will not permit them bet¬ 
ter; how often do we find illiterates whose en¬ 
vironment does not afford a book or an individ¬ 
ual who is able to recognize a letter. Families 
are often in great need of supplies, not because 
the heads of these families come under the class 
of the “won’t work;” but often they are in the 
class of the “can’t work” or class of “out of 
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be turned into a corporated body of persons who 
have the ministry of the poor at heart. And 
who arrange a program that meets the real 
needs of the poor. And who have stood as it 
were above the horizon and surveyed the entire 
sphere in which the poor must live, and who 
has the sympathy for the poor to mentally ex¬ 
perience all that effect the poor in body and 
soul. 

“The ministry of the poor” is a globe too 
large for either the church alone or state alone; 
but both ought to take hold so that more human 
suffering might be relieved, and that many who 
could not otherwise, might reach the necessary 
attainment in life. 

The representative ministry which teaches 
the principles of the preparation that man may 
i ealize that he is poor in spirit, is not unlike the 
representative ministry of the poor, materially 
speaking, when we think of their purpose and 
their end. For both share that earnest concern 
of the salvation for men, and a thirst for more 
generous improvement, and labor to excite it in 
their less fortunate brother. Such ministry can 
produce none else but everlasting fruit. And on 
that day, that great day, which shall summon 


work.” Now, what are you going to do with 
these classes of people? What really, generally 
speaking, is needed for them? A ministry 
should be created for them that will find their 
real need and administer unto it. Truly a 
program including such provision for such 
classes of people would be a beginning of So¬ 
cial Adjustment. The blind boy that begs to 
supply his physical need may be compassed for 
a while by alms,—that is, until some permanent 
arrangement can be had for him. The loaf of 
bread meets the immediate need of the hungry 
tramp; but it is certainly not the best ministry 
for him. In fact, alms-giving itself should not be 
a ready chariot upon which every apparent needy 
one can ride; but rather it should be meditative, 
prudent, conservative and showing wisdom in 
selection of whom it should allow to ride it. 
When alms-giving serves the beggar imprudent- 
ly, not only does the recipient often abuse it, 
but the giver of alms misuses his gift; whereby 
a double sin is committed. 

That which is to come from the hand of the 
Altruist, the thousands that are to be received 
at the will of the philanthropist and that which 
would be collected in a common treasury should 
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the ministers and those administered before the 
judgment seat of God, we know that when 
all hearts shall be revealed,—be seen to have 
sought universal good, unfeigned and disinter- 
ested love, there will be joy! 

What hope can there be for the poor with- 
out a ministry! 

■ 


> 
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A MINISTRY FOR THE POOR THAT DOES 

NOT HELP THE POOR ON THEIR 
FEET IS INADEQUATE 

V. 

The immortal principles in the heart of the 
poorest being, we must approach with awe; but 
the claims of the outward and worldly things we 
can, in a degree, comprehend. We can look 
through wealth, pomp and rank. And we can 
meet unmoved the most imposing forms of 
earthly dignity through proper exertion. Yet, 
because of the two-fold nature of the termed 
“poor" we must offer suggestions for both their 
spiritual and material ministry. Though we are 
frank to confess a feeling of incompetency to 
do justice to the subject. Yet weak man, if 
sanctioned by simple, meek love of truth, a great¬ 
er Power than his is pleased to work in or 
through him. 

We have set forth the fact elsewhere be¬ 
fore on these pages that the poor demands a 
ministry, perhaps because of their nature or 
constitution, or their conditions; and that the 
aim of such ministry should not necessarily be 
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i 

that of immediate relief. But it should admin¬ 
ister to the real need of the individual, regard¬ 
less of what that need may be. A ministry with¬ 
out such aim and purpose is quite inadequate. 

The full mission of a ministry for the poor 
must necessarily help the poor on their feet. 

For example, the domestic affections may and 
do grow up among the poor, and these are to 
all of us the chief springs of earthly happiness. 

And it commands attention that the poor have 
their advantages as well as their disadvantages 
in respect to domestic ties. Their narrow con¬ 
dition obliges them to make a dearer sacrifice > 

for one another than is done among the rich; '7 

and this necessity, as is commonly recognized, 
more often gives a vigor and tenderness to the 
love of parents and children, brothers and sis¬ 
ters, found less commonly in the luxurious 
classes, where wealth abused, destroys this mu- J 

tual dependence, this need of mutual help. But 
on. the other hand, sometimes the poor cannot 
enjoy this domestic happiness for want of pieans 
of educating their children. For a sound moral 
judgment is of more value in education than all 
wealth and talent. Therefore if the youths be 
of a sound moral judgment and only wanting 
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for means of education that they make good for 
themselves, and their immediate fellowmen; sup¬ 
ply that need that they may stand upon their 
feet and walk. Thus fulfilling the command of 
the lowly Savior, who commanded unto them in 
the days of old: “Arise, take up thy bed and 
walk.” 

How many alms may be needed to care for 
the blind lad, if he must be supported in this 
like manner for life? Which is the easier to 
follow, the alms-giving or for a ministry to ex¬ 
amine his condition; see what the optician says 
about his opportunity of receiving his sight? 
And if the treatment or operation will restore 
his sight, the lad need no longer be an object of 
pity that he must receive the alms; but in so 
relieving him of his blindness, you give him the 
glory of the universe; you put him “on his feet;” 
you help him in position to earn his bread in 
the sweat of his own brow; and tin deed you do 
for him is Christ-like! 

If the family is extravagant in the Use of 
its earnings so that it cannot obtain what is 
essential to its happiness; the ministry should 
survey its need, and if that need is found to be 
the want of economy, then the ministry must 
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stooped to another cannot be just to himself. 
So this sort of spontaneous ministry for the poor 
is not only humiliating; but it breeds gross evil. 
For it cripples, thus prevents the poor from 
standing on their feet oftentimes, and is deadly 
poisonous to social adjustment now and will 
ever be until it is abolished. 

The work of a ministry for the poor, if it 
would be adequate, covers much ground and it 
demands superior minds. The bodies of men 
who serve in this capacity are set apart, not 
only to act on individuals, but to study poverty 
in all aspects, in its causes, its various shapes, 
its influences, its growths, and in its decline, and 
thus to give light to the legislator and the phil¬ 
anthropist and the givers of alms that they serve 
in the great work of its prevention and its cure. 
This ministry is peculiarly interesting, regarded 
as ‘The Beginning of Adjustment of Society,” 
and especially as to the beginning of a series 
of operations for banishing from society its 
chief calamity and reproach, and for changing 
the face of the present-day civilized world— 
into the world it ought to be,—a Christian 
world. 

Without a ministry for the poor adequate 


furnish the means whereby this family can 
learn to be economic if it would be an adequate 
ministry. For an adequate ministry not only 
sees the by-products, but the gain in the end, 
if reached. 

We have before said that aids given spon¬ 
taneously without forethought of why, or to 
what ends they serve, are often abused and that 
the giver commits evil thoughtlessly. For an 
example, the gentleman in the hotel thinks to 
show a deep feeling of gratitude to the porter 
or bootblack or bellman (notwithstanding he 
registers to pay all it is worth while stopping 
for every service rendered him; and the servants 
are paid wages for their services also), when he 
throws the silver coin at him for brushing him 
down the back or taking his bag down the stair¬ 
way. Now very often the manner in which 
these servants receive the “tip,” is inexpress¬ 
ibly humiliating, and too, it is blighting to the 
self-respect of the servant; too often it sum¬ 
mons the sacrifices of manhood of independ¬ 
ence to be reduced to dependence; it causes the 
greed of gain in the servant to eagerly expet 
constantly something which he has not earned. 
For dependence breeds servility, and he who has 
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to help them on their feet, thus aiding in the 
fundamental principles of a True Beginning of 
Social Adjustment, the influence of society,— 
in fact, society itself, is a snare and a curse. 
If, indeed, our prosperity is to be used to spread 
luxuries and selfish modes of life, to form a 
frivolous class of fashion, to produce more strik¬ 
ing contrasts between unfeeling opulence and 
abject penury; to corrupt the manners and hard¬ 
en the heart, to make some slave to others, to 
allow some to starve of poverty while others by 
wealth and greed store far beyond their need, 
some fare sumptuously in fine clothes, while 
others are too poorly dressed, and must stay in 
exclusion and weep like a crone upon a bough 
of a dying world, better were it for us that by 
the just judgment of God, that we have a mill¬ 
stone about our neck and be sunk into the depths 
of the sea. 
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ASSOCIATION—A TWO-FOLD POTENT 
FACTOR IN SOCIAL ADJUSTMENT 


kl 


VI. 

We are stewards of God, and servants of 
man. We owe to society our most valuable 
knowledge, wisdom and influences. . Though 
true it is, were we cast from infancy into ex¬ 
clusion or solitude, we should grow up in brutal 
ignorance. Yet it is also true that the knowl¬ 
edge which we receive is of little value any fur¬ 
ther than it is nourishment and excitement to 
intellectual action. Its worth must be measured 
by the energy with which it is sought and em¬ 
ployed. Knowledge is grand, in proportion as 
it is prolific,—in proportion as it awakens the 
sensibilities to the acquisitions of higher and 
more powerful truths in ourselves and in others. 

The indispensable necessity of instruction 
from our fellow creatures, we in no degree 
question. We must learn from them from the 
cradle to the grave; we learn by tradition, imi¬ 
tation and by direct and indirect instruction. 
But, few are aware how imperfect are the con¬ 
ceptions received from the best instructors, and 
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how much must be done by our own meditative 
thinking to give them consistency and vivid¬ 
ness. I can never feel that even I can ever im¬ 
part to my readers full apprehension of the 
treatment of this subject which would be alto¬ 
gether just to it. So these views which I herein 
set forth, are only approximate truths which my 
readers may conceive and develop to self-satis¬ 
faction, and make them even more vivifying and 
explicit as they have occasion to develop them. 
Thus is my method, one at least of associating 
or communicating ideas to strengthen society in 
its adjustment. In the grasp of the press for 
communication for social uplift you must often 
take the spirit of the words as the meaning. 
For words are only signs of ideas, be the writer 
ever, ever so competent in his language. His 
language can hardly communicate his mind with 
entire precision; for few words awaken the same 
specific thoughts in different men. However, 
be it known to all, that the essential condition of 
the intellectual progress through the “Press” 
medium is untold, in its social influences, and 
impression from our fellow-beings. 

Again, why we say that the “Association is 
a Potent factor in Social Adjustment,” is be¬ 


cause by our association we are plainly de¬ 
signed to receive passively, and with unresist¬ 
ing simplicity, a host of impressions, thoughts, 
and feelings from those around us; they are our 
environment. While this is especially true in 
childhood, still these impressions, pleasures, 
pains which throng and possess us in childhood 
are intended to awaken in us an energy by 
which we are to subject them to ourselves; by 
which we are as we mature to separate from 
the crude mass which is true and pure; by which 
we must act upon, and modify, and renovate or 
throw into new combinations, all of which are 
materials forced upon us originally by sensa¬ 
tions of association. No society or form of so¬ 
ciety ever was or ever can be perfect on earth; 
but society can be progressive. It is left chiefly 
to the individual to fit and frame himself ac¬ 
cording to the standard of moral perfection set 
before us in the life, spirit, and teaching of 
Jesus Christ. ( Read Mark V:48). 

A common opinion is, that the great dang¬ 
er arises wholly from one’s association with bad 
members of society, and that one cannot easily 
be too much influenced by the good. But to 
our consideration, there is a peril in the influ- 
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Forsooth, we must realize and learn to 
feel deeply, that our association, that is, our con¬ 
nection with society, as it is our help, so it is 
our greatest hindrance. We are at constant 
crisis of being despoiled of our moral judgment, 
and of our power over ourselves; and, in losing 
these, we lose the chief prerogatives of our spir¬ 
itual selves. Our propensity is to dread most, 
that in our fellows, which is most frequently our 
own infirmity. The true course for every indi¬ 
vidual as a constituent of society, in his associ¬ 
ating, is for him to depend not too much on 
borrowing or lending influences, of giving con¬ 
science to others, or of receiving the consciences 
of others; of the machinery of cents and dollars, 
even of national organizations, but rather let 
him rely more on the connections and arrange¬ 
ments of our sweet Sister—Nature,—or of our 
kind Father—God. 

All noble actions are solitary ones. All 
great works of genius come from lonely thoughts 
perhaps in the quietest vigils of night, as was 
the case with Jacob prior to the wrestling with 
the Angel. The works and deeds which have 
electrified and revolutionized the human mind, 
did not come directly from association with man; 


ence both of good and of bad. What I wish to 
impress upon your mind at this point is, not 
that we shall acquire a positive character of 
vice, but that it imposes on us a negative char¬ 
acter ; that we shall live and depart this life pas¬ 
sive beings; that the creative and self-making 
energies of the soul will not be put forth in the 
work of our own improvement. Our danger is, 
that we shall substitute the consciences of oth¬ 
ers for our own, that we shall paralyze our fac¬ 
ulties through dependence on foreign guides, 
that we mould from abroad rather than deter¬ 
mining ourselves by our own conscience. So 
good or bad association may help or hinder. 
“Know thy self;” and be thy self. Borrow from 
your fellow associate only in proportion as you 
can masticate, assimilate and digest in your own 
soul and intellect. Then association will be 
profitable, and society will be improved, because 
each individual will have something to contrib¬ 
ute to it. For after all, it is not one opinion com¬ 
ing from the multitude that best promotes the 
welfare of society; but, rather, it is the diverse 
opinions threshed out to the one opinion of all 
the people for a time and for a place that makes 
best for the condition of society. 
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tor that seems most valuable which is individ¬ 
ual—which shows the character of the man— 
what he really is. But it is true that association 
should be lauded when it is correctly used and 
not abused; when it gives means and opportuni¬ 
ty to God-gifted individuals to act out their own 
minds—unfold their own souls,—“Keep thy 
heart with all diligence; for out of it are the 
issues of life.” Prov. IV-.2S. 

The union of mind and hand work wonders 
Joint efforts conquer nature, hue through rock- 
ribbed mountains, and dike out the oceans. Men 
can do jointly what they cannot do singly; where 
there is union of force there is strength. Asso- 
ciation is as old as the Trinity and as new as 
God The source of Power may be individual, 
but the end and benefit must conduce the ameli¬ 
oration of society. 


SHALL A SOCIETY DIVIDED AGAINST 
ITSELF STAND? 


VII. 

“And if a kingdom be divided against it¬ 
self, that kingdom cannot stand. And if a house 
be divided against itself, that house cannot 
stand.” Mark III: 24-25. 

We should not wonder at the atrocities of 
the recent war; for, whenever men, races or na¬ 
tions of skill or of intellect abuse it, by disre¬ 
garding the land-marks of society which have 
been laid down for posterity, and trample upon 
the rights of others, and become self-centered, 
for self aggrandizement and vain glory, destruc¬ 
tion begins. 

Society is as broad as humanity itself; all 
races serve to make up society, regardless to 
kind, creed or color. Wrong an individual, and 
you wrong humanity or society. As the wheels 
sustain a potent relation to the great machine 
operation, so, also, every individual, race, or na¬ 
tion, sustains a vital relation to the other. We 
cannot, if we would, escape the fact that we 
are our “Brother’s keeper.” We are account- 
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to another part of society its vices and evils 
which have been developed from pre-conditions 
of servitude and environed influences, as that 
part of society which it condemns. For an ex¬ 
ample, is not it perilous for society to impress 
a member-race that its moral judgment and in¬ 
tellectual capacity are innately, and by intuition 
inferior and cannot be developed up to the 
standard of other races? Is not a system of ed¬ 
ucation detrimental to society in its ultimate 
end, that has taken away from an Afro-Ameri¬ 
can boy his racial integrity and self-confidence 
by excluding from him a kindergarten which of¬ 
fers his own innate ideal, color and type; and 
by giving him a type in which he cannot see 
himself in statue, in song and in history? Is 
it not irritable and hateful for any individual 
or race to ape or cruelly imitate another, save 
for sport and fun? But what else could be ex¬ 
pected where a race is taught contrary to the 
development of its own innate gifts by a com¬ 
pulsory system, even from the cradle? Such 
teaching causes no demand in the market for a 
black-baby doll; it has created and developed a 
machinery by which there are but few wooly- 
head colored folk; it has falsely changed the 


- * conduct one to the otner. 

forgiven by God, in proportion as we for- 

another. The “Golden rule should be 
proportion as we ascend the ladder 
- l” without regard to 
• .. oh, that every man would 
the significance of the word Man, 
would treat him in the signit- 
should be treated! 
make it clear that 


able to God for our 
We are t 
give one ; 
practiced in . _ 

of the “Moral Standard 
creed, kind, or color. C 
be a man, in 1— 
and all other men 
icance with which a man 
While we have tried to 
from society “We get the impressions, pleasures 
which tlfrong and possess our 
and as we reach maturity there awakens in us 
an energy to subject these influences by sep¬ 
arating from the crude mass what is pure and 
true* and throw it into combinations and assim 
Bate it with what we have formerly converte 
into our own, and that is only by putting forth 
the inward and self-forming powers that we 
emerge from childhood.” Yet it is society s re¬ 
sponsibility to contribute to the new members 
which enter it, the very best influences, mora y 
and spiritually, as it can afford eooMhaUy 
with the teachings of our Paragon and Savior 
That part of human society is as erring and 
that continues intellectually to hold up 
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Society of man would have received more bene¬ 
fit from the educational system had the Negro’s 
valor and services of worth, like men of all other 
races, been recorded in History, with an unprej- 
udicial pen or mind. 

I am glad for the feeling of Christian free¬ 
dom—that injustices along any racial or national 
line do not prejudice my mind to a barrier be¬ 
yond which sympathy, good-will and compas¬ 
sion can not pass to and from my brethren of 
all races and nations. 

And while I know that agitation brings a 
pressure to bear in the refinement of the indi¬ 
vidual, race and nation; also egoism promotes 
the feeling that we are “Somebody.” But think¬ 
ing men who are the representatives of the peo¬ 
ple confine their thoughts too much to self and 
their races, rather than to the principles of 
humanity. There is little or no pleasure or con¬ 
solation in reading the average Negro editorial 
(now I am conscious that I throw oil in the fire 
when I thus sneak); nevertheless it is true. 


color of “My dear Ethiopia, tnus me 
type and identity is being crushed, and yet we 
are condemned by the very same force or power 
that forces the use of the moulds which shape 
and fashion these acursed things. Foreign con¬ 
sciences and ideals voluntarily selected are 
curses which blight genius; but they mar and 
tend to divide the society that forces them upon 
itself, or any part of itself. 

A Society, through its educational system, 
whether in periodical, editorial or literature, 
that so prejudices the mind by magnifying the 
evil traits of a race on the front page of the 
paper and excludes the virtues of some race 
from any page of the paper, robs itself of that 
which would otherwise enrich it, and makes 
it Door indeed. Information, whether good or 
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VIII. 

The signs of the time tell us in this New 
Era” that the primary object of society r ™ 
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irom the Garden of Eden to till the ground 
from whence he was taken.” Genesis 111:23. 

The laborer is not to be humiliated because 
of his laboring; but he should be lauded because 
from his laboring the world is fed; not only man 
but all the animals that inhabit the earth. 

While much has been and is being done for 
the laboring class, yet the elevation of this por¬ 
tion consists of far more than is being offered 
or practiced. The world is being stirred by the 
laboring classes; they are compacting in unions 


more fruitful and apprehensive. This ministry 
is calculated to do untold good; for its mission is 
to adequately equip both the head and hand; thus 
preparing the heart for the reception of truth 
and beauty as well as giving a self earned sup¬ 
port. 

The laboring class must be elevated; not 
necessarily beyond their daily toil, but it must 
be elevated intellectually and spiritually above 
the idea that its toiling is a humiliation, above 
the prejudice against labor as being degrading 
or not containing beauty and soul comfort. And 
beyond a thought that those in other classes of 
society would look on them in any way to hu¬ 
miliate them. For the origin of labor is divinely 
commanded, and without the execution of the 
command all classes would perish. 

‘‘In the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat 
bread, till thou return unto the ground." Gene¬ 
sis III: 19. 

“Therefore the Lord God sent him forth 
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lining on the physical strength. Long hours of 
monotonous, automatic, unthinking toil is peril¬ 
ous to society. 

The division of labor that distinguishes civ¬ 
ilized from savage life, and for which we should 
be grateful to the art which offers a variety of 
actions corresponding to the natural variety of 
the human powers, which fits to develop all, 
is an important element of human civilization 
in the Adjustment of Society. And the work 
of Altruism and Philanthropy and every science 
of the constitution, evolution and the phenomena 
of society, must in proportion as Christianity 
is spread by the spirit of brotherhood ad¬ 
vocate a more equal distribution of labor and 
means of improvement. That method or system 
which saps the health and shortens life and 
starves intellect, is foreign to that labor which 
deserves a unique place in the Adjustment of 
Society. And that form of labor which con¬ 
spires with a higher method and influence in 
ministering to the vigor and growth of the soul, 
let it not be fought by any man; for it is truly 
a peerless factor which befriends society at 
large. 

All men of all conditions of society would 
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do well to mix a measure of physical toil with 
their other daily pursuits. The body, like the 
mind, must have vigorous exertion, the field of 
survey is broader to the soul thereby. 

The laboring class cannot ever be declared 
vacant in society. Though men of this rank 
may change from labor into other fields, still 
their places must be immediately filled. And 
no other class of society-men can fill the labor¬ 
ing class’ place. No; none else save the labor¬ 
ing class itself. This truth gives the laboring 
class a Unique Place In Social Adjustment. 

The idea of dignity and honor must not be 
associated only with classes of certain vocation 
or avocation, or only to those who have certain 
outward connections of society. Every class 
has its own ground and must work there. Just 
as every individual must take his place among 
men according to his personal endowment and 
worth, and not according to outward append¬ 
ages. We are not elevated in our vocations or 
avocations by escaping them and going to other 
phases of the work of society, but we are ele¬ 
vated in our various fields of labor in that of 
self-government and controlment to serve unsel- 
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fishly through love, to find pleasure and content¬ 
ment in our work. 

This thought we hope may characterize 
our readers’ every action of labor, that this un¬ 
bounded creation of earth, sun, and moon, and 
stars, and air, and skies, and the four-fold year 
of convenient seasons, was not ordained merely 
to satisfy physical appetite, to cover the body, 
but rather to supremely awaken, nourish and to 
expand the soul to be the tutor of the intellect, 
the instructor of the thought and imagination, 
and the field for the acquisition of power—a 
revelation of the Designer and a predestined 
bound of social union which must realize and 
see manifestations in itself and in the physical 
universe of the great Consignor. 

The universe in which we live and must 
live was evidently intended by its Creator to 
stir such thoughts as we have touched upon in 
this discourse. While the truths of this subject 
are full of difficulty and mystery and can only 
be penetrated and unravelled by prayer and con¬ 
centrated intellect with an opened soul, ready 
for the reception of God’s word. For we believe 
that the simplest object, in nature and society, 
every event of the human life which passes 
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through the mind, contains a depth of mystery 
in itself, and is bounded and connected by a 
thousand ties with other objects, thoughts and 
events and actions—all serving their places, and 
constituting for man, means, which if properly 
used would lead him to a glorious end. 

The laboring classes should have the priv¬ 
ilege to study Physics and Chemistry that they 
may have the appreciation of the working laws 
and principles of the things with which they 
have to deal. It would cause them to be more 
logical and symmetrical in their work and rela¬ 
tion toward one another; it would give exercise 
to the mind as well as the body; it would put 
them in power to enjoy the glory of the secrecy 
of nature which they otherwise would not see. 

Society errs in advocating unskilled labor. 
While we never understand all about anything; 
and it is not absolutely essential that the com¬ 
mon workmen know all about the work which 
they perform, yet there is more contentment 
and comfort in the common laboring class that 
can divine deeply the lesson of nature in the 
plant, the dew, the sunshine and the shadow. 

Since the laboring class often from misap¬ 
prehension of condition, and from narrowed 
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view (because they are generally unlearned) 
causes calamity and confusion, and because of 
the fundamentally of the peculiar place they 
occupy in society. Society itself will advance 
m proportion as it helps its laboring class to 
elevate to see the Unique Place It Has In The 


THE RELATION OF THE ] 
BEGINNING OF SOCIAL 


FAMILY TO THE 
- ADJUSTMENT 


-vex, xamny is a lactor or constituent of 
Society. Society comprises all the families; the 
families make every class of society. Each 
family is a unit of society. Therefore any be¬ 
ginning which would lead to the adjustment of 
society at large must start in the family. And 
when every family shall have been reached, so¬ 
ciety has been reached, at large. Every princi¬ 
ple which would affect society must first affect 
the individual or the family. 

The best way to keep society pure is to see 
that the family ls kept pure. The invaders of 
the family are as a rule the invaders and prop¬ 
agators of evil in society. The father, whether 
rich or poor, literate or illiterate, lord or servant 
is responsible for his family. Marriage itself is 
holy and sacred; and it is proper that every com¬ 
monwealth, for the good of society should form 
laws regulating marriages; that all citizens are 
bound to obey One each, of the opposite sex, 
who has reached the age of proper discretion, 
and is without the consanguinity or affinity 













































causes which prompt their affections, and if 
they have hope of life-lasting contentment, their 
vows are solemnized by a man of God—a Min¬ 
ister. Though they are mutual and co-equal, 
yet by man’s very constitution and nature, his 
wife and children are subjected unto him. 
Through his ruling, the family in a home, can 
be Heaven on Earth, or Hell. 

The husband whose touch is polluting, 
whose infirmities are the testimonies of his guilt, 
who has blighted all of a wife s or a mothei s 
hopes, who has proved false to the vow which 
he made her at the matrimonial altar; it is such 
husband who makes home a Hell! But the hus¬ 
band upon whom toil and disease and provi¬ 
dence have cast the care of a wife and children, 
that home is Heaven; and that husband and 
father is first lord. And such men have been 
destined to be the live examples as the purgers 
and purifiers and preservers of society. 

Every thinker of Sociology must consider 
the relation of the family to society; for the 


great provisions being made for the Asylums, 
Schools of learning and subscriptions being so¬ 
licited for almost every form of institution on 
earth; but the family is provided for by that 
unostentatious and unpraised source, its institu- 
tor—God, God through nature gives it clothes, 
shelter, food and protection if it puts forth pros¬ 
perous exertion under his guidance. 

The family not unlike the other institutions 
of society, has it difficulties; its disputes, its 
quarrels, its sorrows, its misfortunes and its mis¬ 
takes; but being founded upon the principles 
of love which is its highest virtue, the family 
should be its own legislator, it should have its 
own court, and upon the principles of love and 
truth settle its own affairs. 

The ground of divorcement is too often 
abused by the family and by the court. It is 
marring to society at large, for every time a wife 
and husband have a quarrel, or every time lust 
creeps into the heart of one or the other for 
' cherishing new affinity in profane persons, for 
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society. Religion and liberty—the best gifts of 
life, have made their way in society through 
storms and tempests. Established wrongs nat¬ 
urally oppose a stone front to reform; so the 
spirit of reform must gather new power, vehem¬ 
ence and courage from opposing struggle, and 
exhaust itself in passionate efforts. The fam¬ 
ily’s relation is so close to society, if man study 
the harmonic working principles of the family, 
he will know those of society; and if the several 
families are elevated and purified, society shall 
be purified; and if social adjustment for the 
welfare of humanity is universal, it must have 
had beginning in the families. 


THE GOSPEL MINISTER IS RESPONSIBLE 
FOR GOD’S MESSAGE TO SOCIETY 


The gospel minister’s responsibility to so¬ 
ciety is so great, that in attempting to write on 
the subject, I must frankly confess my feeling of 
incompetency to do it justice. I feel that it is a 
weighty globe, too great for my span. Yet I 
am consoled in the faith and hope that the ‘Tow¬ 
er” greater than mine alone will direct and 
fashion the treatment of this subject that it miav 
have its desired effect upon the mind of the 
reader. There is a degree of ease and freedom 
in writing on the work of the philanthropist, the 
educational system, amusements and many other 
things of a secular nature; but when we come 
to consider transcribing from the mind to the 
page, thoughts and ideas concerning so sa#red 
a duty as the minister’s responsibility of con¬ 
veying God’s message to the hearts of dying men 
and women; we can approach it but with awe 
and trembling, and in a knowledge-seeking atti¬ 
tude to God, that our feeble effort be crowned 
with success,—that it bring a pressure to bear 
upon the minds of those who would fain go into 
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the gospel ministry, that they examine and re¬ 
examine themselves as to their fitness to stand 
between their fellowmen and God and communi¬ 
cate the will of God to society. 

To be a gospel minister—a fit subject, for 
conveying God's will unto the people is more 
than a notion; it is not as easy as the ordinary 
mind conceives it to be. By the very nature 
and power of the ministry one who represents 
it, has no time to be tangled into purely secular 
things, regardless to the comprehensiveness of 
his head and heart preparation. Men may some¬ 
times succeed with one hand in real estate and 
the other in the school room, or with their minds 
on the farm and their tongues pleading the cause 
of the innocent; but few ministers hold power 
enough with God, to devote a part of their time 
in the entanglements of the secular world in a 
business way and get a verdict from the unsaved 
for God. Nothing can change my conviction that 
it takes nothing less than the whole amount of 
power in the individual to satisfy the demands 
of the gospel ministry. We form this conclu¬ 
sion when we consider the weight and grandeur 
of the subjects which the minister must illus¬ 
trate. The minister’s duty, ever, is to hold up 
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the name of God, The King, The Eternal, whose 
praises no tongue, pen or angel can worthily 
tell. He must electrify the soul, that vital spark, 
that ray of Divinity, the partaker of God’s own 
immortality, to which the outward universe was 
created to adorn and glory, that soul, which if 
true to itself and maker, will one sweet day, be 
clad with the grandeur and beauty, such as the 
loveliest and sublimest sceneries of the physical 
universe never wears. His preparation intel¬ 
lectually, certainly must give him a clear knowl¬ 
edge of the universe, and its changes; he must 
be able to see and teach God’s wonderfulness 
through visible creation; but, not only must he 
be thus prepared; but he must have unshaken 
conviction in that invisible force and the moie 
advanced states of beings. He is to advocate 
virtue, and denounce vice; he is to preach human 
perfection and condemn human imperfection. 
He is to proclaim the universal Father and His 
universal love for his people. He is to speak 
fearlessly against the sin and evils that form bar¬ 
riers beyond which the light and truth might not 
pass were his fiery darts not hurled against them. 

The Gospel minister must himself keep in 
live communication with God, else he cannot re- 
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ceive the message for society for which he is re¬ 
sponsible to God and man, while, but few men 
live near up to their theories, but the minister 
necessarily has to morally and spiritually be the 
embodiment of his preachings; he must live in 
example as well as in theory. 

So far as the class to whom the preacher 
speaks, he should have so comprehensive a view 
of general knowledge that he will be able to 
furnish examples or illustration of the truth he 
desires to impress from the field with which his 
hearers would be most acquainted if he best se¬ 
cures attention. Time would fail me to write 
of the many other affections, qualities and sen¬ 
timents which the minister institutes, excites, 
and cherishes; and I mention the truth that he 
must have imparting ability, able to teach men 
to combat evil in their own hearts and lives. 
And that they are spiritually dependent upon 
God, and that God never forces men against their 
will into His Kingdom. 

The deep conviction in the gospel minister 
of his sanctification,—his being set apart for the 
ministry, naturally and occasionally awakens a 
devotional feeling, which springs a new fount of 
thought in the soul. And his religious affection 


discerns the marks of God and proofs and ex¬ 
amples and illustrations of divine truths in na¬ 
ture and providence, that surrounds the soul 
with an influence which spreads its own soft 
hues of beauty, on everything, which enters it. 
Thus The Minister's Mind accords with the mind 
of the “Infinite", and secures a message too sub¬ 
lime for naked prose, and the higher effort of 
his intellect lends him poetic, or the eloquent 
mode to give vent to his soul. So piety and ex¬ 
perimental religion \i indispensable to the min¬ 
ister. 

Nearer and dearer than a general belief in 
truth of Christianity, the minister must possess 
faith, an unfaltering confidence in the great re¬ 
sults which the Christian religion and the gos¬ 
pel ministry are intended to promote. 

From the days of the patriarchs and 
prophets down through apostle and discipleship 
to the present age of social reformation, society 
has been and is bound to harken unto the warn¬ 
ing of her ministers, the prophets of God, or the 
wages for her sin decreed death to her or to 
such of hers as did not take heed. 

“For he is the minister of God to thee for 
good, but if thou do that which is evil, be afraid; 
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THE NEW ERA DEMANDS THAT THE MUL¬ 
TITUDE RISE FROM THE DUST 
XI. 

The world for the past few years has un¬ 
dergone such radical change; the shock of terri¬ 
fying war has spoken with such voice of thunder 
that the multitude is aroused from drowse and 
is upon tip-toe of anxiety to see and to perfect 
a greater fortress of defense for society than 
has been heretofore. The whole program of 
society as offered by the Christian family, man¬ 
ifests the aim and purpose to gain “might” in 
order to be the better prepared to fight for the 
“right” which is set forth in God’s eternal pur¬ 
poses for justice and for liberty for all mankind. 
Notwithstanding, the upheaval of society which 
makes us at first feel as though we are suddenly 
ushered upon the horizon of a new world, our ear 
is attentive to the voice, (which is everywhere 
audible) out of the fury of the recent war. The 
multitude of dust—those whose interests, have 
been confined to self, those who are mere dream¬ 
ers, those who have valued not their privileges 
in life, are rising to hear the voice which is 
promulgating the truth that the political, indus¬ 
trial, economic and educational wrongs must 
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the genius of the Presbyterian Church in the 
United States of America, which is manifested 
in the dominant ideas, aims and trusts that con¬ 
stitute its inner life and creative principles. In 
keeping with the natural demand of the age and 
in harmony with its revelation, it has launched 
a movement known as The New Era Movement, 
not as a denominational aggrandizement, but as 
a result of its vision fixed and its heart set on 
bettering human conditions, that it may enjoin 
in the building of the Kingdom of God in this 
world, in making Christ universal priest, King 
and Savior. So Presbyterian genius, not unlike 
that of other Christian denominations, unless 
in its racial scope, seeks to help the less fortun¬ 
ate in position to appreciate liberty of conscience 
freedom of will and unrestricted services in re¬ 
ligious activities, and to a full realization of the 
fact that man is only God’s steward, and man’s 
wealth is only a loan for which he is responsi¬ 
ble to God for the use he makes of it. 

In all classes of society there are “multi¬ 
tudes in the dust,” so to speak,—as human par¬ 
asites who aim to get their nourishment from 
the labor of others. True, the industry occa¬ 
sioned by the World’s War, made this vice less 


be righted if we are to have a permanent Social 
Adjustment. 

The very nature and construction of this 
period in history, the crisis which marked such 
wonderful change in society, designate this age 
as the “New Era” as naturally as the thought 
of the passing night brings in the day. The 
name of this time arouses every individual, race 
and nation to activity. 

That age has long since passed in which 
seclusion was cherished, selfishness was thought 
of as an asset of greatness, talent and genius 
were reserved for the enjoyment of the few; and 
this the New Era, floods with commanding char¬ 
acteristics and tendencies in all classes and in all 
their movements for expansion, for diffusion and 
for universality. And we hope to see the spirit 
of the old exclusiveness, narrowness and mon¬ 
opoly all to be passed into oblivion, and to see 
human thought and action more free, and more 
unconfined for more good to all, more advan¬ 
tages, more help and more opened doors to all, 
that the Kingdom coming may suffer less ob¬ 
struction. 

As an example of a call of the “multitude 
from the dust,” let us consider for a moment, 
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ing to what the standard calls gooa or « 
our own inner man can produce. All race prob¬ 
lems and difficult issues and questions which 
stand in the way of real Adjustment of Society 
will quake and fall as soon as man discovers the 
value and best methods of developing the self¬ 
forming powers of the individual. The world 
today, at its best, little comprehends the power 
and influence relative to the self-forming pow¬ 
ers in the individual and the force these powers 
exert on the material world. The expanding or 
unfolding of one’s powers and sharpening them 
to a point for the good of man and the glory of 
God, I might say is self-culture. This we can 
only do by studying ourselves. OH . what a re¬ 
formed world this would be if we knew the ex¬ 
tent of our soul-powers in relation to the ma¬ 
terial world; or if we knew a direct method of 
treasuring the soul-factors for self-culture. 

There are many things to consider in dis¬ 
coursing on a topic of self-culture as a pre-re¬ 
quisite of a well adjusted society. In other con¬ 
nections we have tried to make it clear that 
man’s nature is two-fold. Our P^'cal consti¬ 
tution is given to appetite, passion, sentiment 
-..j • these uualities or the interests of 


tolerable, but the stirring conditions 
try, politics, economics, state, in educ 
in invention and church, cry in peals o 
to the careless, the unconcerned and 
and the indifferent, and all those of tl 
to arise and marshal their God-given 
meet the present day emergencies. 

Self-culture should be the first 
tion of attainment. The rising from 
should consist in self-cultivation as wi 
rising. To adjust society, upon perfec 
manent principles is impossible wit 
culture. Self-culture means more tha 
telligent; it is the unfolding of the 
and an obligation to wear it for the i 
of our fellows. It is the ability to stay 
the thoughts or action that would nc 
neighbor; it is the concentration of i 
objects, the apprehension of which 
more worth while. The works of ■ 
only help society in that they enco 
culture. They give us an ideal—a s 
perfection. They create a desire in 
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them constantly keep us in opposition with a 
sense of duty, or inward voice, more or less to 
revere and exercise impartial justice and com¬ 
mon good-will. This disinterested principle in 
our nature, sometimes called reason, sometimes 
conscience and sometimes moral faculty; be it 
what it will or may; it is the principle in our 
nature that if cultivated, that is in every indi¬ 
vidual, to the satisfaction of itself, society would 
rise tomorrow, above the need of civil law, cap¬ 
ital punishment or any cause which would orig¬ 
inate them. The moral factulty, if cultivated 
above others, even though passion, appetite or 
emotion may be more clamorous, yet at their 
very triumph, the moral faculty would rebuke 
them to shame. Let every individual of society 
develop this faculty within himself, and an un¬ 
folding and purifying affection will spring up 
instantly in the breast of society at large, which 
will bind it like that affection which binds hus¬ 
band and wife, parents and children, brothers 
and sisters, or which binds a man to a friend 
or a stranger to his countryman. 

In all the cares and passions which com¬ 
pass and infest human life; in all the sacrifices 
and efforts put forth to better conditions of 


mankind, of all the preaching which the gospel 
ministry may promulgate for the uplift of fallen 
society. Of the many thousand dollars which 
philanthropy may give to feed the poor, all 
that genius and talent may contribute to 
expand the field of thought, all that art 
or science may exhume from the un¬ 
known bosom of earth and usher forth for 
human aggrandizement, the thing that shall best 
lift the multitude from the dust, and afford the 
first fundamental principle of Social Adjustment, 
will be that part of self-culture which speaks 
from within the voice of conscience. 
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knowledge that is at command of the individual. 
The decision of conscience can be incorrect from 
the want of enlightenment. This serves the 
reason why that society aims to give knowledge 
to its members, to give the mind a standard. 
The mind contains the law; but the effects of 
that law depends upon what the mind can secure 
as a standard. It is this moral power which 
makes all men in a sense essentially equal, which 
annihilates all the distinctions of the earth. He 
who is true to the voice of his soul, can but go 
forward for ever until he reaches the happiness 
of the highest order of beings; but it is neces¬ 
sary for us to seek the attainment of more 
knowledge, wisdom, goodness, justice, truth and 
all of the things which constitute the very at¬ 
tributes of God, because after all our ultimate 
consummation is to become like God. And it is 
the power of God that speaks in us, that prizes 
the right and deplores the wrong. 

We are often perplexed at the facts of men 
giving their time and talent to greed, dishonest 
scheming, and misrepresentations and spending 
a degrading existence, when they know that 
they are wrong, when their actions are de¬ 
nounced bv the moral sense from within, and 


RESPONSE TO THE SENSE OF DUTY— 
THE BEGINNING OF SOCIAL 
ADJUSTMENT 
XIL 

Without the moral principles in human na¬ 
ture and in the human mind we would be as 
the cattle of the hills. The voice of the con¬ 
science or the moral sense of duty is God’s great¬ 
est gift in man. A moral sense of duty de¬ 
veloped upon the basis of the moral standard— 
the correct idea of right is the highest revela¬ 
tion of God to the human mind. The perception 
of real duty brings us into the moral Kingdom 
of God. He in whom the conviction of duty is 
unfolded becomes subject from that instant to 
a law which no power on earth can abrogate. 
He forms a new and indissoluble connection with 
God, such as of an accountable being. He ever 
stands before an inward just judge, who never 
stays decisions upon which happiness depends 
for time and eternity. Duty is so specific, so 
pronounced and so captivating in its bearings 
that it never conflicts. It is ever the one object 
before us, and from its fated road we cannot 
turn. The sense of duty can but speak on the 
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merely for the covering of the physical frame, 
the filling of the belly and to keep pace with the 
pomp and brag of the weakness of society, their 
results will ever be opposite to those which tend 
to perfect society. 

In every phase of life’s activity, sacred or 
secular, there should preside the great idea of 
what is alone ourselves, of our inner man,— 
our spiritual nature, of the thinking soul, of the 
highest good we can do, of our making the world 
better by living in it. If this thought of life 
could be held paramount in the mind of every 
individual, in every activity, not a single dis¬ 
cord will stay in society; but in society, beauty, 
harmony and interest would be unspeakable. In¬ 
deed the apostolic command would be admon¬ 
ished to the fullest possible degree: 

“See that none render evil for evil unto 
any man; but ever follow that which is good, 
both among yourselves and to all men.” I Thess. 
F:13. 

It is not my intention to impress you that 
society can ever become perfect while confined 
to mortality; for perfection is the end of our 
best efforts; where we pull off mortality we put 
on immortality. But if we do not strive to be¬ 


come perfect, the spring of happiness could not 
be opened which reveals the nature and purpose 
of God, and because we partake of God, that 
holy affinity seeks its own. 

But he knows that not every one will be 
saved. “Not every one that saith unto me, Lord, 
Lord, shall enter into the Kingdom of Heaven; 
but he that doeth the will of my Father which 
is in Heaven.” Matt. VII, 21. 

Wherein society through civilization, has 
neared perfection, it has been in the same pro¬ 
portion that Christian civilization characterized 
it. There are many cases where individuals, 
races and nations, like the “Green Bay Tree,” 
have for a while flourished, but soon they also 
were cut down and were not. 

We may teach for centuries, but we cannot 
learn people, that, they must do for themselves. 
Also our sacrifices and efforts and good condi¬ 
tions and environments which may be furnished 
for the elevation of the fallen and wayward in 
society cannot lift or bring them back, that is, 
make them fit subjects of society. Our services 
to the wayward and fallen in society, whether 
it serves to educate, liberate or aid, must come 
as an appeal to awaken, arouse or to excite the 
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inner man of the unfortunate ones to a sense 
of their own responsibility,—that they may use 
their own God-given faculties in any way of ac¬ 
tivity which will under Divine guidance work 
out their own salvation, and for the betterment 
of fellow creatures. This is the real Beginning 
of Social Adjustment. 

And when the conflicts of our dual nature, 
—between animalism and the higher humanism, 
between vice and virtue,—between wrong and 
right; between rude force and refined gentle¬ 
ness, become victim of heavenly vision; when 
man has prosecuted by proper response, the ver¬ 
dict of his moral conscience in keeping with the 
moral law, discord in society will become har¬ 
mony, vice virtue. And the Will of Him who in¬ 
stituted the Christian Religion and love and fel¬ 
lowship will shine in radiant splendor where- 
ever man is found. 


THE END 
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prodigious 

prologue 


The Amalgamation of America which treats of the 
mixing of the races, is a subject based upon color and its 
relationship to inter-marriages, in cases of true iove and 
mutual desire. Admitting there is no law that can be 
based upon the color of a person’s skin, the question a- 
rises:“Is it best for colored and white people to marry 
legitimately or is it best to hinder the respectable course 
of’human and rightly lawful ties of happiness, by ob¬ 
jections favorable to vice which would equally prostitute 
the white and colored girl alike, as an open example of 
what the traffic in souls conspiracy indicates in the tas- 

'IT element of the yellow hue. 

in shade of color, who had their origin after slavery 
were derivities who tried but could not exist in a sepaiate 
degree of color domination under the pressure of a je 
black mechanic’s industry, his brain in politics and his 
ardent passion as a lover and his later riches, to combat 
against the yellows of their own race admixtu e, 
who fell prey, as a signal proof that color is only 
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blight on a condition of which no particular complexion 
will be a conqueror. In this example it is more definitely 
proven that the same outcome is due in the disposition or 
stand taken by people of lily white color, which will con¬ 
tinue to be of less importance as time goes on. \\ hat 
people think today will be nothing tomorrow on the race 
question, no matter how deplorable the inevitable may 
seem to those living who object and those living hereafter 
who will not object to what is a false preference, once a 
human sorrow. Everything written in this book on its 
subject is true and what is true will last. The subject is 
graphically defined and in it is described what is authen¬ 
tically ascribed as a general historic record for the bene¬ 
fit of all of its objectors and readers. 

Very truly yours, 

Sylvester Russell 

Chicago, February 12th, 1920. - the Author 
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By Sylvester Russell 

Portraits of life in literature have their beginning 
with knowledge, and with that knowledge is recorded the 
object of an author’s desire, which may not always be 
truthfully told by fiction writers. Their subjects can 
sometimes possess subjugations to facts which might be 
concealed by false pride and fear of derision. 

The true history of American people is an encyclo¬ 
pedia of human nature we do not fully read in books. 
Historians do not always submit self-evident truths, and 
if they did many publishers would not offer it for sale be¬ 
cause of facts which racial history involves and the 
stigma of slavery which mixed the blood and color of the 
lily white heritage of the great majority, since the land¬ 
ing of Christopher Columbus, who were not already taint¬ 
ed with the Red man and the Orientals. The social con¬ 
dition of color, then, was slavery. After slavery there 
could be no social condition built upon color. American 
slavery produced shades of color. Party politics, at this 
point noted, also created another new intervention. 
Prejudice, built upon condition, was the only barrier to 
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progress for the black sons of slaves—the mulatto or 
half-white children of slave holders before the Civil War 
and the amalgamation which followed thereafter and the 
French lure of creation, when they pitched their tents in 
New Orleans, which gave the octoroon to history in the 
drama of Harriet Beecher Stowe’s “Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” 

And now America had for its PRIDE in population, 
south of Mason’s and Dixon’s line, thirty percent mulat- 
toes, twenty percent octoroons, ten percent lily whites, 
called colored, five per cent of pure white colored who 
knowingly pass for white, say nothing of the direct 
knowledge they have and their white relatives have of 
of each other, which they hold in secret, and it is this 
very same secret of American amalgamation, that makes 
white people of the south hedge, shy and shift the 
true facts of the situation by supplimenting false mod¬ 
esty in trying to invent and establish the words, Social 
Equality” as an assumed denial of Amalgamation, shown 
in the light color of a Colored-American’s skin. Then 
came the march of proceedings from the south in emigra¬ 
tion to the north, which by proof established the news of 
which the subject has accredited. Conspicuous of the 
facts of various causes of amalgamation and in various 



















































parts of the country, would be to give only a few synop¬ 
sis of true life cases for example, without disclosing 
names, except in necessary cases already known to the 
public of few people of whom in philosophy may be 

used as common proof data. 

What confronts the race problem today is the devel¬ 
opment of vice and the interception of marriages between 
the races of yesterday. While there is no particular de 
sire on the part of either races of people to inter-marry, 
the compromise is up to the white race because in lo\e 
cases of the future, the tie which binds must either be 
honorable or morally distractive and distinctive to all 
races alike in America, now a gradual mixing countiy. 

Once in the dear days past beyond recall, the fact is 
recalled that a black slave beloved by his white master, a 
slave holder who died and left the wheel of his fortune 
within a wheel, wherein that if he remained in the family 
as a servant and guardian, something more than a ser¬ 
vant, that he would inherit one-half division of the estate 
of his late master. Both parties had families but nobody 
ever knew why such a will was made, except the colored 
man in compact with his master who made it. 
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The precedent only goes to show that devoted love, 
honesty and industry as well as truth had convinced large 
elements of the best quality of southern white people, 
that the black man's heart was right, as a majority, 
before the lower element of the white south had reduced 
the Slavonic trend of manhood to their own murderous 
and dishonest level. Many fine cut colored boys and 
girls who were brought up from childhood by white 
families of the south, deserted them because of the 
social condition of color which they could well afford to 
ignore, since the white people who raised them thought 
of them as their own. And why? Nobody knows, 
except the tie which binds and the tie of course 
is a human one, which knows no color but deals with God 
and nature, which is human. The color of one Human 
Being is as good as another. And then the condition, 
because of the intelligent progress of humanity, began to 
turn. The stigma of slavery had past. Hon. Frederick 
Douglass, the brainiest colored leader of his time, poli¬ 
tics had made him the “Recorder of Deeds" at Washing¬ 
ton, D. C., he was called, I think, the “Sage of Anacosta.” 
However, Douglass must have decided that it would be 
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best for the human side of posterity to enlighten the 
minds of Americans by showing them proof that color of 
skin is nothing. He knew that slavery had created the 
difference but slavery was well out of the way. He knew 
he was a rich man. So he married a poor, but respectable 
white lady clerk in the governmental department. The 
news created a sensation throughout the country until at 
last people began to realize that ‘of such' after all was the 
cause of humanity and there has been such marriages 
ever since, to prove nothing to the contrary. This was 
enough to have taught the nation many years ago that 
such heathenism as state laws against inter-marriages is 
an outrage on humanity as an illigitmate obstruc¬ 
tion to moral purity and the divine law of God. This 
does not advocate inter-marriages, if you are a reader 
who is prejudiced, but it does approve of them if parties 
love each other and desire to be united. None but the 
unwise can object and escape the deference due. 

And now let us take a globe trot around the country 
and measure up a few incidents, of personal reminis¬ 
cences. Over forty years ago, a jet black colored coach¬ 
man married a big Irish chambermaid employed in the 
same family. They had two children, a boy and a girl. 
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The girl was of brown color with black straight hair and 
coal black eyes. Her brother was a pure white boy with 
chestnut hair and blue eyes. This occurred in New Jer¬ 
sey. Since their parents were lawfully married 
people, their respectability stood out bold as a safe 
guard to their human rights, so they had no trouble and 
good fortune followed their chi dren. In the different 
states of New England, there are many small towns 
where inter-marriages occur and nothing is thought 
strange of it by the citizens. When a white girl makes 
up her mind that she wants a colored boy for a husband, 
she gets him. Her brothers stand by her and they are 
socially recieved by all the other white families as asso¬ 
ciates in the town and the few objectors, if any, are 
sneered at and criticised. I have seen that invariably with 
my own eyes. It is quite the same with the Indians and 
most general with Japanese. The white girl is an easy 
victory for a “Jap.” In the fewer cases where the white 
man marries the colored girl, the white man has most 
always proven to be a good loyal fellow. The inter¬ 
marriages of the Canadian-French and the Colored is a 
thing of beauty and a joy forever. In many cases the 
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Canadian Frenchmen along the northern New England 

border have been known to marry colored girls of light 

complexion. On the Canadian side, I once knew a light 

colored lady from Baltimore whose husband had died and 

left her a mansion. When I came to that city as a noted ^ 

singer, I stopped at her residence. There was no color 

line in that city and if so it was not accorded to a song 

bird. Much of the notoriety of the color line in these 

days is built upon the art of deception by certain elements 

of white people which is speedily growing out of practice. 

The days are, and will continue to be fast approach¬ 
ing when objections to color as a mere pretense to abridge 
a marriage, will be left alone as a silent issue. We see 
worse documents every day. There is absolutely noth¬ 
ing in color. Manifestations of embarrasment in prac¬ 
tice by some white people, sometimes ignorance, is only * 

the fool hardy of false pride. It is true that in the great 
white majority, there is a recess among white people 
who seldom ever come in contact or even get acquainted 

I* 

with colored people\ living far away from colored popu- * 

lated districts. These people who are not accustomed to * 
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the cordial, peaceable, law-abiding habits of the colored 
race, are led to believe by the stratling false disclosures 
or exaggerated extracts and unjust headlines in the daily 
papers, to believe that all colored people are bad, distrust¬ 
ful and moral degenerates. All these drawbacks, the col¬ 
ored minority race has to deal and reckon with in co¬ 
mingling in daily life and travel. This is a good reason 
why inter-marriages are undesirable to either race. But 
on the other hand, in the case of an honorable love match 
and desire of lawful marriage, ordained by God the Cre¬ 
ator of Human Beings, there cannot sanely be any 
rightful interference by either race and law in this coun¬ 
try cannot uphold outlaw or tolerate the combat of race 
wars in tragedy. America, because of slavery, will in the 
course of centuries naturally become a mixed country. 
All wise people know that. Friction, in these days, would 
be no barrier to posterity. The races will continue to 
mix gradually and it should be admitted lawfully. To 
abridge marriages would be to enforce vice, and vice 
would equally the same, prostitute the lily white human 
American girl to the “Brownie” and both races would 
continue to amalgamate illegitimately. 

But in the case of objection to inter-marriages, by 
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law or out-law’, the condition would become worse instead 
of better. Objections would be met by a defy or repulse 
by those of both colors interested , just as they have been 
in country towns, and the honorable side won. While 
Chicago furnishes the largest scope of racial assimilation 
the same condition of proceedings exists in all the other 
large northern cities, as a natural result, and “Quicken 
Thou me in Thy Way” of the Scriptures, will be hence 
well ascribed of the south. In Chicago we have every¬ 
thing in the color line from the respectable and socially 
intermingled to the dis-respectable and ill- reputed. Of 
the two classes in element, there is no difference in the 
habitudes of life than there is among an all white settle¬ 
ment and in some cases white people would rather live 
in a colored neighborhood because the two races of the 
high or low class, do not bother each other, unless there 
is a mutual understanding. And even in some cases 
where the ignorant and noisy are sometimes insulting, it 
is very seldom that a white person is ever molested by a 
member of the colored race and those who reside in the 
thickly colored settled districts are well aware of it. 

Perhaps to define the Settlement situation more 
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closely would be more accurate. Regardless of clamor 
which has been heard or at least read of on the race 
question, there are apartment flats in Chicago, in the 
Hyde Park district where colored and white people live 
on the same floor with hallways directly opposite in build¬ 
ings where white people refused to move out merely 
because colored people were moving in, and all live in the 
peaceable realm of cordial legitimate relations of friend¬ 
ship because the people are respectable of both races 
who do not give social relation a thought but go about 
their own business the same as next door neighbors. 
In that class of flats, immorality or even “buffet flat” 
termed residenters, would not be tolerated of either race 
of tenants. In another district there is a fastedious class 
of white people who keep roomers, some of their roomers 
are lily white colored men, knowingly so, at times. I was 
once acquainted with a couple, a fast white man who lived 
with a lily white colored girl in white flats and hotels 
continually as man and wife whereever he desired to go, 
for he was a high polished crooked sport and I knew her 
to have formerly been notorious in the long since abolish- 
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told that deception of color was a welcomed visitor to 
both races. It is impossible now to tell a light girl from 
a white one when she is made up fine with cheeks like 
rose leaves in the summer. This trick has been favorable 
to white girls along the color line. The white girl now 
Passes for colored whenever she pleases. The color of 
her hair now makes no difference. Colored girls are born 
with different shades of hair and women of all colors dye 
their hair also, and they all look the same. It is a day 
when no man has a right anywhere to nick out a o-irl or 


ed Red Light district. 

In the question of foreigners, they are more legiti¬ 
mate and less deceptive in their moral procedure. Quite 
a few Italians, Greeks, Austrians and Mexicans are law¬ 
fully married to colored girls and versi vici. I was once 
attracted by a very light fine looking colored boy, who 
drifted into Chicago from New Orleans, because of his 
utter facination for pretty very dark girls. He had a 
Holland smile and a Dutch thin curl of chestnut hair 
that fell over his eyebrow. He had a long name but 
went by his first and middle name Edward, as Mr. 
“Edwards.” One day I slyly interrogated him and found 
out that his mother was a very black woman and his 
father was a German emigrant who came to New Orleans 
and was lawfully married to his mother and he avowed 
that his father would die before he would permit any 
infringement upon the rights of his family and there 
were six children and one brother was pure white. It 
would be useless to talk of the Indian blood in the African 
family. It dates away back. The Twentieth Century 
with beauty culture parlors and high brown face powders, 
































































are passed that abridges mixed color marriages, what 
weight are they going to have in the future? They have 
no business to exist. Just notate the high ideal conclu¬ 
sion of the first class white southern aristocrat. Many 
of them, some in cases I knew personally, ha\ e sent their 
mulatto relatives to northern colleges to be educated in 
secret to fit them for any occupation available to success 
and aided them to rank in any color or class which their 
color, south or elsewhere would permit. Supposed white 
people have died in the north and were sent south to their 
colored relatives for burial. The pages of unwritten his¬ 
tory are full of racial admixtures, some by the quiet ac¬ 
cident of bastardy, some secretly legitimate and the large 
surplus of illegitimate as a total of the vice element, and 
it is of this element that color differences are blasphemed 
and disregarded and the only way to save the human 
family from moral ruin is to let lovers marry, white or 
black in order to save the moral standing of a nation 
morally blighted by our white forefathers. If the mar¬ 
riage compact of two persons is to be denied because their 
complexion is merely of different colors, then it is time to 
rebel against the white man whose own color is tainted, 
who assumes to abridge the respectable law of God in 
marriages and the only step for a black individual to 
take in such a case is the opposite and equally respectable 
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view, that if color brings abuse, the same abuse has a 
right to be handed back to the white race in prostitution. 

Now which would be the best to save the human 
race in the speedy advancement of racial antipathy, true 
love and inter-marriage or vice passion and equality de¬ 
generacy ? If the moral law is to be broken or falsely 
abridged, the white girl is lost, and as a race belonging 
to a great majority, the reversal in the past history of 
color would be told. The white slave has been falsely 
named. The white faun who lured the '‘brownie” and 
had him lynched, was most unhappy and the white man 
who leased a flat for the “brownie’s” sister, built castles 
in the air that toppled over and crushed his heart. So 
what are we going to do? Love is pure, marriages are 
sacred and secure and the color of a person’s skin is 
nothing. 

This history is of no particular interest to colored 
people. It is of more value to white people of the far 
scattered element who do not know anything about the 
problem of color at all since they are not within touch or 
even hearing knowledge of the color question. Millions 
of white people don’t even know that in every thickly 
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dious class. But of thosewho are not faintly reminded 
of their color, are those, of course, who pass for white. 
The biggest give away I know of the white race is the 
notoriety of lily white colored actors and actresses who 
were celebrated as white on the American stage and in 
most cases, managers knew it. They knew that the 
greatest living American born Juliet, of Shakespere’s 
masterpiece, was a lily white brunette whose blue veined 
temples indicated her black blood and she lived in a cup¬ 
ola castle on the mountain top, near the quiet hands of 
Rip Van Winkle. And there was an actor who starred 
in the drama and also a black face vaudevillian who re¬ 
ceived the highest salary at that time of any monologue 
artist in America. His wife was white but a tragedy 
over shadowed their lives and the poor fellow, rich and 
famous, committed suicide. 

The generation just past knew well of a minstrel 
singer, whom a noted white minstrel discovered in a col¬ 
ored minstrel show in the south apd took him in his own 
big northern city show and passed him for white. He 
was a mulatto. His mother was black and his father 
was white. After he had accumulated a few thousand, 
he married a white woman who knew he was colored. 
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Their boys were white and the death of his wife and one 
boy broke his heart and he died leaving the other boy to 
still contribute to the amalgamated issue of the already 
much color-mixed Americans. 

Once a lily white colored actor of Washington, D. C., 
who never cared to pass for white, of a famous big time 
team of American and European artists, married a Jewess 
who forced herself upon him. Another instance of a lily 
white colored actress who went abroad, stayed abraod 
after an English nobleman had forced himself upon her 
and married her. 

What made New Orleans famous was the loyalty of 
French and Dutch emigrants who, years ago had sought 
out dark skin colored women, loved them and many of 
them married them in disobedience to bogus laws in 
some parts of the south but were loyal and defiant for the 
welfare of their wives and creolo families of children. 

In the nick of time, New Orleans exploited a famous 
beauty called white, but she was a creole and a star act¬ 
ress. Her face was white, her cheeks were rosy but she 
had auburn hair and eyes of brown. Once upon a time 
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a New York manager of German descent came along 
saw her, fell in love with and married her. He was rich, 
so she put her foot down and would not act any more. 
She retired and New York society received her with open 
arms. When she togged up her mansion, she filled her 
house with colored servants. Through the colored serv¬ 
ants news leaked out of her ancestry only among the 
colored people. She ,did not care and enjoyed their 
knowing it. She knew in that day and time, they would 
not tell the white people and even if they did, white 
people would not believe it. Soon a little son was bom. 

I was a singer in a mountain resort in New Jersey when 
the colored waiters would point the lady out to me. One 
of them waited on the family. I knew her coachman 
and footman. There were no automobiles then. Her 
little boy, a pale faced white child with black hair and 
coal black eyes, was a manly little fellow who was taught 
to always be kind to the colored servants and I doubt 
that he ever knew of the race extract to which he be- 
longed. 

Perhaps one or two more rare cases might be fitting 
proof of what color preferences can never undo. 
























































Once in Erie, Pa., a sweet freckled faced girl with a 
wealth of black wavey hair, passed in society as a Jewess. 
When it became known that she was indentified with the 
colored race, her white friends divided equally for and 
against her. Then she committed suicide. I was in that 
city at the time. During the writing of this subject, the 
death of a great American female violionist was announ¬ 
ced and the public never knew that she was a member 
of the colored race. 

What was most notorious was when the white wife 
of a famous black champion pugilist committed suicide 
in Chicago, when she discovered that her husband was 
enamored over a colored prima donna who was famous 
as a vaudeville songster. 

Once in New Brunswick, N. J., a white girl sought 
a colored boy against his will but in obedience to his 
mother, he married the girl. I was well acquainted 
with the party. They had three children, all girls, high 
browns and pretty with beautiful hair. Their ages rang¬ 
ed from three to nine when their mother deserted them. 
She was so haunted with the spirit of a mother’s love, 
that she returned and took the children home to their 
white relatives in the country. 





About six years prior to writing this book, there 
came a boy from Arkansaw to Chicago. I was intro¬ 
duced to him by a State street rounder. The boy was 
lily white and well educated. When I interrogated him 
he told of his father’s Indian blood, his mother was a 
light copper color with copper hair, too. The boy did not 
get along so well in Chicago, he was handicapped. He 
was afraid of white people, that is, the usual southern 
fear of intimidation characteristic of southern oppres¬ 
sion. He had a classic name of the Indian tribe. When 

I discovered his conscious fear, I told him that you’ve got 
to be white in order to make a living and tutored him in the 
art. “Don’t be a clown.’’ said I, “Take your place in color 
like the rest ” 

Hard luck one day soon forced him down the loop 
where he got himself a sure enough job as a shipping 
clerk. He returned jubilant. He was passing for white. 
He was very intelligent and remembered I told him not 
to shy his own race of people but to keep his mouth shut, 
greet everybody and go right along. He took the tip and 
the last I heard of him he had been a white man ever 
since. Now, who can help it? And, who can blame 
him? 
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And now in conclusion, wherein the wisdom of en- 
Iightment, the problem of color and inter-marriages has 
been commented upon, the half has never been told. The 
untold superior love, passion, wit, strength, mechanical 
and musical genius, love of country, love of color and love 
of pleasure of the African blood, is universally manifest 
and their nature in beauty or ugliness, irresistable charm 
glad hand of friendship to mankind and genuine loyalty 
to a real friend and gifts of magnetism, which have all 
long since ruined the color problem in the folly of sin, so 
well known because the white race was morally weak. 
The change came in the land. In truch, condition only, 
has been the barrier to two races who actually love each 
other. The commonest proof is the admixture of colors 
in respectable colored cabarets, with music, singers and 
dancing and the cordial Christianity of some white chur¬ 
ches where they have rented pews to wealthy colored 
members. After all, it is in some unknown but great 
hereafter, is where all colors will flock together. But of 
this earth, posterity has deemed that in order to obliter¬ 
ate race chastity, jet black must aim to marry yellow and 
the two factions aim to marry white, in order that Ameri¬ 
ca may grow strong as a white man’s country by obliter¬ 
ating the color of black, so in the centuries to come when 
Ethiopia shall rise again, that America may remain a 
strong, rich white country by the intermarriage option 
of its rare nativity. 
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WHAT A WHITE MAN SAYS 
ON THE COLOR QUESTION 

When Dr. George Burman Foster was sought out to 
speak on the color question November 9th, 1914. Here 
is what he said: 

“In the final summing up, after thousands of years, 
there will be no pure white race in America, nor will there 
be a black one. 

“Man has been thought of in many ways throughout 
the ages.” 

“He has been considered an angel by some,an intel¬ 
lect by others, and nowadays they are coming to think 
of him as a toiler engaged in performing the work of the 
world. To him there can be no sharp distinctions of 
race and color. 

“For this reason, the idea, unpopular, to be sure 
but still indicated by the facts, that the races in America 
are amalgamating is not unwelcome to many thinkers. 
Let me give you an example: A year ago at a public 
gathering I addressed an audience which was one-third 
unquestionably negro, another third unquestionably 
white, and the rest somewhere in between. That simply 
goes to show that we are now part way along in the 
progress which I do not hesitate to say will be accom¬ 
plished in time. The black race is to be absorbed. 

“In fact, the thing will not be so repellant in a few 
hundred years as it is now. As it is, those who say the 
relation between whites and blacks is a symptom of 
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mental defects on the part of the whites, fail entirely to 
consider that times without number the scions of our 
best southern families have shown signs of such degen¬ 
eracy. Is it not more reasonable to expect that as 
time goes on the more cultured blacks will more or less 
naturally intermingle with the least cultured whites m 
the south until eventually the whole process will have 
been completed and our race will have absorbed the 
other? Surely there is every reason to believe that tnat 
condition will result.” 

In conclusion, Prof. Foster said: “ The declaration of 
...I. - __ic nnlv a theory.” 






THE SEQUEL SONG 

I will tarry—I will tarry, 

I will marry, is my song; 

Tho' the path be rough and stormy 
Honesty is never wrong. 

I would linger—I would linger, 

Where I found love true and sure; 

Me, the humble standard bearer, 
Morally of what is pure. 

I would conquer—I would conquer, 

For the sake of happiness, 

Rather than with vice engender, 

To bring sorrow and distress. 

If young cupid—if young cupid, 

With his dart should pierce my heau 
Taunt me not of creed or color, 
Marriage is love's sacred art. 

I'd be loyal—I’d be loyal, 

And love's happiness prolong; 

Free from vice in Holy wedlock, 

Is the Sequel of the Song. 
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A Day’s Work at the Chicago Urban League 


From the Report of the Executive Secretary to 
the Executive Board Assembled at the 
City Club at 12:30 P. M. Monday, 
September 27th, 1920. 

September 13th last was a full day — fuller 
than some, but representative of an average 
busy day. This is the way our twelve workers 
went about it: 

A woman whose husband has cardiac trou¬ 
ble called to ascertain if we could secure 
home work lor him. It took some little study 
and telephoning to assist her. We finally 
found a box factory whose superintendent 
agreed to teach her — and she, by the way, 
was on a week’s vacation — so that she might 
instruct her husband, to whom work 
could be sent as rapidly as he was able to 
perform it. 

A tenant had been threatened by a tenant 
living over her, the former not approving of 
the immorality practiced in the house by the 
latter. Tiie condition seemed to warrant dis¬ 
possession of the offending tenant, and the 
case was referred to the Committee of Fifteen. 
The woman was also advised to consider 
whether or not she cared to put the aggres¬ 
sor under a bond to keep the peace. 

Another case required legal attention, and 
the man involved was sent to the Legal Aid 
Society. 

An ex-soldier, mentally deranged, called for 
work. The matter was left with the Red 
Cross, inasmuch as the young man had reg¬ 
istered with them, and particularly since we 
did not feel safe in sending him to the kind 
of ^mplovment lie desired. 

A migrant from the South requested suit¬ 
able and available employment, and infor¬ 
mation as to how nursery or institutional 
care might be obtained for her girls while 
she worked. 

An aged grandfather, unable to read or 
write, wanted a letter from his grandson in 
St. Charles read and answered. 

The father of a semi-delinquent girl asked 
our assistance and advice on placing her in 
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a school. An investigation of the case was 
started. 

A Settlement asked our aid on a case. A 
visit was made by our worker. 

A sixteen year old lad who had run away 
from his home in Roanoke, Virginia, with a 
circus, and who had been stranded in Chi¬ 
cago, was given food and clothing by us 
(after he had been shown the way to a 
shower bath). preparatory to securing room¬ 
ing quarters for the night and employment. 

Inquiry was made for a relative in Virgi¬ 
nia who had not been heard from since 18G9. 
After going through several ancient docu¬ 
ments, our inquirer was reluctantly convinced 
that he was not a relative of any of the 
League’s employes, but we were able to give 
him the names of newspapers and addresses 
of ministers. He had already obtained some 
from the Y. M. C. A. 

A woman worker was interviewed in re¬ 
gard to a position with the League in an¬ 
other city. 

A gentleman whose daughter once worked 
at Sears Roebuck & Company, and left to go 
South in June, called to ask that we find her 
a better position than the one she had wait¬ 
ing at table in a restaurant. 

A member of a Baptist Church in Evanston 
came to ask the Executive Secretary to talk 
before the women of the Church on October 
first. 

A graduate of Talladega College wanted 
part-t ; me work this fall and winter while at¬ 
tending rhe University of Chicago. 

A former student or Howard Universi¬ 
ty desired similiar assistance while attending 
the University of Chicago. 

One-hundred and forty-two persons seeking 
employment were interviewed by the examin¬ 
ers in the Industrial Department. This figure 
does not include those for whom special ef¬ 
fort had to be made. Sixty-eight of thes? 
worn placed. 

Orders were received for ninety-three work¬ 
ers — thirty-six girls and women, and fifty- 
seven men and boys. Most of these came 
over the telephone. 

A school asked for six women to act as 
matrons in charge of cottages for colored 
girls. Four persons were interviewed and 
sent. 
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The office of a bond house was visited by 
our Industrial Secretary, who had been re¬ 
quested to interest a colored salesman in tak¬ 
ing employment with the company. 

Three Filipinos, recent arrivals and pros¬ 
pective students of the University of Chicago, 
were referred for employment. That after¬ 
noon they were robbed of $1,000 in the loop. 
(This was no part of our day's work.) 

Conferences were held in our office with 
employment agents of the Argo Com Products 
and Refining Company and of Armour & 
Company. Visits were made to DuBock 
Davis Company, The Whittaker Manufac¬ 
turing Company and Rothschilds & Company 
in an effort to obtain work for girls. 

The Executive Secretary held private in¬ 
terviews with all but two of the members of 
the staff, he having just returned from a 
visit to a League in a nearby city. 

Three friends and contributors of the 
League were received as visitors. 

From 4 :30 to 5 :20 all of the workers par¬ 
ticipated in an office conference. , 


The above is typical of the service the 
League is rendering daily. Fully 3.000 people 
come to the League’s office each month. 

The League is supported by voluntary con¬ 
tributions. It is endorsed by the Subscrip¬ 
tions Investigating Committee of the Chicago 
Association of Commerce. It is a branch of 
the National Urban League, 127 East 23rd 
Street. New York City. 
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THE NEGRO’S PLACE IN THE 
NEW RECONSTRUCTION 
By KELLY MILLER 


MORAL REVOLUTION 

The inherent rights of man receive emphasis and new asser¬ 
tion at moments of social stress and strain. When society is 
in travail, liberty is born. During the long eras of leisur^the 
spirit of liberty languishes. Existing oroer is transformed, 
and all things made new amidst the fire and smoke of revolu¬ 
tion. In times of quietude and peace, social evils accumulate 
and crystallize. The acquisition of wealth and the attainment 
of culture and refinement constitute the goal of endeavor 
Discontent is decried and the soul seeks its ease. The voice of 
the reformer is denounced as tending to disturb social placidi y 
and repr e . The troublesome issues of the rights of man are 
banished from consciousness. Inequalities arise, aristocratic 
prerogative is asserted, and divine sanction assumed as tn 
ordained scheme of social adjustment. When reform become 
impossible, revolution becomes imperative. It requires pe 
odic upheavals to startle the soul from its complaisant slum¬ 
ber discredit the dominance of material aims, frustrate the 
assumption of arrogance and pride, and vindicate the nght. 
nf man as the highest attainable human value. 

History abounds in convulsive epochs when the acute evils of 
i • fnri Wp have but to recall the tremendous 

Sts&s.'SS 

s ! b ! e P ° f ’ as man The titanic struggle, which has just 
claims of man as man. ^ ^ q{ revolution( is but 

another^aet'in'the drama of human liberation, and the uplifted 
curtain shall fall on a world transformed. 










REVOLUTIONS NEVER GO BACKWARD. 

Revolutions never go backward. When a nation puts its 
hands to the plow of liberty, although it might wistfully reverse 
its vision, yet the furrow which marks the forward path can 
never be effaced. Revolutions always lessen the domain of 
oppression and increase the area of liberty. By the inexorable 
logic of events, the poor and oppressed receive the chief bene¬ 
fits of these great movements of history. The world convul¬ 
sions precipitate the showers of liberty whose droppings fall 
upon the needy and neglected of the children of men. The de¬ 
spised Jew of Europe, the oppressed millions of Asia, the Negro 
in Africa and America, and the under-man throughout the 
world will be the beneficiaries of the blessings which flow from 
the greatest epoch in the history of social evolution. 

POWER AND PRINCIPLE. 

The fundamental issue involved in this struggle is but the 
consummation of the age-long struggle between power and prin¬ 
ciple. The Central Powers, under the compulsion of Germany, 
espoused the ancient dogma of the dominance of power and 
the divine right of the strong. Through their ruthless acts, 
which spoke louder than their arrogant words, they defiantly 
declared that the weak has no rights which the strong is bound 
to respect. When the Belgian border was crossed, the die was 
cast. The Allies were forced, willingly or otherwise, to accept 
the challenge. Right and might once more met in open con¬ 
flict. There is in the human heart a deep seated conviction of 
the indomitability of right. The universal and spontaneous 
response to this appeal confirms the same conviction. Power 
may seem to triumph for a while j might may be enthroned 
while right is enchainedbut final defeat is never accepted 
until the verdict is reversed, and right is crowned victor. If 
it appears that God is on the side of the heaviest battalion, 
a deeper insight and closer scrutiny reveal the fact that ulti¬ 
mately the heaviest battalion gets itself arrayed on the side of 
right. Power may put on efficiency and seem to work wonders 
for a while, but conscienceless efficiency is no match for effici¬ 
ency quickened by conscience. The victorious outcome of this 
titanic struggle has given to the cause of right a sanction that 
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can never again be shaken. The inviolability of the rights of 
man has become a sacred principle for all time to come. 

THE OVERRULING PURPOSE. 


Shakespeare was not uttering thread-bare theological dogma, 
when he declared that “there is a divinity which shapes our 
ends.” This belief is in harmony with universal human 
experience. No statesman or philosopher was able to fore¬ 
see or guide the trend of events during these five foregone 
fateful years. The wise statesmen have but followed the flow 
of events. The foolish tried to stem the tide. Men an 
nations have been moved, as it were, by an unseen an , as 
pawns upon the chess board of the world. Those who were 
at first impelled by the traditional motives of greed, ambition, 
animosity and revenge, have been led to a broader visio 
as the involved purpose of the great drama was unfolded. If 
there have been hesitation, indecision, and revised or 
substituted statements of the objects and aims of the 
war, it has been only in proportion as a constant¬ 
ly clarifying vision has been vouchsafed to those who were 
sincerely seeking after the right way, if haply they might 
find it. The wrath of man has been made to serve the great 
consummation, and the remainder of wrath has been he 
in restraint. The offense must needs come, but woe unto that 
man or nation by whom it cometh. The Serbian assassm o 
an Austrian Prince fired the shot that shocked the world. _ But 
we have already forgotten the name of prince and assassm. 
the momentous results which transcended the part v’hich these 
unwitting participants were made to play. The little fire 
kindleth a great matter, when the fuel has already been accum¬ 
ulated for the flame. This tragedy was but the exciting oc- 
ci, on tfa deep-seated cause. The idle Hast overtopples the 
giant oak only when the foundation has already been under¬ 
mined tI fulness of time had come. The world was ripe 
L a great moral revolution. The rapid scientific and material 
advancement had outrun ethical restraint. Culture had sup- 
nlanted conscience. Deeds had become glorified over ideals, 

the thing counted for more than the thought. Success mean 
tne tmng luuhlc ml _ ^ WPa k were sub- 
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between the Central Powers and the Allies, all of whom had 
fallen far short of the standard of national rectitude, con¬ 
sisted in the fact that the Allies stood ready to acknowledge 
their faults and prayed forgiveness as moral preparation for 
the great contest. On the other hand, the Germans valued 
the discarded methods which the Allies repudiated. They had 
the foolish hardihood to justify their misdeeds as a part of 
their code of national morality. Great indeed is the con¬ 
demnation of that man or nation who breaks the moral law 
and justifies its transgression. A nation cannot wait until 
it has become perfect before espousing right ideals. But a 
declaration of high purpose arouses the conscience and re¬ 
acts upon the conduct. Nations, like individuals, rise on step¬ 
ping stones of their dead selves to higher things. But all 
moral progress is estopped when misdeeds are justified. The 
American people were not in favor of the emancipation of the 
slave when they entered upon the Civil War. England was 
not committed to the doctrine of world democracy when she 
joined hands with Russia, the most autocratic state in Europe, 
to protect a violated treaty. But just as the battle-cry of 
freedom soon became the dominant motive in our Civil War, 
so the World War had not progressed far before it became 
imperative that the allied cause be impelled by the dynamic 
power of a moral watch-word. To Woodrow Wilson was 
vouchsafed the high privilege of uttering this word. All the 
nations of the world have been made nobler and worthier by 
reason of the righteous doctrine which they have espoused 
and extolled. Never again can the weak peoples of the world 
be ruthlessly over-ridden by arrogant power. The United States 
has assumed the world's spokesmanship for the doctrine of 
human liberty. Never again can the American Negro be 
dealt with in ruthless disregard of this declared doctrine with¬ 
out discrediting our righteous advocacy and making our high 
pretensions of non-effect. 

THE POWER OF RIGHT DOCTRINE. 

Historic epochs enounce dynamic doctrines surcharged with 
pent-up revolutionary power. These doctrines epitomize and 
express the oppressive burden under which the people have 
been laboring and embody their ideals of relief. The doctrine 
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is more than the deed. The thought precedes the thing. The 
issues of life flow from the fountain-head of thought and belief. 
The Christian church, not unwisely, emphasizes the supreme 
importance of orthodox belief, which serves as the standard 
f by which right conduct is regulated and controlled. If the 

people’s ideals are right, their conduct cannot be wrong. If 
the people’s ideals are wrong, their conduct cannot be right. 
A pure fountain cannot send forth a corrupt stream. The 
world is ruled by opinion. Revolutions always emphasize 
the right opinion concerning human liberty and the equality 
of man. “Liberty, fraternity, equality”; “all men are created 
equal”; “no distinction on account of race and color,” are 
maxims which epitomize the outcome of the three great social 
revolutions of modern times. These maxims have become 
axioms and are appealed to as self-evident principles in all 
subsequent social progress. Revolutionary fervor heats the 
thermometer of public sentiment many degrees beyond its 
normal registry. Great truths are uttered by the entranced 
prophets of reform which transcend the calculated and cau- 
& tious judgment of calm and quiet reflection. Like the en¬ 

raptured apostle on the Mount, they utter words of marvel- 
i. ous wisdom, though they wist not what they say. The moral 

watchword of the French Revolution was principally intended 
for Frenchmen who were oppressed beneath the heavy heel of 
haughty autocracy. The author of the Declaration of Inde¬ 
pendence was a slave-holder, and must have penned that im- 
^ mortal document with serious reservation of mind or dis¬ 

quietude of conscience. The abolition of race and color in 
civil and political procedure marks the most daring concrete 
application of this abstract philosophy of human rights to 
which this doctrine has yet been subjected. The world is still 
amazed at the moral audacity of the great apostles of human 
liberty who made the despised Negro a citizen and clothed 
him with political and civil prerogative and power. 

THE INHERENT TRUTH OF SOUND DOCTRINE 

The value of doctrine does not depend upon its interpre¬ 
tation by the one who first uttered it, but rather upon the 
meaning which it suggests and the response which it evokes 
in the minds of those who receive it. The telling sermon de- 
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pends upon the meaning which the minister imputes to his 
text. Shakespeare, who fathomed the depths of human 
thoughts and feelings, was incapable of profound intellectual 
or moral convictions. His maxims of wisdom were called 
forth to meet the requirements of mimic art. We read into 
his words a profundity of thought and meaning of which the 
author never dreamed. A word once uttered can never be re¬ 
called. He who sends it forth cannot retract or limit its 
meaning and interpretation to his narrow interest or intend¬ 
ment. The early apostles of Christianity were profoundly 
impressed with the conviction that the gospel dispensation 
was limited to the Jewish race. It required a divine reve¬ 
lation to convince its chief spokesman of its higher intent and 
purpose to embrace all mankind. Universal truth en¬ 
forces universal application, despite the narrow judgment of 
men who may not be able to see beyond the circle of their 
own circumstances. The story runs, that a colored citizen of 
a southern state became sorely perplexed as to a practical 
definition of the word “democracy,” which had recently be¬ 
come current in the discussion of the issues of the day. The 
dictionaries at his disposal furnished no satisfactory relief 
from his dilemma, in view of the proscriptive civil and political 
policy of which he was made to bear the brunt. In the midst 
of his bewilderment he decided to write to his senator, who 
is far-famed for his reactionary attitude towards the manhood 
rights of the Negro race. This distinguished senator, not 
knowing that the request came from a colored constituent 
replied: ‘‘Democracy means that you are as good as I am.” 
He was thus beguiled into telling the truth, which no subse¬ 
quent qualification can affect, though he may expostulate until 
the day of judgment. 

WORLD DEMOCRACY 

Democracy for the world, and the world for democracy, has 
become the keyword of the convulsive struggle in which the 
nations and races of mankind are involved. This instantly 
appeals to the moral energy of those who labor and are heavy 
laden in all the ends of the earth. It is needless to speculate 
as to what reservations of thought or qualifications of judg¬ 
ment lay in the mind of the statesman who first gave utterance 
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to this expression, or to point out inconsistency between word 
and deed. It is more important to know that those who stand 
in need of the beneficence of the great truth hear it gladly. 
All races, colors and creeds have fought under the inspiration 
of its banner. It has become the battle-cry of those who yearn 
for freedom, the tidings of great joy for those who sit in the 
shadow of arrogance and power. 

DIVINE RIGHT 

The dominance of power over weakness was the only sanc¬ 
tion that primitive man needed for his over-lordship among 
his feebler fellows. As soon as the troublesome qualms of 
conscience emerged, they were assuaged by assumption of 
divine right. All of the historical evils of nations against 
nation, and race against race, and class against class have 
sought justification on this ground. The overbearing attitude 
of the Germans toward the other nations of Europe was 
based primarily upon might backed up by assumed divine 
sanction. Because this nation had reached certain superior 
attainments, it asserted the right to impose its imperious will 
upon others without let or hindrance. The arguments which 
the German apologists used to justify their conduct towards 
other European nations are paralleled in every particular by 
the assertions of the anti-Negro propagandists in the United 
States, who would hold the Negro in everlasting subordina¬ 
tion to the white race. One distinguished German philosopher 
declares: 

• “As the German bird, the eagle, hovers high over all 
the creatures of the earth, so also should the German feel 
that he is raised high above all other nations who sur¬ 
round him, and whom he sees in the limitless depth? 
beneath him.” 

Another tells us: 

“One single highly cultured German warrior, of thost 
who are, alas! falling in thousands, represents a higher 
intellectual and moral life-value than hundreds of the raw 
children of nature whom England and France, Russia 
and Italy, oppose to them.” 

With the proper substitution of terms, these citations might 
be adopted bodily by those American publicists who believe 












able connection between an All-wise and All-Good Providence 
and the workings of the minds of those who have been loudest 
in denying the inalienable rights of man, on both sides of the 
Atlantic, would reverse all our received notions of the divine 
attributes. 

THE DIVINE RIGHT OF RACE 

But along with the divine right of kings must go every 
other semblance of divine right, including divine right of race. 
There is no more reason to suppose that God has chosen the 
white race to exercise lordship over the darker races of men 
than that he had chosen the Germans to lord it over the other 
European nations. There exists in the minds of many the 
deep-seated opinion that the white race has some God-ordained 
mission to which the weaker breeds must bow in humble sub¬ 
mission. Rudyard Kipling's “White Man's Burden" is but 
the modern refrain of the exploded conceit that God has given 
his chosen race the heathen for their possession to be broken 
to pieces with a rod of iron. The divine right of kings is a 
more acceptable doctrine than the divine right of race. It is 
more consoling to be required to submit to one ruler of divine 
designation than to be compelled to bow in subjection to a 
whole race of persons so designated. Most of the unjust and 
unrighteous discriminatory regulations against the Negro are 
based upon the assumed or implied superior claim of the white 
race. Wherever and whenever the white man is accorded a 
single advantage because he is white and the Negro subjected 
to a single disadvantage because he is black, it represents a 
discrimination without any reasonable justification, human 
or divine. A social fabric built upon this basis rests upon the 
foundation of sand which will surely be shaken down when the 
wind and rain of democracy blow and beat upon it; and great 
will be the fall thereof. 

KINSHIP IN INIQUITY 

The advocates of race discrimination are spiritual descend¬ 
ants of the defenders of human slavery, who in turn bear 
close kinship of spirit with the Germans who believe in the 
divine right of kings. It is a tragedy to see men of genius 
prostituting their power on the side of human oppression in¬ 
stead of liberty. The most tragic chapter in history is the 


that God has appointed the Negro an inferior place in his 
all-wise scheme of things. It was but logical that the German 
nation should raise the race issue in the world conflict. They 
first appealed to England on the basis of a common Teutonic 
blood to refrain from entering the conflict in behalf of the 
inferior Celts and Slavs. The invited participation of the 
yellow and black races was reprobated as the crowning act 
of apostasy against the ordained superiority of the white race. 
It is interesting to note that a certain type of southern opinion 
which is wedded to the divine theory of race relationship 
agreed with the German point of view, and denounced the 
enlistment of the black and yellow races to fight against the 
lordly white race as a crime against humanity. 

DEEP SEATED EVILS 

There are certain evils which get themselves so firmly lodged 
in the human mind that they can be eliminated only by shot 
and shell. Men at one time sincerely and honestly believed in 
the right of the strong to own the weak, as master and slave, 
especially if the strong man were white and the weak one 
black. This doctrine was shot to death at Appomattox. The 
last important public utterance of Senator Benjamin R. Till¬ 
man, the oracle of a certain school of opinion, was to the effect 
that he was glad that the Civil War was resolved in favor of 
the Union, and that the Negro was made free. The mind of the 
defeated reactionary gives its tardy assent to the righteous 
judgment enforced by the sword. The German people sin¬ 
cerely believed in the divine right of kings and of the German 
nation. But this doctrine received its death wound at the 
battle of the Marne. Enlightened German opinion will soon 
express gratification that the World War was resolved in 
favor of the Allies, and that the detested doctrine of divine 
right of kings and nations has been shot out of the minds of 
men forever. It is the lost cause that never can be revived. 
The anti-slavery advocates used to declare that whenever a 
practice became too despicable for human responsibility, it 
sought vindication under the shelter of divine sanction. It 
is noticeable that those who assume familiarity with divine 
intendment, exhibit least of the divine spirit in dealing with 
their fellow-men. To suppose that there could be any trace¬ 










collapse of the Germans, the most highly favored of nations. 
They misjudged their mission and misapplied their powers. It 
will never again be possible for the black man and the yellow 
man, who fought side by side with the better element of the 
white race against the outrageous pretensions of the minor 
and meaner fraction, to believe that color confers any divine 
favor. By what possible process of logic can it be claimed 
that one-third of the human race, because it happens to be 
white, should exercise lordship forever over two-thirds which 
happens to be colored? 

NOBLESSE OBLIGE 

Some individuals, some nations and some races have present 
advantages over other individuals, nations and races. If there 
is any divine attribute to whose appeal the human conscience 
responds, it requires that the strong should' encourage and 
strengthen the weak, and not aggrandize their^own conceit at 
the expense of those more helpless and hapless than themselves. 
Germany might have uplifted the whole human race to a higher 
level of science and achievement, had she chosen the way of 
liberty rather than oppression. The strong will fulfill their 
mission in the world by playing the role of the big brother 
rather than that of the big bully. The divine right of kings, 
the divine right of race, the divine right of class, the divine 
right of power must go the way of all wicked and detestable 
dogmas. The only divine right that will be acceptable to a 
democratic world is the divine right of each individual to make 
the most of himself. 

RACE PREJUDICE 

Human history abounds in deep and bitter political, religious 
and social animosities. The dawn of history breaks upon a 
world at war. Society like nature has been red in tooth and 
claw. The ape and tiger have had little time to slumber. But 
race prejudice, as it is understood in the world today, is the 
product of comparatively modern times. It has sprung up 
during the past four hundred years, since the Western Euro¬ 
pean has forced himself upon the weaker breeds of man in all 
parts of the world. Ancient literature contains little or 
nothing of this form of race prejudice, under which eligibility 


uiumy uominaieci ior centuries, the people live and move in 
racial peace and good will. But in the Teuton cult, color is 
more than creed, race counts for more than religion. The 
Negro in France may rise to the level of his talent or genius 
in the civil, social or military life, but race intolerance among 
the Germanic races would restrict his aspiration on the mere 
ground of race and color. A Negro soldier might rise to 
superior command in the French army, but should a Negro 
possess the military genius of Alexander, Caesar and Napoleon 
combined into one, he could not rise above a designated level 
in the armies regulated by this restrictive spirit. Some one 
has written a book entitled “If Christ came to Congress,” 
and pointed out the strange contradiction which He would 
witness among those who profess to follow in His footsteps. 
But should the Man of Sorrows return to earth under the 
similitude of a man of color, in many parts of the world, He 
would be denied communion with the saints in His own church 
which He died to establish; or at most, restricted to spiritual 
relationship with those of His own assumed complexion. 

AN ANOMALY 

It is one of the curious anomalies of history that in the 
recent world war the climax of bitterness was reached between 
German and Anglo-Saxon of kindred blood and spirit. The 
German nation translates its doctrine of intolerance into logi¬ 
cal and unmitigated action. The Anglo-Saxon rose up in his 
might to defeat the logical conclusion of his own intolerant 
attitude. His good sense has redeemed his bad logic. The 
spirit of intolerance based on race and blood has received a 
shock at the hand of its own adherents from which it can never 
recover. Italy, Spain, France and Russia and the Balkan 
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States do not show the same aversion of race as the Teuton 
and the Saxon. The Saxon who is but a Teuton of diluted 
blood is better than the Teuton. Some Saxons are better than 
others. Race aversion whose stubbornness and strength over¬ 
ride considerations of conscience does not characterise the 
entire white race, but only a lesser fraction of that race. 
Of these the Germanic element is the dominating force of the 
world today. But this tough Teutonic intolerant spirit must 
yield by attrition with the milder and more human dispo¬ 
sition of the great majority of the human race whether Euro¬ 
pean, Asiastic or African. For the first time in the history 
of the world, all elements of the European peoples have come 
into council with representatives of other races and colors 
to deliberate upon the fate of the world. This council will 
be brought to naught unless it is based upon the underlying 
principles of the brotherhood of man. The Japanese, the fore¬ 
most section of the Asiatic peoples, are now speaking with 
authority for the yellow races. They have already put the 
world on warning that the intolerant spirit of the more arro¬ 
gant portion of the white race can never be accepted as the 
final basis of peace on earth and good will among men. Race 
prejudice is the greatest evil that afflicts the world today. 
Animosities growing out of greed, religious schisms, and politi¬ 
cal ambition may be made amenable to reason or force. 
Those who foster race hatred are defeating the millenium of 
world civilization, whatever form of value their contri¬ 
butions to human culture may take. What profit is it to gam 
the whole world at the expense of the soul? German effici¬ 
ency dwindles in importance when weighed against her accom¬ 
panying arrogance and intolerance of spirit. Unless the 
higher soul values shall be universally recognized as transcend- 
ing the intolerant exactions of flesh and blood, the moral unity 
of mankind cannot be attained, the devoutly hoped for brother¬ 
hood of man is a delusive dream, and Jesus Christ, as Saviour 
of the world, has lived and died in vain. 

MORAL CONSISTENCY 

The Allied Nations will be bound in ethical consistency to 
live up to the doctrines which they espoused to meet 
the great moral emergency. All permanent progress depends 
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upon the stability of law. The Saviour tells us: “Till 
heaven and earth pass, one jot or one tittle shall in 
no wise pass from the law, till all be fulfilled. ,, This 
is characteristic of all universal law, whether spiritual or 
scientific. It is independent of time and place. This is true 
of the multiplication table. It cannot be varied or modified 
to satisfy human arrogance or pride. Great indeed is the 
condemnation of that one who violates law and justifies the 
violation. The business man who would misapply the multi¬ 
plication table in his dealings and justify his conduct, must 
be placed under drastic penalty, or else our economic fabric 
would fall. When the German nation would ruthlessly de¬ 
stroy weaker nations for its own aggrandizement and justify 
the destruction, it was establishing a new code of morality 
which must not be allowed, lest civilization be imperiled. 
There cannot be one law for the weak and another for the 
strong, or one law for black men and another for white men. 
The ethical principles have no respect for geographical lati¬ 
tudes nor for the conventional pride of men or nations. What 
is wrong in Germany, is equally wrong in Georgia. Atrocities 
in Texas and atrocities in Turkey call for like condemnation. 
The United States, as sponsor for the moral issue upon 
which the world struggle is waged, will be bound to treat all 
of its citizens with the equal justice which it is now proclaiming 
as the saving doctrine for the world. This nation cannot longer 
permit its own Constitution to be violated with impunity, 
while insisting that other nations shall observe the letter and 
spirit of international law. It must practice and inculcate the 
principles of justice and equality at home, as preparation to 
serve as moral monitor of mankind. 

RECONSTRUCTION OF THOUGHT 

The only reconstruction worth while is a reconstruction of 
thought. Permanent reforms grow out of a change in the 
attitude of mind. The weaker element is always governed 
by the attitude of the stronger. Programs proceed from prin¬ 
ciples. As long as man looked upon woman as a plaything 
and a toy, she was a nullity in the state. But in proportion as 
his more enlightened view leads him to regard her as a co-equal 
in the equation of life, she will be accorded a larger and larger 
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measure of privilege and prerogative. The Negro was at 
first regarded as representing an inferior order of creation, 
fit only for drudgery and rough toil. Under the dominance of 
this idea, he was made a slave. So long as this notion pre¬ 
vailed, he could hope for no other status. But when it began 
to dawn that he was a man, with all the involved potentialities 
of manhood, his captors began to become unquiet concerning 
the inhuman treatment heaped upon him. 

The anti-slavery struggle resulted in profoundly changing 
the attitude of the people toward the Negro race, which finally 
resulted in emancipation. Chief Justice Taney’s name has 
been damned to everlasting fame by a single sentence that 
failed to synchronize with the sentiment of the nation at the 
time it was uttered. The institution of slavery rested upon the 
foundation of the dogma that the Negro had no rights that 
a white man was bound to respect. The leaven of the Declara¬ 
tion of Independence and the anti-slavery propagandists had 
wrought a great change in public sentiment concerning the 
place and function of the Negro. It was in view of this altered 
attitude of mind that the Negro was set free and clothed with 
the prerogative of citizenship. As the American mind began 
to grow cold and indifferent on this issue, a strong sentimnt 
was arising which demanded the annulment or abolition of 
the reconstruction amendments to the Federal Constitution. 
But at this juncture the World’s War was precipitated, which 
re-emphasized the doctrine of the rights of man. The gallant 
part which the Negro played in bringing victory to the side 
of liberty has also served to liberalize the feeling and senti¬ 
ment in his behalf. The new reconstruction, therefore, in so 
far as it may effect the Negro, will grow out of this new 
attitude jf mind. According to the present state of senti¬ 
ment, the Negro has some rights which the white man is bound 
to respect, but others which he is privileged to ignore. This 
moral revolution must create a new heart and renew the right 
spirit. All the rights of every man must be respected by every 
other man. It is needless to attempt to formulate in detail 
the particular forms which this reconstruction will take. If 
the spirit of democracy prevail, the statutes, articles, and 
clauses will take care of themselves. 
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THE AFRICAN COLONIES 

The future government of the African colonies will form a 
chapter in the new reconstruction of greatest interest and 
concern to the American Negro. During the past four hundred 
years the European has been brought into contact with the 
African. But the one motive has been exploitation of the 
weak for the aggrandizement of the strong. The poet Pope has 
embalmed the deep infamy of motive which has dominated 
the European in his contact with the weaker breeds of men. 
Lo the poor Indian is described as seeking release from it all, 
in his happy hunting grounds beyond the skies, 

“Where slaves once more their native land behold, 

No thieves torment, no Christians thirst for gold.” 

But .a new note has been uttered. The beneficence of de¬ 
mocracy is extending even to the man farthest down. The 
enlightened statesmen have united in declaring that, hereafter 
colonies must be governed in the interest of the people them¬ 
selves, and not for the aggrandizement of their exploiters. The 
haughty Germans, relying on the ancient dogma of divine 
right, have ruthlessly ruled the African colonies with iron 
efficiency, with sole reference to gain. It is agreed on all sides 
that these colonies must be taken over by the Allies in the 
interest of humanity. They are to be governed, as far as 
practicable, on the basis of self-determination. The United 
States is under heavy moral obligation to the African con¬ 
tinent and its people. Under the spell of the old dogma, 
America reached out her long arm across the sea and cap¬ 
tured helpless African victims and subjected them to cruel 
bondage. The Peace Conference will be confronted with the 
question of requiting the historic wrong of one nation against 
the other; but America can never requite the Indian whose 
land she despoiled and whose race she extinguished; nor yet 
the African, whose simple souled sons and daughters were 
snatched from their native land and made to labor for cen¬ 
turies in unrequited toil. But the adjustment of grievances of 
French against German, and Italian against Austrian, suggests 
the deep moral obligation to this helpless and expatriated 
people. The United States represents the highest type of de¬ 
mocracy among the nations. Democracy will never justify itself 
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as a world influence unless it can be becomingly related to the 
backward and belated peoples of the world in such a way as 
will lead to their speedy development and reclamation. Indeed 
the immediate, persistent problem of civilization is the satis¬ 
factory adjustment of the advanced sections of the human race 
to their less fortunate fellow men. The infamy which has 
hitherto characterized this relationship, stands in everlasting 
discredit against the c 
While the Constitution 

authority of government over subject^races^ 
theless, we have taken over ■■—* - 
pines on the 
similation. 


the same blood and sympathies and subjected to the same con¬ 
ditions and linked to the same destiny as his followers. No 
race can speak for another or give utterance to its striving of 
soul. Before an individual of one class can assume to be 
spokesman for another, he must forego his former allegiance 
and naturalize himself in the class for which he aspires to 
speak. He must leave the one, and cleave to the other. Should 
a conflict arise between the two, he must eschew the old and 
espouse the new. Napoleon Bonaparte was by blood an Italian. 
He became not only the mouthpiece but the oracle.of the 
French people; but he must first become a Frenchman by 
adoption. The white man is not disposed to become naturalized 
in the Negro race, nor to forego the privilege and prestige 
which his class and color confer. The Kaiser is the most detest¬ 
ed white man on the face of the earth today. And yet the Anglo- 
Saxon amour propre would revolt against the suggestion of 
subjecting him to the humiliating conditions which without 
compunction of conscience it forces upon the Negro. 

THE LIMIT OF PHILANTHROPY 

In the days of slavery when the black man’s tongue was tied, 
noble champions arose to plead his cause. The voices of Phil¬ 
lips, Garrison and Summer, ringing with righteous indignation, 
quickened the conscience of the nation. This race can never 
repay the debt of gratitude for this vicarious service. But the 
slave has been made a freeman. His sons and daughters have 
been taught the art of disquisition and persuasive appeal. The 
black man must now plead with his own voice and give tongue 
to his own complaints. The white man can yet do much to 
champion the cause of the Negro, and to arouse the conscience 
of his own race against injustice and wrong heaped upon the 
defenseless head of the weak and helpless people. Altruistic 
advocacy, however genuine, fails to arouse the desired response 
in public feeling and judgment. The people who fail to pro¬ 
duce their own spokesman can hardly convince the world that 
they feel a deep-seated sense of injustice and wrong. The man 
who feels the wound must utter the groan. Although the re¬ 
tained advocate may have a genuine interest in the welfare 
of his clients, the persuasive power of his plea is weakened 
by the thought that his own destiny is not involved in the ver- 


claims of Christianity and civilization, 
of the United States does not bestow 

_' J ' and peoples, never- 

^___ Hawaii, Porto Rico and the Philip- 

! ground of national necessity and benevolent as- 
The United States is under both moral and polit¬ 
ical obligation to assume responsibility for the future welfare 
of the African colonies taken from Germany for reasons o 
humanity. It might be well for the United States to assume 
complete responsibility over a section of the German colonies 
as an example to the world of how a backward people can be 
governed without exploitation, and lifted to higher planes of 
civilization under the guidance of the democratic spirit. This 
government would naturally enough utilize the talents and 
attainments of its Afro-American element to help sympathet¬ 
ically in the government and development of their African 
kinsmen. 

SELF-DETERMINATION 

No people, however lowly and backward, can be effectively 
governed without an element of self-determination is involved 
in their government. There are ten million Americans of 
African descent in the United States. They have naturally 
a vital interest in the welfare of their motherland. The Afro- 
American, on the whole, constitutes the most advanced section 
of the African race to be found anywhere in the world. He 
is best qualified to utter the voice of two-hundred million black 
nponle in the continent of Africa and scattered over the face 
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diet. It was necessary that Moses should be one in flesh and 
blood and spirit with the oppressed people of Israel, to qualify 
him to stand before the court of Pharaoh, and plead their cause 
with plenary power and unimpeachable moral authority. 

THE VOICE OF THE NEGRO 

The white man, with amazing assumption of wisdom and 
goodness, has undertaken to set the proper regime for the 
Negro without consulting his advice or consent. The all-wise 
physician disdains inquiry of the patient of the nature of his 
ailment. But experience proves that the civilized man is not 
enlightened enough to govern the savage; that the saint is 
not sanctified enought to govern the sinner; the philosopher is 
not wise enough to govern the fool, without involving the con¬ 
sent and participation of the one to be governed. John Locke 
was a keen expert in the workings of human understanding, 
and yet he was unable to draft a satisfactory constitution for 
the people of South Carolina. It is now conceded that the Euro¬ 
pean, with all of his assumed power, has woefully failed in 
establishing efficient and satisfactory government of weaker 
races and peoples. This failure has been in proportion to his 
neglect to consult the interest and feelings of those to be 
governed. There can be no good government where the prin¬ 
ciple of self government is not involved and invoked. 

The Negro represents one-eighth of the population of the 
globe. The Peace Conference now sitting at Paris has assumed 
the function of the Parliament of Man. The common sense 
of most must hold the fretful world in awe. All classes and 
races with just grievances to be remedied or wrongs to be 
righted are seeking a hearing before this tribunal of law, jus¬ 
tice and peace. The laboring men throughout the world, the 
Irish, the Jews, dissatisfied elements of every race and class, 
are demanding a hearing through voices of their own choosing. 
Shall not the voice of the Negro be heard and heeded, if the 
world is to establish an enduring peace or equality and right¬ 
eousness? 

THE NEW RECONSTRUCTION 

The United States belongs to the victorious nations, and is 
not subject to technical reconstruction. Our whole fabric, how- 
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ever, economic, political, social and moral, will be transformed 
by the new democratic spirit. The Negro need not expect 
to be made the subject of special legislation, but may expect 
to be included in the program of social justice and human op¬ 
portunity. Proscriptive and restrictive regulations will be 
nullified under the mollifying influence of these ideals. 

RIGHTS AND FIGHTS. 

The Negro represents a minority in the midst of a more 
powerful and populous people; but unlike minority races in the 
Balkan States, he does not hope to win his cause by primary 
conflict. He must rely upon the essential righteousness of his 
claim and the aroused moral sense of the nation. He is a 
coward who will not exert his resistive power to its utmost 
for the unlimited enjoyment of every right which God or man 
has conferred upon him. There are certain God-given rights 
which man may be mean enough to deny but never can be 
mighty enough to take away. The contest which the Negro 
must wage incessantly and unceasingly is not a conflict that 
would result in the destruction of the social fabric of which he 
forms a part, but would rather lead to the fulfillment of its 
declared aims and ideals. The Negro’s cause is right, and 
right must finally win. The devils believe this, and tremble. 

STATES RIGHTS 

As a striking result of this new reconstruction, the old 
doctrine of state rights, which had its origin in the purpose to 
to subordinate the Negro and perpetuate his inferior status, 
will be wiped away. This reactionary doctrine has stood 
athwart every great moral reform which our nation has under¬ 
gone. It opposed unity of the nation and the freedom of the 
slave. It sought to defeat prohibition and women’s claim 
for the suffrage. Provincialism has been the bane of our 
national life. The Civil War created a new nation with domi¬ 
nant powers over the states. The world war will create a 
new world whose sanction will transcend that of any nation. 
Great reform movements, now sweeping through the world 
and the nation, will benefit all of the people, and no race or 
class can be shunted from the benefits thereof. 
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THE OLD RECONSTRUCTION AND THE NEW 

The reconstruction growing out of the Civil War resulted in 
adding the 13th, 14th and 15th Amendments to the Constitu¬ 
tion of the United States. The 13th Amendment, abolishing 
slavery and giving the Negro his freedom, is universally ac¬ 
cepted and uncontested. The 14th and 15th Amendments, 
which made the Negro a citizen and clothed him with the elect¬ 
ive franchise, have never been accepted in all parts of the na¬ 
tion. The refractory states have in a large measure nullified the 
intended effect of these Amendments. But the new recon¬ 
struction through which we are now passing must complete the 
work of the old, so that in truth and in deed, as well as in word 
and phrase, “There shall be no discrimination on account of 
race or color.” 

The failure of the old reconstruction, in so far as it may be 
so considered, was due to the fact that it never met with the 
unanimous acceptance of the American people, but was forced 
by one section upon the unwilling acquiescence of the other. 
The new reconstruction, on the other hand, must meet with the 
unanimous consent of the American people, North and South 
East and West. What American dares rise up and say nay 
to the demands of democracy ? 

GOVERNMENT BASED ON INEQUALITY. 

Alexander Stephens, the vice-president of the Confederacy, 
stated in his inaugural address, that the Confederate States 
would attempt to found a government based frankly upon 
human inequality. For four long years the bloody struggle 
raged around this issue. Strange to relate, the world war 
waged upon the survival of the same issue, lasted for the same 
duration of time. The Confederate cause was lost. The 
German cause has been lost. Any cause that openly advocates 
human inequality is bound to be lost under the assault of 
democratic ideals. By the irony of history, the political heirs 
and assigns of the advocates of government based upon in¬ 
equality are now in control of the affairs of this nation, when 
it is committed most unequivocally to the doctrine of govern¬ 
ment based frankly upon human equality. Woodrow Wilson is 
now spokesman for democracy, not merely for this nation but 
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for all nations. iC may be said, in homely phrase, that the 
South is in the saddle, but she is riding a democratic horse 
which is headed to the goal of human equality. She must ride 
straight or dismount. 

REACTION 


Reactionary voices here and there may be expected to rise, 
but they will be drowned in the triumphant course of democ¬ 
racy. Over-buoyant expectation may meet with disappoint¬ 
ment. Negro soldiers, returning from across the seas with 
laurels of victory, may here and there be made to feel the sting 
of rebuff and insult by the very people whose liberties they 
fought to secure. Intense local animosities may be engen¬ 
dered in one place or another. Outbreaks and murder may 
spasmodically occur. A comprehensive understanding of the 
far-reaching effect of forward movements must discount all 
this. Black laws followed the 13th Amendment. The Ku 
Klux Klan came after reconstruction. There was a recrudes¬ 
cence of race prejudice after the Spanish-American War, 
in which the Negro had played a glorious part. These are but 
backwaters in the current of democracy. The tide is now at 
flood and cannot be stemmed. Already the most conspicuous 
opponents of democracy, for fear it might include the Negro, 
with dying gasp of defiance, have been driven from places of 
public power under the excoriating lash of President W ilson, 
Southerner. The logic of events overrides the narrow purposes 
of men. The sign of democracy is written across the sky, in 
letters so bold and pronounced, that he who runs may read; 
and those who are too foolish to read will be compelled to run. 

RIGHTS AND DUTIES. 


The Negro must not be allowed to make the same mistake 
m the new reconstruction that he was permitted to make in 
the old. All of his energies were focused upon the issue of 
political rights and privileges with little or no reserved power 
for economic and industrial advancement. Could Booker T. 
Washington have come upon the stage a generation earlier, 
preaching the doctrine of industry, thrift and economy along¬ 
side of Frederick Douglass, proclaiming in thunderous tones 
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would have been built upon a foundation that could not be 
shaken. The desired product involves both factors. In this 
new day, the Negro must place equal emphasis u P® n nghts a ". 
duties. He must deserve all that he demands, and demand all 

that he deserves. 


SELF-RECLAMATION. 

The government can only give the individual a fair chance. 
The race, he must run himself. No tridc or ^ 

government can ennoble the Negro beyond the level of Ins 
work and worth. When democracy prevails, the upward 
struggle has just begun. Soil, sunshine, and moisture may 
abound, but the seed must send its own roots into the soil, and 
its blades into the air by the push of its oyra potency. 

War energizes the powers, and liberalizes the faculties of 
man In the wake of war, reconstruction always builds 
mightier structures than those that have been torn down. The 
United States is on the threshold of a mighty economic, 
educational, and moral awakening. The worker will feel a 
new zest, the thinker will have a new thought, and the poet will 
sing a new song. Opportunities will be open to every competent 
and willing worker for the best development and exercise of 
his highest powers and attainments. The Negro must con¬ 
tribute his bit and his best to the general welfare, and derive 
his just share from it. He must enter as a competent and will¬ 
ing participant in the new issues of life, and must not fai 
help promote the glory of that new freedom whose beneficiary 
he devoutly hopes to be. 
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FOREWORD 


This little volume is intended to be a scientific inquiry into 
the outlines, causes, effects and proposed and probable solutions of 
the Negro problem in the United States. The scientific principles 
used in the deductions are elementary and easily understood. Th* 
Negro problem is chosen because the difference in completion be¬ 
tween the Negro and those races among which he lives makes 
the colored man conspicuous and in this way the present outline of 
the problem is easily traced. As few statistics as possible are 
used because to be accurate in the use of statistics one must be sure 
of the method by which they were gathered. Then too, as time 
passes statistics become old and often useless while principles are 
eternal. It is aimed also to be brief. Those who differ with or 
doubt any of the conclusions can readily investigate at any large 
public library. In the whirl of modern life the proverb holds 
that, “Time is money and one should be saved as well as the 
other/.” Quickness and sureness of action is desired in all lines and 
we wish here to give the quickest, clearest, and most reliable out¬ 
line of the greatest and most tenacious problem of American 
life. 


New York City, 
August, 1921. 


HAROLD EUSTACE SIMMELKJAER. 























The Scientific Side of the Negro Problem 


THE PROBLEM 

What is a social problem? 

A social problem is a question that faces the social order ia 
society’s efforts (i) to improve itself, (2) to bring others up to 
the social state of the majority, or, (3) to adjust the standards of 
two opposing civilizations to each other. 

It is necessary in judging the merits or demerits of a social 
problem that we be guided by certain natural laws that have been 
deduced by logical observation of human actions from the dim 
ages to the present. These laws are grouped together in what are 
called the sciences of sociology and economics. In sociology the 
origin and properties of the various elements of the universe in 
their relation to mankind and to ea,ch other, the history of hu¬ 
manity from the smallest microbe to the present state, the develop¬ 
ment of the passions, the mannerisms, the modes of living of all 
people,—are all considered. In economics the laws are based upon 
the satisfaction of huma,n desires. Why? Because necessities be¬ 
get desires to satisfy wants,—desires beget thoughts,—thoughts be¬ 
get actions,—and of actions life is made. And these sciences are 
exact. The business of life insurance, for example, is based upon 
death, a natural act over which we have least control. Yet, by 
accurate observations of natural laws a huge business with enor¬ 
mous profits can be built up based upon the regularity of the irre¬ 
gular action of death. 

The Negro problem in the United States is the term applied 
to the sudden rise from slavery and its customs of the African- 
American in this country. The question is human and universal 
in its appeal, it phases being industrial moral, social, political, 
national a^d international. The difference in the color of the 
skin makes the outline of the question more easily discerned. The 
easier the outline, the easier is the application of scientific prin¬ 
ciples to the social problem. 
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Negro slaves were first introduced into America in 1619,—a 
Dutch ship landing a few slaves at the English settlement of 
Jamestown, Virginia. The traffic quickly spread. Slaves were 
known in New York as early as 1625 and in 1636 the first Ameri- 1 

can slave ship, “The Desire” of Marblehea,d, Massachusetts, was 
put into commission. By the Treaty of Utrecht in 1713 England 
was bound to carry out the contract of the old French Guinea 
Company and to import into the New World 130,000 slaves in the 
next thirty years. The English made good their bargain. The ) 

colored population of the United States at the conclusion of the 
Revolutionary War was about 750,000. Washington, Jefferson, 

Paine and others prominent in that era w’ere opposed to slavery. 
Washington in July 1798 in reference to its abolition said: 

“Not only do I pray for it on the score of human dignity, but I 
can clearly forsco tha,t nothing but the rooting out of slavery can 
perpetuate the existence of our Union by consolidating it in « 
common bond of principle.”* In 1808 the importation of Negro 
slaves was prohibited by the Federal government. The larger 
number of slaves w*as gathered in the states south of Missouri on 
the west and Maryland on the east. The agricultural pursuits of 
this section made the employment of slaves more profitable and 
hence desirable from the owner’s viewpoint. In almost every one 
of these states it was made a crime to educate a Negro. Slavery 
was abolished by the Emancipation Proclamation of President 
Lincoln and more effectually by the successful termination of the 
Civil War in 1865. The colored population in 1865 was about 
4,500,000. In 1920 it was about 15,000,000 in the United 
States alone. The weakening of the entire social structure has 
been the result of the frictions and injustices between the race# 
from emancipation to the present time. 

The institution of slavery by which the Negro was first in¬ 
troduced into the New World was based almost entirely on the 
economic desire for profits. That desire has outlived human 
slavery. The desire for gain is not concerned with means like 
slavery, etc., for furthering its end as much as it is concerned with 
the end itself, profits. Wages are the income paid in return for 
labor. Profits are the income derived from the use of wealth. 

The laborer wishes to secure as much as possible for his services 
while giving as little, in the form of low prices, for the commodi¬ 
ties he has to use. The cost of labor enters largely into the mar- 

*Metrriams “The Negro and the Nation,” Chapter 1. 


ket value of any article and those whose income is dependent upon 
the use of wealth desire to give as little for labor, etc., as possible 
while getting a, big return for the commodity they have to sell. 

All men have need for certain necessities such as shelter, food 
and clothing and they satisfy these needs generally as best their in¬ 
comes can afford. If one million men in the home country earn 
proportionately $ 1.00 a day they offer to the producer and manu¬ 
facturer a potential market capable of consuming goods to the 
market price of $1,000,000.00 a day. If one million men earn 
proportionately but $.50 a day they offer to the producer and 
manufacturer a potential market capable of consuming just half 
of one million dollars a day. What would this mean to those 
whose income is based upon the use of wealth? It would mean 
that prices and therefor profits must be cut to meet the smaller 
market, that cerain manufacturers and producers must be forced 
out and the sales market limited, or, that a, surplus of goods will 
accrue that the home market will be unable to absorb because of 
the limited buying power of that market. Slavery was unpopu¬ 
lar with the manufacturers of the North because, (1) the 
producing of their products required a higher degree of intelli¬ 
gence than the ignorant slave could furnish, and, (2) since the 
slave wore nothing but “linsey woolscy,”* ate the poorest foods 
easily supplied from the plantations of the South, and, had no di¬ 
rect buying power the potential market in the South was vitally 
affected by the presence of the large slave class. Wages in the 
North were higher than in the manufacturing countries of Eng¬ 
land, France and Germany and to insure a profit a larger return 
on products was necessary. The protective tariff was supposed 
to insure the home market to the U. S. manufacturer. A large 
non-buying slave population reduced the possibilities of that 
market. 

The possibilities of the market reflected themselves on the 
Northern workman through his employer, the manufacturer. 
Then too, subsistence is a part of life for without subsistence there 
can be no life. The laborer subsists on the income from his 
labor. Anything that affects that subsistence affects his life. The 
highly paid workman could not hope to support a family and 
compete with the slave whose wants regulated by his owner were of 
the scantiest and whose income from his labor was nothing at all. 
Soon for his own economic protection the workman in almost all 
the Northern states had laws passed prohibiting slavery. The 
manufacturer wished the abolition of slavery because he felt that 



















such abolition would add materially to the numbers of wage 
earners and so increase the possibilities of his market. The work¬ 
man opposed slavery as a menace to his employment, his means 
of subsistence and his very life itself. 

The workman in the South was the slave. He had no vote 
and so could not influence legislation in that section in his behalf. 
The wealthy were almost entirely engaged in agriculture, in the 
production and distribution of cotton and tobacco. A poor home 
market meant little to those men as the South enjoyed an almost 
world wide monopoly on these two staples. If consumption was 
affected here they had the markets of England, France, Germany 
and the rest of Europe bidding constantly for their products. 

*H e my Ward B e oclwro Liverpool Addres s. 

-rest o f Eu r ope bidd i ng - c o nstantly for their produ ct s 

The points of view of the two sections were so divergent 
that an adjustment had to be made and in the adjustment, the 
Civil War, the North won and the slave was liberated. 

THE INDUSTRIAL SIDE 

Men die. Principles are eternal. But principles exist only 
in so far as men exist to carry out those principles. Principles are 
good and bad, selfish and unselfish. The principles that underlie 
the incentive to accumulate profits remain the same and have not 
been eliminated from the human heart. The men of wealth 
who found the slavery of individuals so profitable have tried to 
preserve all the advantages of the old system in a changed form 
under the new. 

In 1920 out of a total Negro population of 15,000,000 most 
of whom still live in the South, ninety-eight per cent were work¬ 
ing people. As the slave could not influence legislation by the 
means of the vote so the wealthy of the South determined that 
the freed Negro would not enjoy that power either. In all 
Southern States without exception force arid fraud have been used 
where necessary, educational qualifications for voters have been 
imposed while education in the colored schools was kept below 
the standard necessary to meet those qualificati<jps, and elsewhere, 
property qualifications and cumulative poll tap were instituted 


Under the contract labor system an ignorant Negro as soon 
as he is able to work is made to sign a contract (or he will be 
given no work and so no subsistence) whose terms demand that 
besides working for a pittance he must buy all his food and cloth¬ 
ing at the plantation store. He must buy at the store regardless 
of prices elsewhere. Sacredness of contract and imprisonment for 
long terms for debt are pillars of the law. The wealthy agricul¬ 
turalist secures himself an ample and almost endless supply of al¬ 
most as cheap labor as a slave could furnish by charging at the 
store such prices that regardless as to how long and efficiently the 
laborer may work there is always something due the employer at 
the end of the contract year or years. Without funds the debtor 
Negro workman cannot fly from the toils of the law and his only 
salvation is to sign a contract to work off the debt the terms of 
which are just as bad as the one he just completed. 

Under the peonage system a more prosperous Negro is ar¬ 
rested for some slight or no offence at all, and, unjustly placed 
under bond. This bond either with or without the colored man’s 
consent is immediately furnished by some wealthy planter of the 
neighborhood. Without the semblance of even a hearing the 
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control the supply of labor so that an arbitrary wage favorable to 
the worker can be demanded and the demand enforced, lhe 
enforcement of this demand however means a complete domination 
of the supply of labor. Any outside clement over which y^i-do ^ 
not exercise control tends to weaken and often defeat the purpose 
of organized labor. A united front and a determined stand by 
the workers causes the man of wealth to have to either meet the 
workers demands or do without a supply of labor, which last, 
means financial suicide a thing certainly not to be desired. A 
divided front among the workers governed by the bitter competi¬ 
tion of necessity means low wages caused by innumerable men 
savagely competing for the means of subsistence. Low wages and 
high returns being the capitalists ideal how can they best be 
realized? How can the worker be best divided? How can his 

solidarity be broken? , ,. 

Necessity notes no difference in the color of a man s ikin. 

Self interest is still the first law of human nature. Forced labor 
cannot be used in these days as the use of force depends on the 
strength of the police and the military and these being largely 
made up of men from the poorer classes cannot be depended upon 
to enslave the ones from whence they have come. The use of 
force too, is very costly and not very enduring. “A fool con¬ 
vinced against his will is of the same opinion still* and the slight¬ 
est let up or divergence in the strength of the force used would 
be the signal for the outbreak of the masses that would end every- 
thing. A more peaceful, less costly and lasting method must be 

used. . 

A man’s actions are controlled completely by his thoughts,— 
as he thinks, so he acts. And his thoughts are based upon what. 
His training. And from what docs his training come? It comes 
from the influences of his home, his school life, his working as¬ 
sociates and his social pleasures. His ideas are guided by his 
information. This information may be good or bad for the 
worker. The information of the daily events that the worker 
gets in his home is largely taken from the daily newspapers. 
Membership in the Associated Press costs a small fortune m it¬ 
self and is necessary to the life of the average newspaper. Nobody 
bites the hand that feeds them and these newspajjrs say nothing 
that is against the policies of those upon whom the papers depend 
for subsistence, the big advertisers. The big advertisers are gen¬ 
erally men whose interests are bound up with those who depend 
upon profits and the use of wealth for their subsidence. The 
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workers ideas on current topics are therefor very often based upon 
information Or misinformation whose dissemination is controlled 
by those whose interests are different to those of the worker. 
There is no colored and white distinction in greed and no human 
sympathy whatever. And after a certain amount of human de¬ 
sires have been satisfied sordid greed positively becomes the under¬ 
lying principle on which the great struggle for wealth is based. 

The easiest line of demarkation among men that can be drawn 
is that of color. It is visible to the naked eye and needs no in¬ 
telligence to distinguish. Newspapers, therefor, in the section 
most affected by Negro labor strangely print constant reports of 
alleged rapes by Negroes that occur solely upon white women — 
they never occur on colored women although a large number of 
colored women are extremely beautiful and just as capable of ex¬ 
citing and satisfying the animal passions of 'the brute instinct. 
The alleged Negro perpetrator although begging piteously for lire 
always “con^esse's” although confession means instant and horrifying 
death at the hands of the lynching mob,—the thing the perpetra¬ 
tor” most wishes to avoid. T. he papers print these repoits 
though, if we are believers in the permanence of racial character¬ 
istics the Negro is the most moral race on earth because m lus 
homeland, Africa, from which he has been so recently removed 
attacks on females are very, very rare though the scantiness of the 
female attire there is most conducive to the excitement of certain 
physical passions in the male. In Africa, as elsewhere almost 
all mulattoes are produced through the illicit relations of^ white 
men with ignorant and unfortunate Negro women. 1 he rapes 
embitter the white worker toward the Negro as he feels that the 
instincts of the Negro make* the latter a menace to the safety of 
the home. The lynchings that follow the rapes embitter the 
Negro toward the white worker as he feels that the instincts of 
the white man are a menace to his, the Negro s, very life itself. 

In the schools the whites are encouraged to be cultured and 
the Negroes the opposite. In the theatres no uplifting Negro 
plays are shown. The slapstick artist is encouraged to place the 
colored man in the most ridiculous light. The seats provided 
for Negroes when they are permitted to attend at all are the 
least desirable and calculated to impress the public that those oc¬ 
cupying them a,re least desirable also. The case of the People of 
the State of New York, ex. rcl., Sinimelkjaer vs. Marccau, Court 
of Special Sessions, New York City, September 15th, 1920, was 
the case of a colored man who was denied a desirable orchestra 
-a* in Krith’s Alhambra Theatre, New York City, which was 





























*peaking have done much to give to both sides much vaUiabU 
Kientific, labor and radical information concerning h ( 

Howeve’r both of these men besides the.r «***£J^£ 
•vowed Socialists and this movement will National 

this work. The other effort is represented by the mtionai 
Leaeue on Urban Conditions Among Negroes. The r .k. 

Sd^ branches in almost all the great mdustr,^ cente« o he 
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certainly not agai largely upon profits derived from the 
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lem will not be solved in this way. 

THE SOCIAL SIDE 

« tYuM w ho advocate racial amalgamation as a means 

There are thos To bc success f u l tl.is amalgamation 
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twenty-nine states including some of the most progressive North¬ 
ern ones had laws prohibiting the intermarriage of whites and 
Negroes. What do these statistics indicate? They indicate that 
a large percentage of mulattoes are born as the result of the union 
of whites and blacks without the formality of wedlock, both be¬ 
ing justly as responsible as the other. Such a birth may and may 
not be immoral. Monogamous marriage is a social “ ,age ,°‘ 
ancient standing. It is one of the very few social institutions that 
have come down to us from the dim; ages untouched y P 
of modern change and progress. The underlying principles pu 
forward as the reasons why people marry are economically un¬ 
sound. Whether apparent to the surface observer or not the 
actual reason for marriage is primarily the satisfaction of sexuat 
appetities or desires. And appetites vary. Human beings neve, 
live on gum drops all the days of their lives and what is true of 
one appetite is true of another. The ideal marriage is supposed 
to be based particularly on female chastity and mutual love, 
the first being sociologically improbable unless the ceremony takes 
place at a very youthful age, and the second, being to say th 
least, an illogical foundation for a binding contract like matrimony 
In judging the possibilities for chastity in all women the 
average person is so busy in looking at the attitude of mankind 
toward nature that they forget to also consider the attitude of 
nature towards mankind. Man attempts to be the ruler of the 
elements of nature. But nature forming so vital a part of man 
environment must naturally react on and affect him also. 11m 
attitude of nature toward man is first, the preservation of the 
species, and second, the perpetuation of the species. Both are 
vital The products of the watery, aerial, anuria,!, mineral and 
vegetable realms are used for the purpose of sustaining life and 
furnishing food and shelter for mankind. But if this were all at 
the end of about a century human life would become extinct n 
the planet. Therefore nature has provided that the species must 
be reproduced from time to time. Whether we believe in a 
conscious, sub-conscious or unconscious nature it remains that na¬ 
ture mustj&gmzance of the fact that every human female 
gives birth in extreme pain. The human female is intelligent am 
knows what will and what will not cause pam. No one would 
willingly suffer pain. The fear of consequences in the female 
would almost cause the species to become extinct. In the biolo 
gical process of birth however, and the perpetuation of the species 
nature has caused the immediate desire for satisfaction to be so 


powerful as to overcome the fear of future pain or other dism 4 
consequences. Nature is not concerned with Jegd f orm s - 
thing to be immoral must be unjust or injurious to *e rights and 
privileges of yourself or others. The highest man y P y Q 
Htv is strength. The highest womanly physical quality is beauty. 

51 X ,mwh In the labor market to .apply then 
nomic needs. Is it unnatural or immoral that m the hard days 
of the reconstruction when Negro society was disorgamzed af er 
rpnturies of slavery that women should commercialize their beauty 

child production is natural, logical and legal. The other natural, 
logical and the result of economic pressure. 

The fact that the latter is not based upon love is of no mo¬ 
ment Love is not necessary to the perpetuation of the species. 
Love is supposed to be a sentiment so strong as to often overcome 
reason. We condone certain errors and unreasonable steps m 
women by simply giving as the reason the fact that th< T "£ re ln 
love A person who permits any passion to overcome their rea 
son is for just that time abnormal. Without the guidance of rea¬ 
son we become irresponsible and irresponsible people should not 
wed. Matrimony is a contract involving all our person and our 
goods and is supposed to last for life. In any other life astmg 
contract one would arrive at a decision only after the most care¬ 
ful reasoning and the banishing of all sentiment from considera¬ 
tion. Then the fairness of a contract can be measured ^ applying 
its terms to both parties indiscriminately. A man as far as he is 
able supplies a woman’s economic wants in consideration for ti e 
satisfaction of certain personal and economic desires. Who in 
this country ever heard of a woman who upon marriage was will¬ 
ing to reverse the contract and work for the man she is a g 
to love > The increasing number of divorces is evidence that love 
is not the only essential to successful marriage and the producing 

° f ^Inall of the Southern states, where most of the Ne gro« stiff 
i- f be Northern and Western states of Arizona, Cajitor- 

live - 6 Delaware Idaho, Indiana, Maryland, Montana 

ma Colorado ‘ V North Dakota, Oklahoma, South 

n C S and Utah twenty-nine' in all, the intermarriage of whites 
V blacks is prohibited under penalties N ranging to as high as ten 
and bl ? c ks.is Pf° h ™“ -da 1 Indiana, Maryland, Mississippi, 

North Dakota and South Dako’ta. These laws have an economic 

























foundation. The ignorant girl white or black is the one most 1 J 
easily seduced and it is the ignorant Negro girl in the form of ^ , 

domestic that comes most in contact with white men. The laws 
are passed to deprive the colored girl from legal rights and pro¬ 
tection for herself and offspring. When the rights of inheri- I 
tance and legality have been taken away no inroads can be made 
upon the wealth of the seducers for the support of the child while 
here or when the guilty shall have passed away. If one-third of 
the Negroes of the United States are mulattoes you cannot charge 
immorality when the very statutes prohibit what the church says 
is the right and proper course. White men claim that intermar¬ 
riage leads to sociaj equality. Five million mulattoes are mute 
testimony of social equality of a different kind. 

The marriage laws arc a fair example of the la,ws on other 
matters that affect the colored people. Out of this manifestly 
unfair legislation numerous infractions are bound to appear. Sta¬ 
tistics have been gathered by persons inteiested showing a large 
percentage of criminality among Negroes, as a means of further¬ 
ing the aversion arnong white workers to the Negro laborer. 
Poverty creates criminals by making men desparate to satisfy their 
needs. It has never been proven that the rate of criminality i 
among Negroes is any greater than among the corresponding cla$s 
of whitf people. ;\ 

Education for the Negro has been suggested as a means of 
solving the race problem. But what is the type of the education 
given? The voters in the South are mostly of the wealthy class 
and they control and dictate the policies of the men for whom 
they vote. The authorities respond by separation and segregation 
in the public schools to impress upon the future workers the dif- ( 
ference because of color. It is cheaper to teach an impressionistic I 
child than to break a, strike of resolute men. 

Thirty-three per cent of the Negroes are illiterate., y 
About $18,000000.00 yearly is spent on Negro education jj 
in the South. From private sources from 1865 to the present ■ 
about $65,000,000.00 have been expended. The General Educa¬ 
tion Board is quite a contributor. Money has come from the 
Carnegie, Rockefeller and Sage funds. Rockefeller, Carnegie 
and Sage were certainly men who derived their incomes from the 
use of great wealth. Their interests were opposed to those of 
labor. It is hardly probable that they would die and leave tremen¬ 
dous funds to be administered in furthering education and infor¬ 
mation opposed to their own interests. The man who pays the 
teacher is the man who will say what is to be taught. The sys- I 


tern of industrial education founded by Booker T. Washington 
has sprea,d wonderfully through the South. Why? Through 
exclusion from the unions the Negro has become the “free” laborer 
of the section. If unorganized labor is to be used it must be 
made sufficiently efficient to take the place of the higher paid or¬ 
ganized workers. Industrial education will turn out better work¬ 
men at an egrlier age thus giving them a longer life as an economic 
factor. Industrial education while good for the individual will 
bear close and continuous scrutiny. Then, since all Negroes are 
not illiterate but yet subject to the same conditions it is apparent 
that education alone will not solve the color question. 

THE POLITICAL SIDE 

In a country where the people choose their own government 
they can through that Government react upon their own 
condition and environment. In a, large number of the states, 
Negroes are not prevented from voting. 

1 he 14th Amendment to the U. S. Constitution making the 
Negroes citizens, etc., was ratified July 28th 1868 after not being 
ratified by any of the Southern states -plus Maryland and Dela¬ 
ware. The 15th Amendment giving Negroes the right to vote 
was ratified March 30th, 1870. Counting women there were 
about 5,000,000 Negroes of voting age in 1920. The last Fed¬ 
eral Civil Rights law was passed under the guidance of President 
Grant in 1875. In 1883 the Supreme Court of the United States 
declared that law unconstitutional and in 1913 reaffirmed that 
decision and extended its application to Federal territory and the 
navigable waters of the U. S. This was the end of Federal legis¬ 
lation. 

Where it is desired that Negroes should not vote, other than 
by the indirect means of poll taxes and educational qualifications, 
two means of intimidating them are used. The first is by fraud. 
There is nothing so disheartening as to cast your ballot knowing 
that it will not be counted. There is no need of voting if the 
vote does no good. The second is lynching. Lynching is used 
for all means of intimidation. President Woodrow Wilson, July 
26th, 1918, said:—“It (lynching) cannot live where the commu¬ 
nity docs not countenance it.” There are over 3,000 known 
lynchings of Negroes recorded from 1889 to 1921 and the num¬ 
ber during the reconstruction period previous to 1889 must have 
been considerably la,rger. The National Equal Rights League 
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and the National Association for the Advancement of Colored 
People have in the face of repeated inaction by the State authori¬ 
ties advocated a Federal law against lynching. President Hard¬ 
ing made lynching one of the subjects of his message at the open¬ 
ing of the 67th Congress 1st session. In response to this, three 
bills in the House of Representatives,—H. R. Bill 13 by Mr. 
Dyer, H. R. Bill 2881 by Mr. Dallinger, H. R. Bill 4378 by 
Mr. Ansorge,—and one bill in the Senate,—Senate Bill 409 by 
Senator McCormick,—were introduced for the purpose of in¬ 
vestigating lynching and making it a Federal crime. 

The Constitution of the United States however only makes 
treason, piracy, counterfeiting and the manufacture of alcoholic 
beverages crimes. No mention is made of murder for tha,t is the 
proper definition of lynching. In the case of the U. S. vs. Hud¬ 
son (7 Crench 32) the Federal courts held in substance that the 
common law of a state even upon national subjects is good law 
until changed by an act of Congress. In 1891 eleven Italians 
were lynched by a mob in the city of New Orleans, La. The 
state authorities made the same perfunctory investigations and 
came to the conclusion that the Italians came to their deaths at 
the hands of persons unknown. The Italian minister on instruc¬ 
tions from his government protested to James G. Blaine, then Sec¬ 
retary of State of the U. S. The State Department referred the 
matter to the Department of Jusice and that department held 
that in absence of Federal legislation the U. S. government was 
without power to prosecute the lynchers as murder was a state 
and not a national crime. President Harrison sent a message 
to the 57th Congress and a bill was introduced by Representative 
Crumpacker of Indiana in support of legislation giving the U. S., 
the power to prosecute. The Italian government withdrew its 
minister and virtually threatened war. The U. S. in final settle¬ 
ment paid to the Italians a trifle over $24,000 in damages.* An 
amendment to the constitution is necessary to make lynching 
a Federal crime and until the prejudiced viewpoint of the Ameri¬ 
can populace is changed it would be almost impossible to get the 
necessary two-thirds vote of all the states. 

There are those who contend that the introduction of a 
Socialistic form of government would solve the problem. 
Socialism, the ownership and control of the means of production 
and distribution by the people through the instrumentality 

^Foreign Relations 1891, page 686, par. 2, and Moore’s Digest 
Vol. 6, page 840, quoting For. Rel. 1891 page 5, par. 3.) 
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of the state means nothing other than industrial demoeracy U 
is contended that a more equal distribution of wealth will elimi¬ 
nate the cultural differences which tend to keep the races apart. 

It is evident that the mere accumulation of wealth will "ot solve 
the problem. Socialists forget that if the party is successful the 
government will include the very men who now .compose the 
ruling or capitalist"class. Prejudice is not a material thing I 
is a passion that dominates the heart and actions. It would not 
be expedient for the Negro under an industrial democracy to trust 
hi, lob and very livelihood to the control of a man who had 
deeply wronged him under a political democracy and who under 
T industrial democracy would have power that would almost 
amount to the power of life and, death itself. 

The use of force has been advocated as a means of solving 
the problem. Back to Africa movements where an empire can 
be founded, etc., with which to fight the white nations of the 
earth for Negro rights have been inaugurated. The consent of 
the white nations to the growth ofthis movement has never been 
deeply considered. It may bring on war. Wealth, numbers, 
commercial resources and possession of the proper weapons are 
necessary to the winning of ware. To even the most superficial 
observe/ the Negro’s lack of the above precluded all possibilities 
of the success' of any movement based upon the use of force, it 
the United States were attacked and a, powerful enemy landed 
upon the soil then the weakened patriotism of the Negro might be 
a menace. An advance by a foreign army from he west and up 
the Mississippi valley using the river as a means of commun cation 

would have a Negro population at its back upon whose loyalty the 

United States could not too surely count because of the injustice 
previously practiced upon that population, the b , d 

Tulsa, Okla., riots being a mute testimony of the ill feeling b 
nveen the Negroes and whites in that section The advance of 
such armies however are mere creations of the imagination an 
not based upon scientific facts. 

THE REMEDY 

If all these things will not settle the question then what 
will’ Often while searching for a solution we will look into 
the most difficult pla.ces overlooking the simple remedy right at 
our hand. An examination of all social problems reveals t 
because of the evident injustices that accompany social questions 
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the problems at‘bottom iffb'ltfbral problems. To deal with morajT 
problems modern civilization has mostly used the church. The 
churches of all religions attempt to interpret between the infinite 
and the human. Whether we believe their creeds or not the fur¬ 
ther we delve into the mysteries of nature the more we discover 
that that the elements of this universe arc not thrown together 
in a purposeless mass but co-ordinated and arranged by an intelli¬ 
gence superior to ours over which we have no control. Each atom 
has its function to perform and nothing is left undone or done too 
much. If w'e disbelieve that the churches are the representatives 
of the infinite we must admit that as their history comes down to 
us from the dim ages it represents a tremendous total of human 
experiences gained from the most personal contact with the prob¬ 
lems of real life. Father Bernard Vaughn in his “Socialism from 
a Christian Standpoint” says that a, socialist told him that the 
church’s plan of salvation was found on a, map of the starry skies 
while the Socialists’ was found on a map of the ea,rth down here. 
Religion if it is anything is not for the guidance of the conduct 
of God above but for the guidance of the conduct of human be¬ 
ings here below. 

Both for Negroes and whites tremendous funds and means 
of racial expression are found tied up in the churches. The 
churches too are the only common ground qp which the two ra,ces 
meet. Separation and segregation here h^lrfade less progress 
than in any other field. You cannot legislate goodness, and, 
force and physical persuasion a,re not lasting and have no merit. 
Goodness must come from within and not from without the hu¬ 
man heart. Prejudice yields not to material things. It will only 
yield to a changed feeling a,nd a changed regard of man for man. 
The people who most need ca,rthly salvation here are the poorer 
working classes,—not of a kind to give them a better entry into 
heaven so much as a kind that will give them a better chance 
down here with less temptations to do the wrongs which are the 
results often of poverty and unfit environment. If the enormous 
resources and influence of the churches of all creeds everj r where 
are made responsive and responsible to the will of the majority, 
the poorer classes,—if the errors of doctrine are left out and the 
principles reduced to a fundamental and scientific working basis, 
if energies are bent toward the proper conduct and earthly 
salvation of man rather than toward a finding out of the things 
we are destined not toknow,—if the defence of acts of the dim 
past is eliminated and the face set resolutely toward the problems 
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1CmS Let the people revise the churches so that they map h'come 

rtf I. "n SStrl ", * 1" them 

£*&£ rife t-rsfcSrs 

SnSThSeX ’Snc? Td^thoU who raise price, 
responsive cannot the peofte influence^foT^th^common 56 good? 

feTBufwho wVdo it? Truly Jesus said: ‘‘He that would 
be the leader of men must first be the servant of all. 
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Durant, Oklahoma: “The members of the mob could not be identified" 


If you wish to join our protest write to 
The National Association for the Advancement 
of Colored People, 20 Vesey Street, New York 
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THE CRIME OFIEING A NEGRO 


"accused of knocking a white man down. 

"October. 2Q, .Manchester, Ga.— Because lie was ac- 
.^wn a white man last night Jerry 
•L-ovelace 'V Negro, was taken from jail at 2 o clock this 
.morning-^ lynched. There were about thirty men m 

woman and child hanged. 

May 26, Okemah, Oklahoma.— A colored woman ac¬ 
cused of having shot a sheriff was taken by a mob and, 
together with her fourteen-year-old son, was hanged from 
abridge. The woman was raped before she was hanged. 






November 2, Birmingham, Alabama. —Four miles north 
of Birmingham a reign of terror exists. Six white men 
and eleven Negroes have been assassinated within the past 
eighteen months. Six of the Negroes have been killed 
within the past six days, an average of one a day since 
last Saturday. 


FIVE INNOCENT MEN LYNCHED. 

May 20, Lake City, Fla. —Six men were taken from 
jail and lynched “for complicity in the murder of a prom¬ 
inent citizen.” The lynchers came in automobiles and 
showed the sheriff’s young son, who had been left in. charge 
of the jail, a forged telegram purporting to come from 
the governor and ordering that the prisoners be given up. 
On investigation it was found that only one of the six 
men murdered was even accused of a crime. A quarrel 
between a white man and a colored man had been brought 
up before a local court and the colored man had been 
exonerated. Immediately afterward the white man went 
into the colored man’s yard with a gun. Shots were ex¬ 
changed and the white man was killed. The colored man 
gave himself up at once and the five men with him were 
being held merely as witnesses. 


August 13, Coatesville, Pa.— There is no need to repeat 
the story of the Coatesville horror. You all remember the 
man who was taken from a bed in the hospital and burned 
alive for having shot a watchman when drunk. His writh¬ 
ing body was poked back into the flames as he tried to drag 
himself away. His teeth and charred bones were kept for 
souvenirs. All arrested for this frolic have been acquitted . 


WHAT A JUDGE SAID. 

July, Lawrenceville, Ga.—J udge Chas. H. Brand of 
Lawrenceville, Ga., refused to call for troops to protect 
two Negroes who came before him for trial, one on a 
charge of an alleged attack on a white woman; the other 
for loitering in a suspicious manner.” 

They were lynched, one taken from a train where he 
was in charge of two officers; the train stopping while the 
passengers saw the lynching; the other dragged out of jail 
by a mob several hundred strong. 

Judge Brand defended his failure to secure a safe guard 
for the prisoners, saying: 

I don t propose to be the engine of sacrificing any 
white man’s life for all such Negro criminals in the 
country. * * * I am in perfect accord with my con¬ 

science and my God. I would not imperil the life of one 
white man to save the lives of a hundred such Negroes.” 


WHAT GOVERNOR BLEASE SAYS. 

November 11, Honea Path, S. C.—Governor Blease of 
South Carolina says, in regard to a recent lynching in his 
State, that rather than use the power of his office in de¬ 
terring white men from “punishing that Nigger brute,” he 
“would have resigned his office and come to Honea Path 
and led the mob.” 




In 26 Years 2,458 Nejs Have Been Lynched 

NOT ONE LYNCHER H EVER BEEN PUNISHED 























Opinion on the Reign of Terror 


Columbia, South Carolina, State on the Iionea Path 

^ “There has not been a lynching in South Carolina for one 
crime that has not bred a lynching for other crimes. There 
has not been a lynching in South Carolina that has not 
increased the chances of every man, white and black, to 
die at the hands of a manslayer.” 

Fort Worth, Texas, Star-Telegram: First hangings 

and burnings for the crime against women only; then for 
murders or assaults to murder; next for arson, forgery and 
theft; finally on suspicion only of guilt in relation to any 
of the felonious crimes in the calendar.” 

Philadelphia Christian Recorder: “What does it all 
mean? This—that with each day the value of a Negro's 
life is less and less in this country. That the policy of 
those who would not protest against lynching and wrong¬ 
doing most vigorously and by every known means is wrong." 

Topeka Plain Dealer: “No civilized nation should stand 
and look at such outrages as are being perpetrated in the 
United States without saying or doing something.” 
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The Survey and the Area Covered 

T HE WHITTIER CENTRE, finding a lack of reliable data 
concerning the housing of the Philadelphia Negro, offered the 
services of its visiting staff to the Philadelphia Housing Com¬ 
mission to collect such information. Visits were made to 1158 homes 
where 4891 colored persons lived. Of these homes 901 were in the 
district west of Broad and south of Market street and 257 were in 
the corresponding area east of Broad. The term “home” here is 
almost synonymous with “house,” for out of the total number of 
families visited only 50 were found living in two-family houses and 33 
in tenements. This study is, therefore, largely based on the living con¬ 
ditions of 1075 families residing in as many single dwellings. 

It was thought the study would give a fair estimate of the 
living conditions of the colored people, if it were not confined to 
known areas of very bad housing. Such areas differ in no wise 

































HOME OWNERSHIP AND DISTRIBUTION OF FAMILIES 


from the had housing districts occupied by other races. The negro 
who has little or no income, or no steady or assured income, has to 
suffer from the same gross evils of insanitation that afflict his Italian 
or Jewish neighbor. He is the victim of the same greedy Landlordism, 
the same municipal neglect, and he contributes to a like extent, 
through his own slovenliness, to the filth surrounding him. To take 
the time to survey the living conditions of the very poor and shift¬ 
less of the race would be unnecessary. The Whittier Centre, there¬ 
fore, decided to investigate the homes of the members of its Thrift 
Clubs, that is, those whom, by their previous acquaintance, they knew 
had a desire to improve their economic standing. To this number 
were added the families east of Broad street who were enrolled 
among the clientele of the Visiting nurse of the Centre. 

From this group, selected not on the basis of income or area, ' 
widely scattered as to residence, but, in the majority of cases, eager 
to secure the very best homes available for the rent they could 
afford, it can be seen that the outlook of the study is most hope¬ 
ful. The group is normal not sub-normal. If among such persons 
conditions were found to be bad, it would be safe to assume that the 
strata lower down in industry and ambition were more poorly housed. 

The reverse of this would not be true. It would not follow that 
because the less ambitious of the race are housed, as indeed they 
are, in insanitary rookeries, cellars and attics, in illegal tenements 
and amid pitiably demoralizing influences, that all negro families 
are likewise situated. The conditions surrounding the homes of 
the very poor are not typical of the conditions surrounding the homes 
of the class above them; hence, this study. Necessarily, a limitation 
had to be placed on the character of the data to be collected. Only 
the more fundamental points could be covered. The survey has not 
been intensive. Rents, rooms, occupants, fixtures, repairs and clean¬ 
liness only were considered. Because of the previously established 
acquaintance between the investigators and the tenants, the rent and 
income data are more than usually reliable. Emphasis must be placed 
on the fact that a complete housing survey was not attempted nor, 
at this time, deemed feasible. 

About the Houses Themselves 

The buildings studied were typical Philadelphia houses. Some 
were of the “bandbox” type, one room on each floor and three floors 
high. Very few were rear houses fronting on narrow alleys or on rear 
courts. In the newer areas the houses were the usual two-story 
buildings, two rooms deep, an excellent type if the rear yard space 
were larger, furnishing light and ventilation, and adapted to the 
needs of the small family. Many of the other buildings were old, 
presenting problems characteristic of age. As will be seen more clearly 
later on, altogether too many houses were, both in size and in rental, 
beyond the needs and economic condition of their tenents. 
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No. of Rooms in 
Each House 
or Apartm't. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

• G 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

Total 

No. of Families 
in such. 

3G 

16 

9G 
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90 

83 

3G 

14 

• 

3 

1158 

No. of Owners.. 

0 

0 

0 

2 

2 

20 

13 

9 

8 

2 

i 

57 

Average Rent... 

$5.88 

7.G6 

8.GC 

12.30 

13.43 

16.7G 

20.G7 

23.89 

26.40 

30.83 

40.00 

14.80 


Very few of the houses were occupied by their owners. Low as 
is the percentage of homes privately owned in Philadelphia by all 
classes, yet the number of such among the colored people is still 
lower. In the city at large 26.1% of the houses are occupied by their 
owners, leaving about 74% occupied by tenants. In this study of 
1158 houses only 57, or 5% were privately owned; 95% of the 
families being tenants. This percentage of owners is low, especially 
when the rent data show that 226 families are paying a rental 
averaging more than $20.00 a month, and 516 are paying more than 
$16.00 a month, or expenditures upon the basis of which it would 
seem to be feasible for many to purchase small houses. 

The high percentage of tenants has an important bearing on the 
sanitary condition of the homes since it enables a clear demarcation 
of responsibility between landlord and tenant to be made. This 
survey shows, as will be brought out more in detail later on, that 
the tenants have been more conscientious than the owners or their 
agents, in their supervision and maintenance of the parts of the 
property morally and legally under their control. 

Sanitary Equipment of the Houses 


SANITARY CONVENIENCES 


No. of Rooms 
in the House 
or Apartm’t. 
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30 
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No. of depend¬ 
ent on Yard 
Water Closets. 

10 

3 

73 
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81 

112 

33 

22 

7 

5 

0 

409 

No. of such de¬ 
pendent on 
Yard Privies.. 

4 

3 

22 

105 

75 

90 

22 

20 

12 

0 

0 

305 

Cases of Serious 
Disrepair .... 

2 

4 

12 

50 

41 

30 

8 

8 

0 

2 

0 

i09 


Many of the common defects of bad housing in the city are 
shared by these tenants. An inadequate water supply, however, 
does not seem to be among such. Making a comparison on the 




























































basis of known conditions in the courts and alleys of the older 
areas, it would seem that the number of individual sinks and spigots 
averaged high. Out of 925 houses, upon which this data was 
definite, 751 had water within the buildings and 174, or 18.8% 
relied upon yard hydrants. About 60% of the homes were supplied 
with bath tubs. Of sanitary toilets the number was low. Only 324 
homes, or 28% had inside fixtures, while 72% had access to yard 
compartments. Of the latter 365, or 32% were privies. It will 
thus be seen that many families were subjected to the discomfort 
as well as the menace to health of the privy vault. Compared 
with the number of vaults in the city, this total is large for whereas 
the number of houses not sewer connected in Philadelphia approxi¬ 
mates 10% of the total, yet this survey reveals 32% of these colored 
homes thus menaced. Without doubt, the owners of such properties 
arc responsible for the presence of unsanitary toilets. They wilfully 
permit them, often ignoring and contesting the abatement orders 
issued by the Board of Health. Nevertheless, in some instances, 
the responsibility is shifted to the city in that the latter has not 
provided street sewers. It is general knowledge that in the wards 
south of Market street there are miles of unsewered streets almost 
solidly built up with houses. In such streets the owners may be 
freed from some blame though they cannot wholly be exonerated 
because, in the lack of a program for sewer construction in the city, 
the location of sewer pipes is largely a matter of councilmanic 
interest. The demonstration of such interest on the part of council- 
men is usually conditioned by an earlier, similar demonstration on 
the part of property owners. The fact that such demonstration 
has not been forthcoming and that owners of surface-drained houses 
seem content to draw incomes from such, makes it difficult for them 
to shift responsibility. 

Almost in this same category of unsanitary conveniences can 
the yard water closet be placed. It generally leaks, becomes obstructed 
and, in many instances, overflows. In winter it freezes, present¬ 
ing in the shallow trap box a condition much similar to that of the 
privy vault. The location of toilet facilities in the yards has at 
times, during the cold winter months, an injurious physical conse¬ 
quence to the tenants. Fully 40% of the families studied had access 
to this type of closet only. Adding this number to those using 
privies it will be seen that 72% of the toilet fixtures were located 
outside the dwellings. 


The Sanitary Maintenance of the Houses 

It is self evident that in maintaining sanitary conditions in 
a house two parties are responsible, the landlord and the tenant. 
Superior to them, and essential for the preservation of public health, 


is community supervision as represented by the municipal sanitary 
inspection service. The greatest differences in the way of meeting 
these responsibilities were found. The tenants were invariably clean, 
kept their houses and premises clean. Only 26 apartments were 
found in a filthy condition: i. e. only a little more than 2% of the 
whole while 73 were classified as unclean. On the other hand, 169 
properties, in addition to their lack of underdrainage, were found in 
that state of general and special disrepair and nuisance condition 
where the responsibility for making improvements rested on the 
owner. Among some of the characteristic evils reported were defec¬ 
tive and illegal plumbing, many hydrants, bath tubs, sinks, and waste 
pipes in a leaky condition, broken toilet fixtures, surface drainage, 
stagnant water due to defective paving, flooded cellars, due in some 
cases, to defective water closets, full privy vaults, leaky roofs, damp 
walls, unsafe chimneys, loose plaster, unsafe flooring and dangerous 
cellar steps. To maintain sanitary supervision over such homes, the 
city is poorly equipped owing, largely, to the persistent opposition of 
City Councils to sanitary improvements. Often the tenant is afraid 
even to complain to the city for such aid as its inadequate sanitary 
laws will provide. 


Occupancy Conditions 
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occupancy conditions and rents 


No. of Rooms 
in the House 
or Apartm’t. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

0 

7 

S 

9 

10 

11 

Total 

No. of Families 
in such. 

30 

15 

96 

320 

175 

290 

90 

83 

36 

14 

3 

1158 

Families taking 
Lodgers . 

0 

3 

23 

70 

30 

128 

52 

50 

27 

14 

3 

406 

No. of Lodgers.. 

0 

3 

39 

109 

59 

259 

114 

133 

62 

53 

12 

843 

Total Occupants. 

65 

50 

310 

1255 

083 

1313 

437 

453 

211 

98 

16 

4891 

Average Persons 
per Room .... 

1.8 

1.6 

1.1 

1 

.8 

.75 

.7 

.08 

.65 

.67 

.5 

.8 

Apartments occu¬ 
pied by Ten¬ 
ants . 

36 

15 

90 

318 

173 

270 

77 

74 

28 

12 

2 

1101* 

Average Rent 
per Tenant 
Apartment ... 

$5.88 

7.66 

8.06 

12.30 

13.43 

16.76 

20.07 

23.89 

26.40 

30.83 

40.00 

14.86 

Average Rent 
per Tenant 
Room . 

$5.88 

3.83 

2.88 

3.00 

2.68 

2.79 

2.90 

2.98 

2.93 

3.09 

3.03 

2.91 


•Average number of rooms per apartment, 5.1. 
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RENT DATA ON 901 TENANT APARTMENTS, SHOWING INCOME FROM 

LODGERS ^ 


No. of Rooms— Con. 1 2 3 1 f> <; 


Average Rent 

per Tenant 
House or 
Apartment ... 

$6.40 

7.26 

10.10 

12.60 

13.50 

17.08 

20.83 

24.43 

27.00 

33.00 

40.00 

Income from 
Lodgers . 

0 

$4.00 

62.00 

512.00 

1S8.00 

1533.00 

573.00 

709.00 

407.00 

406.00 

218.00 

Net Rent per 
Tenant House 
or Apartment. 
Less Lodgers’ 
Payments .. . 

$6.40 

6.15 

8.36 

10.50 

12.24 

15.00 

11.94 

13.13 

9.04 

fl0.33 

165.00 

_ 


tProfit above rent. 


The Lodger Evil 

Room overcrowding was not found. Only in 7 apartments 
did the average number of occupants exceed two persons per room, 
while in 38 it reached this number though 15 such were in one-room 
apartments. This is not a high average considering the number of 
one-room apartments in the city occupied by other races. From 
the occupancy table it will be seen that the largest number of 
families, or 785, occupied houses having from 4 to 6 rooms; while 
only 147 lived in houses or apartments of 3 or less rooms, as 
contrasted with 226 who occupy from 7 to 11 rooms. The 
showing is a good one and clearly indicates a low average in 
occupancy, in fact much lower than for the city, the latter being 
5.4 persons per house as compared with 4.3 persons here. Room 
overcrowding cannot be said to be an evil of the colored families 
visited in this survey nor were such families found living in apart¬ 
ments where there would be a tendency to overcrowd sleeping 
rooms. To a large extent the accommodations were ample for the 
number of persons in the family. On the other hand, the very 
excess room space helped to develop a most serious evil; namely, 
the taking in of lodgers. Here the high average of 35.1%of the 
families were found breaking up the privacy of home life by'housing 
the single man or woman, and 17.2% of the total number of occu¬ 
pants were lodgers. In but few housing surveys in this country 
have such figures been reported. This makes the condition here 
doubly serious since in most surveys the areas covered are highly 
congested, while here the population was distributed. 

The lodger evil is pernicious. It breaks into family life and 
disturbs its privacy. Were the practice necessary to family sub¬ 
sistence it might be tolerated as the lesser of two evils, but the facts 
do not indicate such is the case. The lodger has apparently been 
taken in in order to permit the family to rent a house much larger 
than otherwise would be needed. This is particularly the case in the 
houses of 7 to 9 rooms where the rent was thereby reduced from 40% 
to 60%, and in the homes of 10 and 11 rooms where the returns show 
a profit per month of $1.00 and $5.00 per room respectively. On the 
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Conclusions 

lliree facts stand out as result of this survey. First- That 
ic improvement of the home environment of the negro families in 

mate7^ de P c ! lds Jargety upon the city doing its share to 

make it possible to maintain sanitary homes 

Negro housing, in the main, does not differ from the housing 
°f .any other race No doubt, in many neighborhoods there i! 
racial prejudice and negro families trying to enter would and do 

Son Sr RC R tS T h areaS do run h 'g h - Definite discrimina- 
n is shown. But in the area here investigated rent discrimina- 
t'°n dld stand out, nor was racial discrimination very pro- 
nounced. In 20% of the houses the next door neighbor was white 
while in all localities the white and negro races were found living 
unsegregated. In such cases as were observed, rent charges for the 
same accommodations did not vary more between the white and 
negro than between different negro families. Rentals varied in 
accordance with the length of time the tenants occupied their homes 
and the whims of their landlords and agents. 

. Beyond the rent question,—and the data collected was not exten¬ 
sive enough to warrant any final judgment as to discrimination,- 
the housing problem for the race differs in no wise from that for 
any other race. Ail alike suffer from the laxity of the city, the 
ack of a definite program for sanitary improvements, the burden 
of a reactionary city councils that knows no energy save to defeat 
or delay that which is for the good of the people. The negro family 
suffers in consequence of a lack of sewers in the streets, of a failure 
to require owners on sewered streets to connect their properties, of 
a poor inspection service notorious for its lack of funds and (if a 
dearth of inspectors to cover adequately the complaints made bv 
citizens. J 

The second fact that stands out has been emphasized already 
namely, the very high percentage of homes caring for the single man 
and woman. Apparently, though, the percentage is higher among the 
colored people in Philadelphia than among other races. That the 
keeping of lodgers is in many instances harmful because of the invasion 












































of family privacy is self evident. Until some substitute to take care 
of the single man and woman is provided, however, the practice must 
continue. It cannot in the majority of cases here discovered be 
corrected by ordinary occupancy regulations relating to overcrowd¬ 
ing. It might be checked hy the adoption of definite standards for 
toilet fixtures and water supply, bringing economic pressure to bear 
by raising the sanitary requirements for houses where the tenants 
make a practice of taking many lodgers. The result would be 
greater willingness on the part of the family to live in the small 
house. While this would help the individual family and make 
for healthier living as well as better moral conditions, yet it would 
create another problem; namely, the care of the lodger thus dis¬ 
possessed. However, the problem would not be so serious. The lodger 
must be cared for. He has economic worth. His difficulty in 
finding homes where he would be welcome would result in an 
increase in the number of lodging or apartment houses managed as 
a business. As a rule, an economic problem that is devoid of a 
social bias works out its own solution. This would be the result 
here. 

The third important point, which has also been previously 
mentioned, bears upon the question of smaller houses and home 
ownership. Clearly there is a need for more small houses near in point 
of time to the center of Philadelphia that will rent for $10.00 to 
$12.00 per month. For the colored people of small incomes, this 
need is imperative. Families are small, as will be seen on the accom¬ 
panying table. The average number of rooms per family is 5, while 
the average number of persons in a family is about 4. Houses with 4 
or 5 rooms would meet the needs of the vast majority of the families 
studied. Many of these families were not living in small houses for 
the reason that such houses in good structural condition and with satis¬ 
factory lighting facilities, were not available in the areas in which the 
families felt they must live. The problem is to provide such homes. 
Private business concerns are not attempting it. They cannot make 
the profit they seek in such operations. As a rule their activities are 
of a speculative character for the continuance of which they must pay 
large sums to get money to operate. This heavy cost is saddled on 
the actual cost of construction and forces a rental charge beyond 
the financial standing of the tenant. Many families, as we have 
previously indicated, are financially able to purchase their homes if 
easy terms could he arranged. Provisions should be made to accom¬ 
modate such and to encourage ownership. Clearly a need exists 
also for the erection and rental of small houses. That it can be 
done on a 5% net basis seems possible, especially if funds can be 
economically secured from persons interested in the colored race, and 
if the management of the buildings is in conservative hands. Such 
an operation is desirable as a part of the program for improving 
the housing conditions of the colored people in Philadelphia, but 
unwisely entered upon or loosely managed it could and would 
react injuriously to their best interests. 
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For use of everything 
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With an improved gift, 
For life and liberty. 
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PREFACE OF THE AUTHOR, 
OF 

KNOWLEDGE OF LABOR 
AND HUMAN RIGHTS 


Everyone who reads this book will find that 
it contains valuable thoughts on every subject 
that is mentioned. 

It also gives information on all occupations 
in every walk of life, in the most practical way. 

Your SPECIAL ATTENTION is directed to 
the subjects entitled KNOWLEDGE OF LABOR 
AND HUMAN RIGHTS. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

The object of this work is to teach every indi¬ 
vidual knowledge of labor, and human rights 
through the understanding of brotherly love. 

The thought which we should carry in our minds 
is efficiency of industrial education and Christian 
love, of human rights for fellow-man. In short, we 
are teaching about the knowledge of justice and 
treatment of each other in human rights. 

FREE SPEECH AND PRESS. 

Let brotherly love continue to each citizen; Pro¬ 
tection of life and property everywhere; The right 
to vote and protection at the Ballot Box; Justice 
and mercy in the Court Rooms; Public happiness to 
citizens; Freedom to all public works and trades; 
Equal rights in every state to citizens, etc. 


THE 


EMANCIPATION MESSAGE TO 
AMERICAN PEOPLE OF THE U. S. 
ACCEPT WITH KINDNESS. 


THE 


The highest gifts of this nation to all its people 
are Love, Justice, Peace, Kindness, Freedom. Lib¬ 
erty, Equal Rights and Protection to lives and prop¬ 
erty, and towards all people and citizens in America. 
Enjoying at all further times public happiness, with 
no discrimination towards the citizens or violating 
the C"n«titution of the United States of America. 
God bless the President of the United States, the 
Governors of all the states. Please hear us and urge 
equal rights in the Legislature of the states. Free 
and equal schools for all Nations and citizens. Polit¬ 
ical and industrial privileges to all. 



























Ancient History of the Ethiopians 


vv/„ learn from the knowledge of light and 

truth that all of the anc.ent cities and kmgdoms were 

built by the Ethiopians, who were black peop 

Again we learn that the Ethm^om> ^pint 

intellectual and financial contributors to the Anc.e^ 

World through their knowledge of maus y 

WeaU U we would search the Scripture w e would 
1 Anri that the grand-daughter of Abraham 

t-Q^n of Sheba. 

ss 'x&rrz si'f —»- 

King Solomon (Matt., 12th chapter). 

Furthermore, we W 

the primitive man. ^at Cam and/^ ^ a farmer> 

igMs-s5=si 

fishness of the human heart. , , an , : 

We also learn that the first knowledge and sc, 

ence of music and musical instruments was d«c°v- 

, Ubal who first introduced the harp ana 

rgan a^] other Musical instruments, the same was 
° r r L- Our nbiect in thus lesson is to teach 

knowledge of education. R wre 

We further learn that Greece and Rome were 
indebted to the Egyptians for all of their knowledg. 






1 he Bible historians give us the names of the 
Ethiopian poets, viz., Pinder, Virgil, Horace, Homer, 
David, Solomon. 

All of the Hebrew Prophets were Ethiopians, 
which were unequaled in their poetical knowledge. 

In order to become learned and well versed 
in the history of the Ethiopian race, we must read 
and study the original books on the subject of 
Hebrew, Greek and Latin for intellectual develop¬ 
ment of the mind, which thought will serve for future 
usefulness. 

Every student who has read the Bible knows 
that the nickname Negro has nothing to do with 
the name Ethiopia, neither has it any relationship to 
the word black. The word black is applied to peo¬ 
ple because of the knowledge of each other in the 
beginning of creation. 

The word Negro is applied to people without 
the knowledge or authority of the Bible, therefore 
we make use of it by false statement when we claim 
that we have the right to call people Negroes and 
Negresses, which is used with other false nicknames 
which are also without foundation. 

Prejudice is the cause of these false impres¬ 
sions to keep slavery alive. If righteousness was in 
the hearts of those who believe in these false state¬ 
ments, they would discontinue such nicknames. 

In speaking further of the history of mankind, 
I leave these few words for our consideration, which 
thought comes from the Bible to produce the truth 
of the human race. There are some people with 
much intelligence, who do not believe that man was 
taken from the dust of the ground. In order to un- 
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derstand this we should read the book of Genesis, 
second chapter, 1 5th verse. 

A further understanding of this thought is 
found in the third Chapter of Genesis, which reads: 
“Unto dust shalt thou return.” This also proves that 
man was taken from the earth. The first knowledge 
of land in our world was Ethiopia* Gen. second 
chapter, 1 3th verse, “Even the soil of Eden was rich 
and black.” 

We further learn that the first color of man was 
black, Ethiopia; the second was red, Esau, and the 
third was white, v uch was caused by sin, which 
came from the leprosy. In order to understand this 
part of the Scripture, let us read the fifth Chapter 
of the Second Kings for information relative to the 
human race. We are told that Gehazi, who received 
the talents of gold through false impression from 
Naaman, was cursed with the leprosy by Elisha the 
prophet, because of his thievery, because of the sin 
he had committed. 

The latter part of this chapter says he went 
away white as snow. 

Now we come to Genesis, to explain the 1 1 th 
chapter and 1 3th verse, which tells us the land of 
Ethiopia was black, also of rich soil. It was from 
this black land the dust of the ground was taken that 
man was made the image of God. When God 
breathed into his nostrils breath of life, man became 
a living soul. Dr. Brown s and other dictionaries 
gives the knowledge of Ethiopia in the same chapter, 
which means black. The first people, the Ethiopians, 
were black. This thought of Ham’s rights gives 
further light on the creation pertaining to the colored 
man and his place in the world. We further learn. 


God made man in his image. If this is true, then 
Ethiopians are like unto God, who is the creator of 
the world and the Father of men. 

Our object in this lesson is to correct false 
teachers and students who have followed the wrong 
instructions, being misled in thought of unuseful 
education toward colored people. 

In order to get further knowledge, we must 
search the Scriptures, for in them we find eternal life. 
Behind this evil is slavery to uphold injustice of 
human rights. The time we spend acquiring an 
education should have taught us right from wrong, 
and, if unfortunately we have not received an edu¬ 
cation in this thought, we may learn by observa¬ 
tion, in order to prove our industry in knowledge of 
labor. Again, if we labor under the impression that 
we have an intellectual foundation for the nickname 
Negro, or Negress, we are incomplete in our intelli¬ 
gence. We further believe the Bible that we have 
knowledge and rights of civilization for controlling 
power of the community, and to be recognized as 
free citizens. It is easy for people to go astray who 
are without knowledge of Brotherly Love, which is 
based on love of Christ and the Bible, which comes 
through righteousness. Now we can see it is robbery 
of human rights that places us in condition of indi¬ 
vidual ignorance, unless we have learned the knowl¬ 
edge of labor, which is love; knowledge of love is 
honest labor. It is open, free and acceptable to all 
who think, and act right after being trained. In 
order to work out these plans we must take to our¬ 
selves the thought of self-interest in knowledge of 
labor. After all we must remember we make our¬ 
selves what we ought to be, or we are nothing, as 
far as usefulness is concerned. The correct way of 
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When we speak of representative power we mean 
that the colored people must seek through their own 
knowledge the rights of local and national authority 
for citizenship. And yet this must come out of our 
intelligence as a contribution to our political rights 
in the community in which we live, that it might give 
more light on love and truth to make us sensible of 
our dut-' toward each other. In knowledge of labor, 
remember what Abraham Lincoln said, “Let us keep 
st^p to cho music or the republic.” Out of this 
expression is the freedom of rights of the people to 
be respected. .The hinderance of these rights lies in 
being deceived by drunkenness and the display of 
ignorance. These rights are entrusted to our care 
for the raising up of our children with intelligence 
for business philosophy, which is our right to claim 
through the knowledge of labor. Let us remember 
that discouragement comes by being negligent of 
self-interest, unless we remember we will remain 
an oppressed people. If we continue to remain 
whiskey drinkers, and to remain uneducated, with 
doubt of exercising the privilege and duties which 
are before us. Every thoughtful student will tell the 
people of less understanding, that it was Jethro, an 
Ethiopian Prince of Midian, Moses’ father-in-law, 
that discovered law and order. This Prince in¬ 
structed Moses in the jurisdiction of the law, 
the officers which were appointed magistrates and 
judges. Millions of people were governed by this 
judiciary system. The transaction of this record 
took place 1400 years before Christ. These are 
questions of information of the Ethiopian Prince, 
Jethro. Let us read Exodus, 1 8th chapter, 1 st verse, 
also 21st. We may also read Acts, 13th to 20th 
verses, which will give us a little understanding of 


We should also remember the love of Christ 
teaches that we are one. Therefore we cannot 
afford to abuse human rights with this present priv¬ 
ilege of becoming intelligent with the knowledge 
of Christian education and business opportunities 
aiound us. If we would be free, let us throw off 
the first thought of ignorance, which keeps us in 
slavery. Remember we have not failed to call the 
attention of every thinker to the consideration of 
drunkenness, ignorance, extravagance and other 
manner of evil which comes from drunkenness. Our 
attention is also called to the nick-name Negro. The 
same is applied to colored people through ignor¬ 
ance. All of these things should be banished from 
our minds that we might become more useful in our 
intelligence for knowledge of labor. Every Afro- 
American who believes in being called a Negro by 
name contributes by words and action to the up¬ 
building of slavery. Remember we are in a posi¬ 
tion to study the human race by getting into the 
spirit of philosophy and love, which gives a higher 
thought to usefulness in business education. We 
must keep ourselves intellectually informed in all of 
the understandings of the Bible, to work out our 
plans which are in knowledge of labor and human 



























the place we occupied in Ancient History. 

In bringing this information of light and truth, 
we have discovered another Ethiopian king, 2247 
B. C., Nimrod, the son of Cush, who was the first 
King of Babylon; a wise and great one on the earth, 
a mighty man before God, King of Assyria—Gen. 
1 Oth chapter, 8th, 9th and 1 0th verses. If we had 
time we could cite many passages in the Bible, from 
one chapter to the other, showing that the Bible is 
made up of the lives of the black people. With this, 
let us go on to victory in other things for the future 
with Christ on our side, working in knowledge of 
labor. Let us live in the new thought of intellectual 
mind. In speaking further of the workmanship of our 
generation, it is expected that the preachers, teach¬ 
ers, public lecturers and orators would be careful not 
to use the word Negro, which is a disgrace in every 
public gathering. 

Let us also remember that whenever we use the 
word Negro we disgrace the Ministry and other in¬ 
dustries which we represent by industrial education. 
It is the duty of every student to enter into the 
thought of duty in knowledge of labor, which is per¬ 
taining to the rights of the human family. There is 
no way of ever becoming successful unless it is 
through works of intelligence. Our minds must be 
taught to develop the thought of industry in educa¬ 
tion. Let us remember if we have thought of this 
work as our individual duty we will enter every 
industry, with knowledge of labor. We should 
further remember that the inspiration which comes 
through an intellectual mind is the school house of 
human wisdom, which throws off the work of bond¬ 
age and sets the bondsman free. Yet if we are con¬ 
trolled by the use of strong drinks, which leads to 


Let us remember that it is only through wisdom 
we are able to obtain the blessing 3 of the earth. The 
reason for this is, we are his people, and the sheep 


drunkenness through drinking whiskey, we shall not 
be free, neither can we be protected by legislative 
power. Let us not forget that our work will be right 
if we carry out the plans from knowledge of labor 
that we might show our good-will towards the 
human race. If we represent the works of Christian 
love, we have a principle in knowledge of labor. 

Let us further remember whenever we find 
prejudices, drunkenness and ignorance combined, 
the nickname Negro will be expressed, because of 
the disorder of the individual. On the other hand, 
the same expressions are freely used by many 
preachers and leaders of society. The same is fol¬ 
lowed by many who know not of the evil which 
oppresses human rights by the-e nick-names. 

Furthermore, there are many parents and chil¬ 
dren organized to enlighten our minds on these 
questions which have served the human races—with 
inferiority because of their first place in civilization, 
and because of their misfortune in the institution of 
the recent slavery, which have passed into oblivion. 
Remember we will succeed unless we fall further 
into drunkenness and ignorance, which is a contri¬ 
bution to slavery. Let us not forget that freedom 
and protection come through economical under¬ 
standing in knowledge of labor. 

It is proper that we educate ourselves to useful¬ 
ness of human rights, which is knowledge of labor. 
This opens the way to power through wisdom, 
which teaches the fear of the Lord is the beginning 
of wisdom. 






















shows his wisdom in all works as an Ethiopian king 
in Jerusalem. This knowledge was planted by Han., 
who came out of Egypt, the works of Ham, the son 
ot Noah. Again, if we should study the Bible from 
a spiritual point of view, we would have no further 
cause for worthless argument, which leads into 
ignorance and vice. 

We must learn to think in order to obtain more 
spiritual knowledge in the study of the land of 
,Ethiopia. Remember, it is through the Hebrew, the 
Latin, and Greek, that we enlighten the minds of 
people in the English tongue. Pertaining to the 
human race, let us also remember the land of 
Ethiopia was the beginning of primitive man, the 
place where civilization first began. Therefore, we 
still hold, that it was the intellectual works of Adam, 
his son. and the sons of Cush and Noah and his 
sons. We find that the greater knowledge of the 
world s civilization sprang from the elder son of 
Noah, who was Ham, into all parts of the world. 
Inasmuch as we have the knowledge of our fore¬ 
fathers, coming from the land of Ethiopia into the 
land of Africa, we have authority to claim ourselves 
Afro-Americans, since we are citizens of the United 
States, which is a country we should give all of our 
support for its imp r ovement. 

In reading we learn from Page 342 in the Book 
of “Light and Truth,” that the word Negro is con¬ 
sidered insulting, and is used as an epithet of con¬ 
tempt to the colored people. It has been long used 
by our common enemies in America. It is not only 
insulting, but very improper for anyone to make 
use of it. Our friends, the friends of Christ, would 
do well to consider this, and never write or pub¬ 
lish it again to the world. Let it be remembered 


Information which we desire to obtain is found 
in the Bible, to answer all questions and to better 
conditions of mankind. Let us remember there are 
conditions of ignorance before us which need to be 
worked out, by calling attention to prove that we 
are in need of intelligence when we < 

Negroes or other nick-names pertaining 
vidual. Let us remember there are 
intelligent people who have begun 
against t.. 
ignorance, 

Furthermore, we 

elation, that we might_know mankind 
sense of civilization, 
tioned of Ethiopia came out 
which means earthy* ** ~ 
tory of the people of Ethiopia 
omon 

itself that they 
which we 


call persons 
^ to the indi¬ 
thousands of 
their disapproval 
the nickname, Negro, which expression is 
both in expression and action. 

should read Genesis to Rev- 
1 in a broader 
The work which we have men- 

_.1 of the life of Adam, 

We must remember the his- 
w ' C-.-L^ia, from Adam to Sol- 
and ‘to the life of Christ, which proves in 
were black people from the history 
have before us, which is of the Bible. 

We go back to the life and history of Solomon. 
In the first song of Solomon he tells us in his words. 
"I am black but comely, O ye daughters of Jerusa¬ 
lem, as the tents of Kader, as the curtains of Solo¬ 
mon." This means he was black as black could be. 
He further spoke of himself as being good-looking, 
or, in other words, handsome. He further tells us 
of his wisdom and experience, that “wine is a 
mocker, strong drink is raging, and whosoever is 
deceived thereby is not wise. In this, bolomon 























that it is as wicked for a Christian to sweir as to call 
a disciple of Christ a Negro. Men of Africa were 
chosen by Christ our Lord to go and preach the 
everlasting gospel to every creature. See the son ® 
of Africa who came to Antioch, preaching the Lord 
Jesus. Acts XI-20. Men of Cyprus, an island ot 
Africa, and of Cyrene, a city on the Mediterranean, 
in Africa. 

In the third century the Church of Christ was 
ably defended by the celebrated sons of Africa, 
Origen and Cyprian, learned Christian writers, com¬ 
monly called Fathers, and St. Chrysostom, and St. 
Augustine, learned and eloquent Fathers in the 
Church of Christ, and many others. 

I am authorized by the word of God to say, 
whosoever makes use of the word Negro, applying 
it to us as a people, after the light and truth have 
been proclaimed, are neither friends to God nor 
man. “I say unto you, inasmuch as ye have done 
it unto one of the least of these, my brethren, ye 
have done it unto me. —Matt. 25: 40. 

To call a person a Negro, in the Fast, is expres¬ 
sive of the highest contempt. 

The dark Spaniard is proud of his descent from 
the African Moor, who first taught Europe the use 
of the Arabic figures, etc. The Arab, of Africa, the 
most majestic of men, with his piercing eye and flow¬ 
ing beard, is the descendant and representative of 
Abraham. 


Knowledge of Labor 


Knowledge is acquired by seeking information 
and using practical ideas in business. This thought 
develops the mind into intellectual usefulness. 

There must always be in our mipd a knowl¬ 
edge of individual thrift to obtain a victory over 
extravagances of whatever we known to be right. 
The heart must also be educated that it might be¬ 
come the central attraction of every good act that 
can be performed. 

In order to improve ourselves in the civiliza¬ 
tion of today, we must all so enlighten our minds 
in industrial education which gives opportunity and 
knowledge of labor to do things. The more we 
learn to think we will see the need of emancipating 
ourselves from false belief which impresses us we 
are to be hindered from occupying positions because 
of color of skin. This thought is a curse in whatever 
mind it takes effect. 

Let us remember the truth is in the thought 
which makes the individual and not the color of 
skin as taught by false teachers, whose expression is 
a curse of civilization. 

The knowledge of freedom is in the intellectual 
mind. Therefore, if our mind is untrained, we are, 
subject to the treatment of slavery in its worst form. 
Until we learn the value of industrial and intellectual 
work which is in knowledge of labor. 

Truth and love are the fruits we must bear in 
knowledge of righteousness for the good of our¬ 
selves. In this thought we have the right example 
































